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Bal>u Shib Chunder Bose ia an enlighteoed Bengali, of 
matured conviction and character, who, having received the 
Btirriug impulse of Western culture and thought during the 
early period of Dr. Duff's work in the General ABaemblj's 
IiiBtitution, has continued faithful to it through all these long 
and changeful years. His extended and varied experience, hia 
careful habit of observation and contrast, hia large store of 
general reading and information, and hia rare sobriety and 
earneatuesa of judgment, eminently qualify him for lifting the 
veil from the iuuer domeatic life of hia countrymen, and giving 
such an account of their social and religioua observances as 
may prove intelligible and instructive to general English 
readora. In the sketches which he has now produced we are 
presented with the first-fmits of "the harvest of a quiet eye" 
that has long meditatively watched the strange ongoings of 
this ancient society, and penetrated with living insight into the 
springs and tendencies of its startling changes. 

Although I had no apecial claim to any right of judgment 
upou the present phases of Hindoo life, the writer took me 
early into his confidence, and from the apparent qiuility and 
sinoerity of his work I had no hesitation in encouraging him 
to persevere, recommending him, however, to leave historical 
speculation to others and to confine himself to a faithful deli- 
neation of facts within his owu experience. While his manu- 
aoripts were passing through my hands, I took pains to verify 
hia descriptions by frequent reference to younger educated 
natives, who, in all cases, confirmed the accuracy and reliability 
of the details. The book will stand on its own merits with 
English readers, whose happily increasing interest iu the forma 
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aud movemenU of Hiudoo life at this tranBitioval period, vhen 
tite picttir»t({ue iimtituliunit and hubitB of thuueauds of ^e«n 
are viailtlj aiid irrevuciibly [>n«Biiig awajr, aliould gtadlj irelconM 
itx frauli auij upportuiiu repreKeutationK. And all wbo, Tiewin^ 
widntut n-i^ret ttie il^ca^ of thu old order and auimated bj- tb( 
fuitli lid' u'AAiiT poHHibilitieB thau it bag ever achieved, an 
kutiuJI]' migiti^i-d in the great work of religioos regeDenitioc 
aud fKinl rattmn in IiidiiL, should find much in these truthfu 
but aftldiNnug Mket«heH to iuteiifiify their Bympathies and givi 
dfinirr direetiou aud guidance to their beet etfort& 

W. HASTIK. 
Tub OnKjeiui. AwtBMw.Y'a Ikhtitutios, ^M 

nrd Manii, 16H. V 
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ily Kurtliy fmud, whose high character and sonndjndg 
aitfut uiva^yu iai|frew aw more deeply, inaititB on retaining mj 
iuiTiAtuAtJiy word of reuommeudation in hie Second Edition 
aitiitniidi hia eieelleut work now stands secure on its owi 
uuiviiTMllj' recot(Diz«d merits. I heartily congratulate him oi 
bi« wvII-denKrved suc«umi, and especially on the practical sym 
{jHihy wliicli he has so largely awakened in earnest circles 
'J'lie vwy tkvourable recognition which he has received fron 
the ni'Mit &ita\>ett>tit Judges and critics is not more generoui 
tluiU juist, and it staiuini li'm production as of solid aud endur 
in;; value. His Beooikd K<UtJon appears most opportunely 
ulieii KijgliBbmen, interested more thau ever in India, stri 
eagerly •euking tlie means of estimating aright the intellectua 
and ULoral cliantctcrixtics of hi» countrymen, and amid thi 
luuny extreme, interested, and passionate outcries of the pai 
of tlu; liour, they will find no source of informatioi 
to which they may more safely turn for guidance than t 

adtd, couHcieotioiis, and careful sketches. 
'A A'<.mnlMr, IfSJ. 
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That a second edition of my work — " The Hindoos as they 
are" — has been called for within so short a, time as two years, 
has afforded me, I need hardly say, the greatest pcasible 
en;;ourRgement. In presenting this edition to the generous 
public, I beg to say that it has undergone a thorough reviaioii, 
and a chapter has been added on " Married life in BeugaL" 
For the convenience of foreign readers, it has been thought 
necessary to append a gloasary of the vernacular terms inters- 
persed in the test, which I hope will be found useful for the 
purpose intended. 

In conclusion, I have to offer my most grateful th^inits lor 
the very liberal support extended to it by 

The Rt. Hon. the Seoy. of State for India in (.'muiiiiL 

H, E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of ludiii. 

H. K the Governor of Bombay. 

H. E. the Governor of Madras. 

H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of N. W. IVovincea. 

H, H. the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

The Hon. Sir Steuart Bayley, K-C.S.I. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

The Chief Commissioner of British Euniiah. 

H. H. the Nizam's Government. 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

H. H. the Maharajah of Mysora 

H, H. the Maharajah of Burdwan. 
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H. H. the Maharajah of Travanoore. 
H. H. the Maharajah of Yizianagram. 
And several other distinguished Native Chiefs, &Q. 

Tn London and Edinburgh, the cordial reception the work 
has met with, and the very favorable opinions passed on it by 
the Press — brief extracts from which will be found at the end 
of the volume — have far exceeded my most sanguine expect- 
ations. Such encouragement, I need hardly add, furnishes a 
strong stimulus to the further prosecution of my humble 
literary labors, undertaken under a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility attached to a trustworthy description of the present 
manners and customs of my countrymen, and with a hope of 
facilitating, if possible, the work of philanthropists to ameli- 
orate their social condition and raise them in the scale of 
civilization. 
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Tn presenting the following volume to tiie Public, 
I am conscious of the very great disadvantage I labor 
under in attempting to communicate my thoughts 
through the medium of a language differing from my 
mother- tongue both in the forms Of construction and 
in the methods of espression. My appeal to the indul- 
gence of the public is based on the gi'ound of my work 
being true to its name. It professes to be a simple, 
but faithful, delineation of the present state of Hindoo 
snciety in Bengal, and especially in Calcutta, the 
Athens of Hindooathan. I cannot promise any thing 
thrilling or sensational. My principal object is to 
give as much information as possible regarding the 
moral, inteUectual, social, and domestic economy of my 
countrymen and countrywomen. The interest attach- 
ing to the information and facts furnished wUl greatly 
depend on the spirit in which they may be received. ■ 
To such of my readers as feel a genuine interest in 
a true picture of the present state of society in this 
country, passing from almost impenetrable darkness 
into marvellous light, through the general and rapid 
diffusion of western knowledge, I do not think the 
details I have given will a]>pear dull or diy. Not a 
few of the facts stated will, I fear, prove painfully in- 
teresting to those who were not cognizant of the many 
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^^K ingramed evils Btill lurking in our social system. But 

^^r if we look carefully, we eliall doubtleaa discover that oil 

^^^ is not darkness and clouds, " ib has its crimson dawus, 

^^M its rosy sunsets," The multitudinous phases of Hindoo' 

^^P life, though sadly repulsive in many respects, have 

^H nevertheless some redeeuflng features, revealing radiant 

^H glimpses of simple and innocent joys. lu discussing 

^P the various social questions in their purely secular 

aspects and relationships, it may be I have treated some 

of them inadequately and superficially, but in so doing, 

I claim the merit of a humble endeavour after perfect 

honesty. I have in no wise exaggerated, but have 

simply followed tlie' golden maxim—" nothing extenuate 

nor set down aught in malice," 

The men of the land, and not the land of the men, 

form the subject-matter of my work. My attention 

ha.") long been directed to the domestic, social, moral, 

intellectual, and religious condition of the Hindoos. 

The deep researches of European savants have, from 

^^ time to time, thrown a flood of light on the learning 

^L and antiquities of India. "We have every reason to 

^H admire the great truthfulness and accuracy of many 

^" of their observations. As foreigners, however, they 

were naturally constrained to pay bub a subordinate 

attention to the peculiar domestic and social economy 

of the Natives. The idea of attempting a sketch of 

the inner life and habits of the Hindoos in this age, 

was originally suggested to the writer by the Revd, Dni. 

Duff and Charles— two Christian philanthropists, whose 

s are gratefully enshrined in the memory of the 

, Hindoos of Bengal, the field of their educational and 

ious achievements. It was cordially approved by 

i high-miuded statesman, Sir Charles Theophilus, 
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afterwards Lord Metcalfe, who practically taught the 
Indian Public, what a writer in the " Niiietcentli Cen- 
tury" so aptly calls the great Trinity of Liberty,— 
freedom of speech, freedom of trade, and freedom of 
religion. 

To supply this desideratum, and not merely to gratify 
natural curiosity to know the inner life of the Hindoos, 
but to do something in the line of social amelioration by 
" bringing the stagnant waters of Eastern life into con- 
tact with the quickening stream of European progress," 
has been the chief aim of the following pages. Should 
a liberal Public, here as well as in Europe and America, 
vouchsafe its countenance to tbi.g my first literary enter- 
prise, I purpose to continue my humble labour in the 
same sphere, extending my observation to a picture of 
the social life of Upper, Western, and Southern India. 
The vastness of the subject is one great diflficulty. But 
it will open to all civilized and philantlirophic nations 
a wide and yet unexplored field for the exercise of their 
thoughts and sympathies. 

To Europeans, and more especially to Englishmen, 
who have, for more than a centnrj' and a half, been, un- 
der Providence, the great and beneficent arbiters of the 
destiny of this vast empire, a correct knowledge of the 
domestic and social institutions of the Hindoos is of 
vital importance, being absolutely indispensable to right 
understanding of the wants, wishes, feelings and senti- 
ments, condition and progress of the subject race. Many 
erroneous ideas concerning the singular customs of the 
people of India still prevail in Europe and America. 
They are partly due to defective observation, and partly 
to the prejudices of men whose minds are too pre-occu- 
pied to properly understand and appreciate the peculiav 
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t lit dHneter, maniierB, and lusges of any oUi«r 

I their owo. Such men are nnfortunatelf 

I tbe Katjves " with ways that are dark 

it are vauL" To remove the mass of mb- 

I jst praTailiog in some qaarters by plaicii^ 

read«r a tme and eompreheaaDve 

_» «( fte daily life oi a~ people, vfaooeenpy 

■"XA^lii^ fBtt of the earth's soHJKe, and whoae miam- 

'**l*Mkai«Ma4 hj haadicds of mJHiMH, ii indeedaii 

■MyMtaa* mtf toiwaids the solntiaB of a grtmk aociial 

^^JSff^ '^ tvmxfa tbe amvnX oT the. gatf Ihrt 

^^^MhtMw tt thesoafr»thefi^iiknia»ar 

^^^^Kff' ^^ twJwicy ef cfatt aad r [■■#■■> mAip- 




'^^*'M*M»^« Hiiflliiii,,^ wl Bz. X B. K>^ riK. 

ft iB>«iy^iuirdlii0lKI 
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IT ia my intention in the following pages to endeavour to 
convey to the mind of the European reader some distinct 
idea of the present manners and customs, usageB and instita- 
tioDB of my Hindoo countrymen, illustrative of their peculiar 
domestic aad aocial habits and the inner life of our society, 
the detajla of which can never be sufficiently accessible to 
Europeans. " It is in the domestic circle that manners are 
best seen, where restraint is thrown aside, and no estomal 
authority controls the freedom of eipression." 

I shall begin with a general account of the normal Hin- 
doo household, as the hving centre of the Tarioua elements of 
our society. But as it is impossible to describe all the varie- 
ties of aocial condition in a single sketch, I shall describe only 
the domestic arrangements of a family of one of the higher 
castes, enjoying a convenient share of worldly prosperity. 
Only the principal elements in the group can now be alluded 
to ; some of them will be described with greater detail in 
separate sketches. 

The family domicile of a Hindoo is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a regular sanctum, not easily accessible to the outside I 
world. Its peculiar construction, its tortuous passagea, its 
small compartments and special apportionment, obvioualy 
indicate the prevalence of a taste " cabined, cribbed, confined," 
precluding, as they do, firee ventilation and free intercourse. 
The annals of history have long since established the feat ycwA. 



the close confinement system, which exists in Bengal, ' 
luainlj owing to the oppresBioos of the Moslem conqueron 
and more recently to the inroada of the Findaree marauder^ 
commonly termed Barkis, the tale^ of whose depredations araJ 
still listened to with gaping month and terrified interest. 

The graduid. consolidation of the British power having eatalH 
lished on a firm basis the security of life and property, tivb 
people are beginning to avail themselves of an improved mods 
of habitation, affording better acconmi[>dation and a 
range of the comforts and conveniences of life. From tima 
out of mind there has existed in the country a sort of domeati^ 
and social economy, bearing a close resemblance to the old 
patriarchal system, recognising the .principle of a commor 
father or head of a family, who exercises parental control o 
idL The system of a joint Hindoo family* partaking of the. 
same food, living under the same roof from generation to i 
ation, breathing the same atmosphere, and worshipping thsi 
same god, is decidedly a traditional inheritance which the 
peculiar structure of Hindoo society has long reared and foe*; 
tered. This side of the subject will be enlarged upon in its 
proper place. 

A few words about the respective position and duties < 
the principal members of a Hindoo household will here be il 
order. 1 shall, therefore, begin with the Kartd, or male hea 
who, as the term importSj exercises supreme control over tl 
whole family, so that no domestic affair of any importaaoi 



• The late Dr. Jacksoa. wlio was tLe family pbjBician of the greu I 
Native millionaire — Babu AshutaBli Dey — eeeing the \ery itag^jl 
number of niea and wameu wboreeided in hie family dwelling-boaBa 
leinark^ thnt Che manaioQ was a small colony. A similar n 
was made by Dr. Daff when be happened t« see the namerous 
■-- rs of the Datta fatoily in Nimtala, west of the Free Church Instj 
o. If qU the children and adults, male and female, 
-i ware cow counted, the actual number would, if 1 am 
gme up tjj near BOO persons, perhaps more. 
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may be undertaken without bia conaent or knowledge. The 
financiEil expenditure, alinoBt entirely regulated by his superior 
judgment, seldom or never exceeds the available means at hie 
disposal The honor, dignity, and reputation of the family 
wholly depend on his prudence and wisdom, weighted by age 
and matured by experience. His own individual happiness is 
identified with that of the other members of the household. 
There is a proverb among the Natives, teaching that the 
counsel of the aged should be accepted for all the practical 
purposes of life (except in a few unhappy instances to be 
notioed hereafter); and the rule exerts a healthy influence 
aa the domestic circle. As the supreme head, he has not 
only to look after the secular wants of the family but likewise 
to watch the spiritual needs of all the members, checking 
irr^uloritiea by the sound discipline of earnest admonition. 
As one of the usual consequences of a patriarchal system, a 
respectable Hindoo is often obliged to support a number of 
hangera-on, more or less related to him by kinship. A brother, 
an uncle, a nephew, a brother-in-law, etc., with their families, 
are not unfrequeutly placed in this dependent position, not- 
withstanding the trite apothegm, — which saya, "it is better 
to be dependent on another for food than to live in his fumse." 
This saying is to be supplemented by another, which runs 
thus : " Lakskmi, the goddess of prosperity, always commands 
a numerous traia" The proper significance of these phrases 
ia but too well understood by those who have been unfortunate 
enough to come under their practical exemplification. 

Nest in point of importance in the domestic circle is hia t 
wife, the Ginni, or the female head, whose position ia a res- i 
ponsible one, and whose duties are alike manifold and arduous. 
She has to look after the victualling department, report to her 
husband or sons the exact state of the stores,* order what is 

* Kativea are alv/aye ptovidvat enough U laj ia a month's sopply 
of those articles which are DOl> of a perishable anture. In the Uqq«>i 
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wanted, acoouDt for the eitm consumption of victu&ls, ad<^' 
the necessary precautions against being rubbed, see that ejePf. 
one IB duly fed, and that hospitality is extended to the j 
and helpless, watch that the rules of purity are practic&Uj^ 
observed in every department of the household, and make dailj 
arrangements as to the meals for the day. The practio 
domestic economy engages her whole attention from the momenC 
she undertakes her varied duties in the inner department Q 
a houscliold, the proper management of which is to her ft 
congenial occupation, becoming her sex, her position, her hatn* 
tudea, her tastes. Independent of these domestic duties, which' 
are enough to absorb her mind, she has other duties to dia^ 
charge, which shall be indicated hereafter. 

The other members in the body of the household are thd 
daughters and daughters-in-law, whose relative positions and^ 
duties demaud a separate notice. Looking at their close irelO" 
tionahip it is reasonable to conclude that they should bear tha' 
kindliest feelings to each other, and evince a tender regard foifl 
each other's Imppiness, retumiug love for love, and ^mpathy tot 
sympathy. But unhappily, here, as elsewhere, the oppoaitio: 
incompatible temperaments embitters some of the sweetest enjoy- 
ments of life. In the majority of cases, a nanad, the sister t^ thSi 
husband, though allied to another family, is nevertheless soli- 
citous to minister to the domestic felicity (rf her bkdja, or the 
wife of her brother, but tmhappily her intent is often miscoifc 
strued, and the sincerity of her motive questioned. Instead 
of an unclouded cordiality subsisting between them, the gen^4 
oua affection of the one is bu q ed by he other. HenoSfi 

an unaccountable coldness c< mmonly p n m up between them, 
which materially subtracts fr m he g ow h f don estic felicity. 



and Centrul Provincea, tb f g a j p ovid a welve-moutlia' 

teqoiremente at the harrest as n wli a p a moderate. Tht^ 

LB enabled to hueband h u □ li at cuonomical 

iT possililtl. 




13 that a vfiat amount of ignorance trnd prejudice 
yet renders ua incapable of appreciating the highest end of the 
social state. 

When the female members of a household receive a visit 
from tbeir neighbours and friends (such visits being few and fer 
between), their first inquiry ia generally as to the amount of 
ornaments possessed, their workraaaahip, their value. Few 
things pleaae them better than a conversation on this subject, 
which, from the absence of mental culture, almost wholly 
monopolizes their mind. If not thus spent, the time is usually 
frittered away in sundry petty frivolous enquiries of a purely 
domestic character. On matters of the moat vitsl importance 
their notions are absurd and childish.* Except in isolated 

* The following scene will clearly illustrate the point. At an 
ftasflmbly of females oo a feabiva oooftsion, the oonvecBation turned, 
among other CDirent topics of the da;, on the religion of the Sdfieb 
loqncs (Entopeiius). Impelled by a Benae o( juatiee no leas than by 
the convictions of oonaoience, T expressed my admiratioo of the dis- 
intereatied eserCions of the Ghriatian Misaionaries in endeavouring to 
spreiul among anr benighted coantrymen the beue&ts of a ^ood 
edacation as well aa the blea^tings of a, good religion. Fearlessly 
encountering all the daJigera of the deep, renonncing all the pleasures 
of the world, and submitting to persecution. aoSeiiag, and reproach, 
they not only come among ns, l)at travel through the moat uncon- 
genial cliraes. in order " to preach Christ, *' The remarltable disinter- 
esbednesa and self-denial of aome of thoae Missionaries ia a bright 
reality, to appreciate which is to appreciate Christianity. Before the 
propagation of the religion of Christ, said I, the moat admired form 
of goodness was centred in patriotism or the lose of one's Own 
country, but Jeans brought with him a new era of philanthropy, the 
main pervaiiing principle of which is a apirit of martyrdom ia the 
cause of mankind. Can we find traces of Huch Catholicism m our 
Hindoo Shdatra 2 The universal fatherhood of Ood and brotherhood 
of man is practically enunciated only in the religion of Chriat. The 
women were nearly all atruck with the sublime, yet humble and dis- 
interested Tirtnea of the religion of the Sdheb leqiie». But a. pert 
young female, quite unachooled by oxpBrienoe and too much wedded 
to ivurilly ttttraotiona, rather thoaghtlessly repUed, '■ EduoWao'o. \i », 
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inatanceB, their bearing towards eacli otber ih marked by 

luavity and kindliness of mannera, which has a tendency to 
draw closer the bond of unioa between them all. 

is on such occasions that the amiable lovelineBs of human 
nature is displayed, — brightening, for a time at least, the otliei^ 
.Q dark region of a Hindoo zonanEi, and cheering the hearts 
of its inmates. In a thickly populated city like Calcutta, wiUi 
its broad roads densely crowded at all hours of the day, 
married female is permitted without a closed conveyance, 
I either a pilki or a carriage, to leave the house even for a 
laiugle moment, to go to that of her sister, perhaps some three 
(doors from her own. So great is the privacy and piuictiliouB- 
1 with which female honor is guarded in the East The 
sanctiou of the male or femalo head must, as a standing rule 
of female etiquette, be obtained before any one is at liberty to 
■ut even to return a friendly or ceremonious visit The 
reader may form an idea as to the tenacity with which the 
zenana system is enforced in a respectable family, from 
the circumstance of a young Ban, or daughter-in-law (!&» 

I are not so strict in the case of a daughter) being 
down aa immodest and unmannerly, if she were accidentally 
seen to tread the outer or male conipartmeiit of the housa 
If she hut chance to articulate a word or a phrese so as to 
reach the ear of a male outside, she is severely censured, and 



good thing in its own way, so far as it affords a means of eHDing' 
inoaey ; bnt why Ho the PAdris (MissionarieB) Btrive to qoorert 
Hindoo boys, Bod thereby compel them to fwHake their parents to 
whom they owe theii beingB ? What itdvantage do they gain by saoh 
19? This is not good. Tbe BrAlimo relig-ion does aok 
demand any anch Bacrifice. Why do the heads of the Pddru ache for 
this purpose ! TLoy ought to give all their money to hb, poor w< 
t^at we may buy oroamentB with it." Snoh is the low, grovelling' 
idea they generally have of Christiaiiity. It ia nseless to nrgae with 
them, simply because their minds are oompletsly saturated with deep- 
• TAoted prejudice, and narrow, debased, BelSsh views. 
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steps are instaatly taken to teach her better manaera for the 
future. Eyen the Gitmi, or female head, does not escape 
censure for a like offence. With such scrupuloua pertinacity 
is the privacy of the inner life of Hiudoo aociety preaorvcd.) 
A line of social domarcation is drawn around the zenana whichl 
a weU-bred Hindoo female is taught never to overstep, cither* 
in her conversation or bearing. Woe be to the day when she 
is incautiously led to move beyond her sphere, which, for all 
the practical purposes of life, is closely hemmed in by a circle 
of miserable seclusion, illustrating the scornful lines of the 

" Let Eastern tyrants from the light of heaven aeolade their boBom 

A few advanced Hindoos, more especially the Brahmoa, who 
have received the benefits of an enlightened education, are 
making strenuous efforts to ameliorate the degraded condition 
of their wives and sisters (the mothers being too old- and 
conservative to acquiesce in the spirit of modem innovation) 
and to bring them to the front, if possible, by ignoring the 
rules of orthodoxy. But it is the firm belief of men of eipe- 
rienoe and observation, that the time is yet far distant when 
this bold, sweeping, social revolution will be brought about 
with the general consensus of the people at large. The moral 
tone of Native society must be immensely raised, its manners 
and ouatoms entirely remodelled, and its traditional institu- 
tions and prescriptive usages thoroughly purified, before the 
consummation of so desirable an end can be successfully 



A Hindoo girl, even after marriage, enjoys greater liberty 
and is treated with more indulgence at her father's house than 
at her father-in -law's. The cause of this is obvious. From 
the very period of her birth, she is cherished by her mother, 
aunts, and sisters, no less than by her father, tmcJes, and 
brothers, — all of whom naturally continue to bear to her the 
eame love and affection throughout her after-life. A mother 
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hugs her more tenderly, caresaes her more fondly, hangs abc 
her more affectionately, feck greater sjmpathy in her joy w 
sorrow, and watches more carefully bow she grows np in beal^ 
than any mother-in-law can do. Whether she is eating, t 
or playing, her mother's care never ceases. Should matera 
admonition fail ta produce the desired effect, as it Bometii 
does, the usual threat of sending her to her fatlier-iii^av'^ 
acts as the most wholesome ooirective. 

The social relaxations of Hindoo females have a very limited 
range. Some delight in reading the Mahabharat, the Rama- \ 
yana, tales, roniances, etc, while others are fond of needle- 1 
work, playing at cards, or listening to stories rf a pnerile 
nature. Though they seldom leave their houses, yet thei? 
stock of gossip is almost inexhaustible. They t 
rally lively and loquaaioua, and the chief passion of their liC^ 
is for the acquisition of ornaments. They possess a retentivs 
memory, seldom forgetting what they once hear. Fond ol 
hyperboles, the sober realities of life have little attraction 
for their minds. Their social tone is neither so pure i 
elevated as becomes a polished, refined community, 
almost needless to add that their familiar conversation is aot 
characterised by that chaste, dignified language, which e 
tutes a prominent characteristic of a people far advanced in 
civilization. Objectionable modes of expression generally paaq 
muster among them, simply because they labor under th( 
great disadvantage of the national barrenness of intellect aii4 
the acknowledged poverty of colloquial literatura 

It is a well-known fact that Hindoo males and females d(» 
not take their meals together. Both squat down on the floor 
wlien eating. Except in the case of little girls, it is held 
highly unbecoming in a grown-up female to be seen eating by 
any male member of the family. As a rule, women take thei* 
meals after the men have iiniahed theirs. There is a popular 
belief that women take a longer time to eat than men. 01 
the perfection of the culinary art, they are better judges tl 



the men. Tkey chat and eat leisurely, becauee, when they 
have finished, thoy have no offices to go to, nor any definite 
oooupation to engage their minda in. A Hindoo writer has 
said, that, commonly apeakiug, they eat more and digest more 
readily than men. Easily pleased by nature, they take their 
meals without any complaint, though aometimes their food is 
not of the very best description. The choicest part of the food 
is offered in the first instance to the males, and the residue is 
kept for the females. A woman is religiously forbidden to 
taste of anything in the shape of eatables before it is given to 
ft man. Simple in taste, diet and habita, but shnt up in a 
state of close confinement, and leading a monotonous life, 
scarcely cheered by one ray of light, they are necessarily not 
fitted to receive large communications of truth. 

The children form an important link, in the great chain of 
the domestic circl& When sporting about in childhood, they 
have commonly spare persons, light brown skins, high foreheads 
beaming with intelligence, lai^e dark eyes, aquiline noaea, 
small thin-lipped mouths, and dark soft hair. The fairness 
of their complesion is generally darkened by exposure to the 
sun in the earliest stage of childhood. 

The child grows up under the fostering care of its parents 
amidst all the surroundings of the family domicile. As it 
advances in years, the mother endeavours, according to her very 
limited capacity, to instil into its mind the rude elements of 
knowledge. From early infancy when his mind becomes 
susceptible of culture and expansion, crude and imperfect 
religious ideas, largely leavened with superstition, are commu- 
aicated to him, which subsequently mould his character in an 
undesu^ble manner. His early affections and moral principles 
are almost entirely influenced by the impressions he receives 
at the maternal fount, and he seldom comes in contact with 
the outer world. He is taught to pay divine homage to all 
the idols that are worshipped at stated periods of the year, 
and bis indistinct ideas grow into deep convictions, the perni- 
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oious influenM of which can afterwarda be effaced only by tihe 
biesainga of western knowledge. In the pillages C/tdiiaki/it 
alnha, or rhythmic elementary lessoua, are Btill given oa a aort 
of moral exercise. From want of adequate capacity or cultura 
the mother is unfit to engraft on the youthful mind the higher 
divine truths, to teach the child how t« look on men, how to 
feel for them, how to bear with them, how f« be tnie, honest, 
manly, and how to " look beneath the outward to the spiritual, 
immortal, and divine." Solid, practical wisdom, however, u 
often extracted from the most commonplace experiences, even 
by untutored minds. 

/ " Honor thy father and thy mother," ia the first Bcriptural 
oommondmoot with promise, the importance and excellence of 

] which are early impressed oq the mind of a Hindoo child by 
wise, diacreet parents. Hindoos are honorably distinguished 
by their affections for their parents, and they continue to be 
!n in the maturer years of their life. 
In the case of a girl, even the most elementary sort of 
instruction is neglected, except that now she occasionally 
studies the Bengali primer- — an innovation which the spirit 
of the times countenances. When of proper age, she is sent to 
I female school, where she pursues her studies until finally 
withdrawn therefrom after her marriage. As a rational being 
she rnay continue to evince a natural desire and aptitude for 
intellectual progress, and may carry it on by home study 
according to her taste and position in life. A few have mode 
aatonishing progress, considering the formidable obstaoles 
which an abnormal state of society inevitably places in their 
way. The traditional bugbear that she will become a widow 
if she learns to read and write hoa happily passed away, not 
only in the great centres of education but likewise in several 
parts of the rural districts, where, to all appearances, females 
e just beginning, aa it were, to assert their right to the 

I improvement of their minds. This ia certainly an unerring 

k^tresage, foreshadowing the advent of national regeneration in 
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the fidiiesa of time, Mauy families, well-to-do in the world, 

engage a Christian govemeas* both for elementary instruction 
and for needle-work, the latter being an aeoomplishnient for 
which even the moat matronly Istdies have now taken a great 
liking. The introduction of this tasteful art has, in a great 
measure, superseded the idle, unprofitable gossip of the day, 
driving away ennui and elothfuluess at the same time. 

In almost every respectable Hindoo household there is a 
tutelar god, generally made of stone or metal after one of the 
images of Krishna, set up on a gold or silver throne, with 
silver umbrella and silver uteuaila dedicated to its service. 
Every morning and evening it is worshipped by the hereditary 
Prtrohil, or priest, who yisits the house for the purpose twice a 
day, and who, as the name implies, is the ^firsl in all religious 
oeremouies, second to none but the guru, or spiritual guide. 
The offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats and milk, made to 
the god, he carries home after the close of the service. A 
conch is blown, a bell is rung, and a gong beat at the time of 
worship, when the religiously disposed portion of the inmates, 



* The following iccidimt will, doubtlees. contribute Dot a litUe to 
tlie ttmoaement of tiie reader. One diij a governesB was giving ins- 
tructiocs in needle^work to a joang maFciiid girt of tbirteen years of 
age. She (the girl) was inilnstrioaaly I'ljing tbe needie, wbea lo ! 
on aged female ooak from tbe hoasa of bsr husband suddenly 
appeared beJ'oie her, and Bimply enqnired of her bow she was. The 
shy girl, overpowered by a seaee of sbaoie, dropped down her veil 
almost to the ground, and not oulf aCopped vork but, likewise ceased 
to tnlkto the governeBfl The latter, atruck with amnjement, quietly 
naked her pupO if she had hurt her eyes, because she held faebhei right 
hand on that part of her face. Other la/lies of the family stepped for- 
ward aad exjilained to the governes the real onuae of the awkward 
poHitioii the girl Was placed in. It was nothing more nor lens than the 
unexpected viait of Che female cook to the family of the bride. From 
fealingB of falas delicacy in presenue ot her liQBband'B cook, she hung 
down hei face and droppf^d down her vuil. Tbe governess learning 
the true cause politely desired the female conk to retire that she 
might be enabled to give her lessons without any intermpUoD. 
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male and female. In n quasi-penitent attitude, make thdrl 
obeisance to the god and receive in return the hollow ben»<a 
diction of the priest The daily repetition of the seirioe 
quickens the heart-beats of the devotees and servea to reminu 
them, however faintly, of their religioua duties. Such won-V 
ship ia popularly regarded as an act of great merit, paTingV 
the way to everlasting blisa. A auitahle endowment in landed I 
property ia sometimes set apart for the permanent support J 
of the idol, and is called the debatra land, or inalienable. ■ 
property, according to the Hindoo Shistras. Some families^ 
that have been reduced to poverty through a reverse of fortune M 
now live on the usufruct of the debatra land, which a 
a sheet-anchor in stormy weather. 

Besides the daily puja of the household deity there V 

t aome other extraordinary religious celebrations, such c 
those of Durgu, Kali, Lakahm!, Jagatdhatri, Saraawatt, and 
Kirtik, the Janm&shtami, Dole, Rash and Jhulan Jatris, etc, 
—the latter four being all pujas of Krishna, which excite 
the religious fervor of the Vaiahnavaa, aa contra-distinguished 
from the S&ktae, the followers of Kali or Durg4, the female 
principle. 

The internal daily details of a Hindoo household next 
demand our attention. In the morning when the breakfast is 
ready the little children are served first as they have to go to 
their schools, and then the adult male menibera, chiefly brothers, 
nephews, etc., who have to attend their offices. They all squat 
down vii^ms on small bits of carpet on the floor, while the 
mother aita near them, not to eat but to see that they are all 
properly served ; she closely watches that each of them is duly 
satisfied ; she would never feel happy should any of them find 
fault with a particidar dish as being unsavoury, she snubs 
the cook and taxes herself for her own want of supervision 

t the kitchen, because the idea of having failed to do her 
duty in this respect ia an agony to her mind. 

&B a mother, she avails herself of this opportunity to 
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engage in conversation, and conBult her sone about the conduct 
of all domestic affaire, which necessarily expand as the family 
increases. For example, sbc takes their advice as to the 
amount of expenditure to be incurred at the forthcoming 
wedding of Sharat Shaghi, the joungest daughter, in the 
month of Falgiin, or February. This is an occasion, when the 
hearts of both the sons and the mother overflow with the 
milk of human kindness, yet there is a deaire to avoid 
extravagance as far as possible. 

A prudent mother wisely regulates her expenses according 
to the means and earnings of her boes, and she seldom or \ 
never cornea to grief. An extravagant Hindoo mother has no 
existence in the actual realities of life. She ia a model of 1 
economy, devotion, chastity, patience, self-denial, and a martyr 
to domestic aifection. She may be wanting in mental accom- 
pliahmenia, which is not her own fault, but the very large 
share of stroug common-sense she is naturally endowed with 
sufBcieutly makes up for every deficiency in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. Accustomed to look upon her sons aa the pride 
of her existence, she seeks every legitimate means to promote 
their happineaa. If her daughters-in-law turn out queruloua, 
and fall out with one another, which is not uufrequently the 
case, ahe reconciles them by the panacea of gentle remonstrance. 
But unliappily, such is the degeneracy of the present age that 
the influence of wholesome admonition is shamefully ignored 
and often lost in the deluge of discord ; and the inevitable 
consequence is, that vicious selfiahnesa disturbs Heaven's 
blessed peace, and " love cools, &iendshipa fall off, brothers 
divide." 

After the sons have gone to their respective offices, the 
mother changes her clothes and retires into the t/idkurgkar (the 
place of worship) and goes through her morning service, at 
the close of which she prostrates herself, invokea the bleqpiug 
of her guardian deity, and then again changiug her clothes, 
takee her breakfast and enjoys a short siesta, while chewing 
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Till frf lietle, BomcUmcs mined witli tobacco leaf, in order 
;boii licr tuutli. 

iketch of a Hindoo family it is oeceBaary that 
MinelhitiK kIiouM be said about the domestic aervaate attached 
to a HiucI'M) hftUMehnld. The cook, whose employment involTes 
Mmtt very imi«irtant conaideratioiia, may be either a male or a 
finn&lc. In moat funilies, a preference is shewn for a female 
mnk* for reasons which are nbvioua. The kitchen, being, as a 
rule, placed in the inner division of the house, the femalea 
liavo all opportunity to assist her iu various ways, so as to 
facilitate and expedite her work, which certainly is not always 
of the most plensnut nature. The dietary of a Hindoo family, 
&■ may he easily anticipated, is of the simplest description, 
wmBisting for the most part of vegetables and fish, with a 
little milk and ghee, but no eggs or meat of any kind. Not 
like the dishes of the French and Mogals, highly flavoured and 
richly ttpiced, the daily prepiiratious ate very simple ; no onion, 
garlic, or strong ai'omatic spices are used. They are easy of 
digestion and jMilatable to taste, being altogether Iree 
offensive and ftetid smell. The simple turmeric, pepper, 
min, coriander and mustard seeds, etc., generally impart a 
flavour to the preparations, which the frugal and abstemioup 
Hindoos eat with great Kest. I have known the wives 
several rich Babus take a delight in preparing with their o' 
hands the evening meid of their husbands and sons. This i^ 
entirely a labor of love, which they go through with tlu 
greatest cheerfulness. It is necessary to mention here tha^ 
without Jisb, which are very abundant, a nice little Hindoj 
breakfast or dinner in Bengal is an impossibility. The art o) 
cooking should not be a mystery to all save the initiated fewi 

• Whetliec deaoendcl from a Brahman or Kiyiistha family, she goa 

by tlio genera! name of Bdmiut DiiU (BrilliroaQ sister), so named tb^l 

the membetB of other tainilieH might uiieuBpticting-ly eat oat of bSj 

hauds. 'Hie food cooked b; a miilille aged female (gcuerally a widow] 

'•tred safe and irreproacbable. 
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it ahould be the study of every good and thrifty woman who 
IB willing to sacrifice needless elegaace and pomp to comfort 
and eaonomy. 

This ^astronomical digreKsion will serve to indicnte the 
taate of the Hindoos in Bengal, and the very simple style 
of thetr living. Even in the selection of articles of food 
a nice distinction is observed ; fish are dressed in a part of 
the kitchen quite diBtinct from where the vegetable dishes are 
prepared, because a widow is strictly forbidden to use anything 
whioh hna come in contact with fish. Moreover, a widow will \ 
not accept a dish unless it ib prepared by a real Briihnaan cook, ( 
male or female. Should a male member of the family be ever 
disposed to eat goat flesh (he is forbidden to use any other 
kind of meat, save mutton, when sacrificed) a S6kla cook 
undertakes to prepare it for him. When she has finiBhed, she 
changes her clothes and purifies her body by sprinkling over 
it a few drops of Ganges water. Excepting little unmarried 
girls, whose parents are Sdktas (worshippers of female deities), 
no Hindoo female is pennitted to use meat even by suiferance. 
In other rigidly orthodox families a similar concession is I 
withheld. 

The wages of a female cook, who in nine eases out of ten 
is a widow, are about six or seven rupees a month, with a few 
annas extra for Ekida»ki — the day of close fast for all widows — 
and cocoamit oil for her hair,* six pieces of grey shirting, 
each ten cubits long, and three bathing napkins a year. She 
also gets an extra piece of cloth at the Durgi-puja festival, 
when the most wretched pauper, somehow or other, puts on 
new clothes. Some of the widow cooks have certainly seen 
better days, but the vicisaitudes of fortune have reduced them 

* In order to pCEserve the haic and keep it clean, all Hmiioo 
femnles in Bengal use cocoanut oil for the head ; they however cab 
their bodies with mastard oil before bathing. Young ladiea occasion- 
ally USB pomatum, bear's grease, soap, etc., thoug-h, in a reliKJoua 
Benae. this ia desecration. 
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to poverty. As a rule, they bear the load of misfortune nitk 
the greatest patience. They eome chiefly from the villngwi, 

and it spenka much in favor of the purity of their character 
thftt they ungrudgingly submit to the menicd offices of a 
drudge, instead of being seduced into the forbidden paths of 
life. Of course there are a few black sheep in the flock, but 

J happily their number is very limited, A male cook is always 
a Br&hmnn. It is almost superfluous to add that the employ- 
ment in a familv or tliu admittance of any man-servant into 
iho limer Hiwrtmonts of a Hindoo household, which are empha- 
Ucttllv tllp Ki''>*^t uvHiti-o, aa well of domestic happiness as of 
wHir^iWte MiwtUy, in open to many objections. 

ITh*?" ftm^ttnl (inmtnttio servant that demands a notice at our 
HwM In {\v> ,lhU or maid-servant of the family. Her duties 
( WW i\ll*i»' iwipismii aiid troublesome. Like the potter's wheel 
■Ihv iHVHMtiHilly llinii backwards and forwards and knows no 
i'|IWi> Mil fllitiUt I.IU1 o'clock at night. She rises early in the 
K^^HtKlU. •wiii>|m iMid washes aU the rooms and verandahs 
■ htftlili' Uii> hiiiirui, clcanii all the brass utensils of the family, 
I hlltlll>*' ll«i »U>ye, [Munds the kitchen spices, cleans the fish 
I fhf iNiiilibiKi "li'l attends to other duties of a household natnr& 
I lltmi" tiinlilourvantd are ahnoat exclusively employed in taking 
nr nKllilnni. Their duties are not so hard as those of the 
Idllritly'iW Inrliciited above. These females are often drawn 
ftfridii flia ilnija of society, and their conduct, or rather mis- 
lumitlittit., rifimetimes loads to the most unhappy residts. Their 
m Ma alfout two rupees a month, exclusive of food and 
Ktf(rtti**< They occasionally make aomethiug also by gratuities 
fhiti onfrytuK prweutii to relatives and friends. 
I n*xt ernxie to the male servants : there are more than 
Mn of them in a respectable family, and their services 
I ftl tlw main Ronfitied to the outer apartments of the house, 
molt «nd clRftQ all the rooms, spread white cloth bed- 
II ihts IliKir, change the water of the huikd {the first 
jbfth at an ordinary and special reception), fiU the 



J 
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ehillam with tobacco, fold the fine black-bordered Simla Dhnti 
and l/rdni (Babu'a native dress suit), put the lamps in order, 
and go to the B^ir to make purohaaes. Their pay rongeB 
from three to four rupees a month, eicluaive of food and 
clothes. 

A rich Hindoo, however, has a large establishment of ser- 
vants in addition to those mentioned above. There are dui-- 
wans (door-keepers), sycea (grooms), coachmen, gardeners, 
aircar, cashier, accountant, etc., each of whom dischargea his 
functions in his own sphere, but they seldom or never come 
in contact with the female inmates of the house. The cashier 
is the moat impiortant and responsible person, and his income is 
larger than that of any other servant, because he gets his 
commission from all tradespcoplo dealing with the family. 
All of them get presents of clothes at the great national 
festival, the Durgi-puji. 

The Khamdmd of a Babu is his moat favourite servant 
From the nature of his office he comes into closest contact 
with his master : he rubs his body with oil before bathing, and 
sometimes ahampooes him, — a practice which gradually induces 
idle, effeminate habits, and eventually greatly hicapaoitatea 
a man for the duties of an active lifa Indeed, to study the 
life of a "hig native swell" ia to study the character of a 
consummate oriental epicure, immersed in a ceaseless round 
of pleasures, and hedged in by a body of unconscionuble 
follows, diatingiiiabed only for theii- fljittery and servOity. 

Except in isolated instances, the general treatment of do- 
mestic aervonta by their masters is not reprehensible. 

Outside of those who understand the peculiar mysteries of 
the inner life of Hindoo society, very few axe aware that a 
wife — though the mother of three or four children — ia forbid- f 
den to open her lips or lift her veil in order to speak to her | 
huaband in the presence of her mother-in-law, or of any other' 
adult male or female member of the family. She may con- 
verse with the children without fear of being exposed to the 






« ft imiiropriety ; this is tho whole eitent of her libertT, 

* •*» i* imporativuly ci>nimaMdod to hold her tongne and drop 
*"» h«r veil Brhuuever hIig happens to see an elderiy member 

f ''" **y- A phrase useil in oommon parlance ( Bkafur BU- 

, *^'^"'} tJouotcB th« utmost privacy, as that which the m/e aS 

* ^'uii^or hrother shcmld olaorvo towards the elder fcroda- of 

I '^T hiiidmtid, It is an uiipaidonahle sin in the former, eTen 

, MJ wruo ill contact with the very ehndow of the latter. The 

^^*t*>t of coiiventionaliiam have reared an adamantine wall 

JS'^etii thu two, We have all learnt in our school-days that 

l'™^"*ly la a ijuality which highly adorns a woman, but the 

Wciiliar donieatio economy of the natives carries this golden 

Hi" to tho utmost stretch of restriction, verging on sacred 

*\imm prohibition. 

Ijuuflral state of Hiudiio female society, as at preaent 
'fpliKtituted, exhibits an improved moral tone, presenting an 
Wtfying contrast to the ffromincss of former times as fiir as 
popular amusements are concerned. The popular amusements 
Pf H'8 Hindoos, like those of many European nations, have 
Jftreiy been characterised by very strict moral principles. Bnt 
hxme and immoral nmiiscmcntB of former times do not 
Pow m much interest our educated females. The popular 
i^^ative Jii(r(ii (dramatic rqjroseiitatioTia ) do not now contain 
'JboBo low, obscene e«proiwirm8, which were usual only some 
Mrty yeara back; yet tlii^ are not altogether pure or elevated. 
■t i« true that some of thorn arc touching and pathetic m theii>rt 
fcenuiB, not jarring to tho monil sense, tut admirably adapted 

• the taste of a people having a supremo respect for tho 
OlatrouH and mytholoj^ical syHtums, from which most of these 
(/»■<!( arc derived. Tho marvellous and the supernatural 
'S'ays eiact an instinctive regard from the ignorant and ere- 

multitude. Tho P&nch&ll (with female actresses only) 

-ah ii j^ven for the amusement of the females, especially 

id marriage, is aomotimca much too obscene and 

tolerated iu a zenana having any pretension to 
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gentility. On such an occasion, in spite of strict conventional 
reBtrictions, a depraved taste clearly manifests itself. Much 
hu yet to be done to develop among the fematea.a taate 
for purer amuaements, better adapted to a healthy Btate of 
society. 

lu Hindoo females there is a prominent -teait *hich deaerves 
to be commended. Moses, Mohammed, and Manii, observes 
Benjamin Disraeli, say that cleanliness is religion. Cleanli- 
ness certainly promotes health of body and delicacy of mind. 
When that escelleut prelate, Heber, travelled in a boat on the 
sacred stream of the Canges, and saw largo crowds of Hindoo 
females engaged in washing themselves and their clothes on 
both sides of the river, at the rising and sotting of the suu, 
he most emphatically remarked that deanliness was the 
supreme virtue of Hindoo women. In the Upper Provinces, 
at all seasons of the year, hnndreds of women may be daily 
seen with baskets of flowers in their hands, slowly walking in 
the direction of the river, and chanting songs in chorus in 
praise of the " unapproachable sanctuary of MahAdeva, the 
great glacier-world of the Himilayi, with its wondrous pin- 
nacles, rising 24,000 feet above the level of the sea, and des- 
cending into the amethyst-hued ice cavern, whence issues, in 
its turbulent and noisy infancy, the aaored river of India." 
They display a purity, a sincerity, a constant , and passionate 
devotion to their faith, which present a striking contrast to the 
conduct of men steeped in the q^uagmiro of profligacy. 

Our ladies bathe their bodies and change their clothes twice 
in e, day, in the morning and in the afternoon ; otherwise they 
are not permitted to take in hand any domestic work. 

In large Hindoo households, the lot of the wife who is 
ohildleas is truly deplorable. While her sisters are rejoicing 
in the juvenile fun emd frolics of .their children, sporting with 
all the elasticity of a light, free, and buoyant heart, she aits 
sulkily aloof, and inwardly repines at the unkind oi-dinance of 
£idh(it6, and earnestly invokes Md Shaslhi (the patron deity 
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ol olkiUhvii) to .imut iwr -he inestimable boon of offspring, 
witlii»ui >vUicli this biirtuiiiy liie is unaaiiLtiliiid, unprofitable 
juhI hollow. 

I hv' i>ai't\MinLn^ ot* li HiikUh.* teuiiLLti is denounced as a sin, 
«<»i' Uk> atonciuoiic ot* whiuu oerroin reliirious rites are per- 
i<»»'uiVHl, aiul iuccsittint. prtiyi.«r* otfered to all the terrestrial and 
tH^v^Htuil j»*hIh ; but, iill her >jiipersdtioua practices proving Tain, 
lun- iuinvrv iij v.>nlv iatviwitioiL 

Hi thv' U^iimiti^ of this >4iorch [ ^jet out bv stating that the 
|HM^u\u\v wustitutioii of Hiniloo iociutv bears an affinity to the 
«'"» |»»vlint^ivtxiil *v:iLtc«L rhi» is true to a Tery jzreat extent 

flU »■ rf o 

Hyntvnu htw it» avlviuir^i^** and diisuiTantages^ which are, 
'^ »^ K»Vut uic»»un.\ iusot^^inibW 6x^ui it. If properly weighed 
'* *'**^ >*i'ftU\ tho Utter will most ;ikssuredlv counterbalance 
*'* «'»vh\or ; »v> luucU so tluAt* lu the o^reat majority of cases, 
**'"*'* ^ '^ud dis^\uit»tudo arc the inevitable result of joint 
*'^ *»ih»'/.at\ou, Loador^hip wrtainly implies organization; it 
"**'»*«l \\\K\ iwioUnis of tho iKUritux-hal system. But it is simply 
'^ '**'**'» U} t>xpoot thrtt thorv siiould always be a happy marriage 
!. ^"^*»dM \\\ ^^\\ ^y^y^^^^ Wtwoeu so many men and women 
***K 1ojji;(it|ior, oudowovl with different degrees of culture 
*»»ninMi(«(Hl by ml Yorso interests and sentiments. In the 
^ Mm of thinjrj^^ [^ [^ imiH>8sible tluit aU the members of a 
'*^^' Hiiiiiiy^ havinj^ Hopftrate and specific objects of their own, 
*/. <5<)al(jHco and oordially co-operate to promote the general 
«**■*} of a family, \indor a common leader or head. The 
^ .^'""'"'MHuot yot coiuo. Seven brothers living together 
^^ ^ heir wIvoh and cliildron, under one and the same paternal 
jL^' ^^iuiu^t roanonably bo expected to abide in a state of perfect 
iutti *^**^* ^^ ^*^"^ ^ Hclfittbnoss and incongruous tastes and 
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^'^^^l^w* an 

^^on, under the peculiar regime indicated above, 

^ * i^emarkable exception in the present state of 

«*y. On careful inquiry it will be found, that 
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women are at the bottom of that mischievous discord which 
eats into the very vitals of domestic felicity. Separation, 
therefore, is the only means that promises to afford relief from 
this social incubus; and. to separation many families have 
now resorted, much after the fashion of the dominant race, 
with a view to th6 uninterrupted enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. 

Having briefly indicated in the preceding lines the chief 
members of a Hindoo household in their several relations and 
characters, it is scarcely necessary for me to add, that whenever 
this interesting group consisting of sweet children, loving 
husbands and wives, and affectionate parents and brothers, is 
animated by virtue, recognizing the obligations of duty, the 
divinity of conscience, and the moral connection of the present 
and future life, then all the blessings of peace, joy and moral 
order will be found diffused around the social and domestic 
hearth. 



n. 

THE BIRTH OF A HINDOO. 

THE birth of a Hindoo into the household of which he is 
to form a member is attended with obBervaucea enjoined, 
more or less, by the religion he inherits. It has been stud 
that, by tradition and instinct, as well as by early habits, he is 
a religious character. He ia bom religiously, livea reti^ously, 

Ieata religiously, walks religiously, writes religiously, sleeps 
religiously, and dies religiously. Hia everyday life is an ent 
less succession of rites and ceremonies which he obseirt 
with the most sacred care. From hia very birth hia mind 
is imbued with suneratitious ideas, which subsequent mental^ 
eulture can hardly ever eradicata 

It is now generally known that Hindoo girls are betrothed 
even in their tenderest years, and that the solemnization of- 
the marriage takes place whenever they attain to the age of 
puberty. Thus it ia not uncommon for a young wife to be 
delivered of her first child in her thirteenth year, though 
the glory of motherhood ia more frequently not realized until 
the fourteenth or fifteenth year. When the period of delivery 
arrives, and to her it ia an awful period, the girl is taken into' 
a room called Sutikighar, or Aturghar, where no male 
members of the family are admitted. She ia made to vear 
a red-bordered robe, and two imngea of the goddeas SAashtki 
made of cow-dung are placed near the threshold of th» 
room to be daily worshipped with rice and diima grass, fbr 
one month — the period of her confinement If the labor be 
"otracted, she often suffers greatly from the want of a skilM 
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aurgeon or even a proper midwife. Before the founding of 
that noble Institution, the Calcutta Medical Collie, proper 
midwivea were not procurable, because they had had no sjb- 
tematic training ; the profession was chiefly confined to the 
Dome and BagiH oaate, yet some of these were known to 
hare acquired a tolerable fortune. Their fee varied from 6 to 
50 rupees, besides clothes and other gifts ; the poor, certainly, 
giving lesa For some years past, a strong belief has eiiated 
among some women that delivery in the name of the god 
Hari (Krishna) is very safe. They that follow this religious 
regime arc believed, in the miijority of casea, to have passed 
through the struggle of childbirth quite scathless. They use 
no jMl or thAp,* bathe in cold water immediately after 
delivery, take the ordinary food of diil^ vdlh, curry, fish and 
tamarind, after offering them to the god Hari ; and on the 
30th day they perform a puji (worship), consecrating in 
honor of the god a quantity of sweetmeats {sandftk and 
bdlasd) which they finally distribute among children and 
othera. This distribution is called HarirluL This stroug 
faith in the god seems to enable them to pass through the 
period of confinement without danger. If the offspring of 
such women beeome strong, their strength is attributed to the 
mercy of the said god.+ 

A woman that, follows the old prescribed practice has to take 
jkdl and thdp, and go through a strict course of diet, abstaining 
altogether from the use of cold water or any cooling beverage. 
She has to undergo the action of heat for at least five hours 
a day. The n b m b b ml bed all w th warm mus- 

tard oil — an api 1 cat wh h ns d d the best prcserv- 
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ative of health in children. Exposure of the mother in si 
shape is most strictly prohibited, and certain indigenous dm 
and worm appliaations are used as an antidote against i 
diBeoiBea of a puerperal character. 

While underling the throes of nature, the exhauM 
spirit of the expectant mother is buoyed up by the fond bof 
of having a male child, which, in the estimation of a Hhldot 
female, is worth a world of snfferiug. 

In the event of the child tumiug out a female, her friend) 
try to encourage the mother for the moment with the assort 
ance that the chUd ia a male, a lovely and sweet child, uahenA; 
into the world under the peouliar auapicea of the godde(i 
Shastht Such assurances help very much to keep up heai* 
Bpirit for the time being, but when she is brought t< 
and does not hear the sound of the conch,' her 
removed, sorrow and disappointment tate the place of joy 
and expectation, her buoyaut spirit collapses and a stroiq 
reaction sets in. She curses the day, she cureoa her fate. B 
"such is the moke and mechanism of human nature " that a] 
soon resigns heraelf to the wise dispensations of an overrulii^ 
Providence. She gradually feels a stronger affection for 1 
female child, and rears it with nil the care and tendemcM 
of a mother ; she caresses and fondles it as if it were a boj3 
and her affection growa warmer with its growth. This i| 
natural and inevitable. At the birth of a male child, t] 
occnrrence is immediately announced by sani/ia-dkant (the soni 
of the conch) ; musicians come without being sent for, ai 
play the tom-tom ; the family barber bears the happy tid 
to all the nearest relatives, and is rewarded with presents < 
money and clotL Oil, sweetmeats, fish, cui-dled milk, t 
other thiugs are presented to the relatives aud neig^boon 
■who, in return, offer their congratulations. A rich "■'—•— 



• Aoeordinft to ciistcm, a coneh or Inrge shell i 
lb of ft mulv uliiid, lla silence ia the dgn of Borj 
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though ho Btudiea domestic economy very carefully, is, however, 
apt to looaen hia purso atringa at the birth of a eon and heir. 
Forgetting her trouble and agony, the mother implores Bidkd- 
Id* for the longevity of the child. She gladly takes it to her 
brcaat, and her heart awells with joy every time she looks at 
its face. 

On the aecooJ day after delivery, she geta a little sago and 
ehiray-vdjd (a sort of parched rice). On the third day, the 
same diet, with the addition of a aingle grain of boiled rice, and 
a little fried potatoe or puU-lnill, that she may use those things 
afterwards with eafety. On the fifth day, if everything is 
right, the room is waahed and she is allowed to come ont of it 
for a short time ; a little boUed rice and moon^-ddl is her 
diet that day. 

On the aisth day, the image of the goddess Shaithi is wor- 
shipjwd in front of the room where the cliild Was bom, because 
she ia the ]>rotectress of all chilikeiL The pujA is called 
the .Sej^eyrd-puj4 (worship). Offerings of rice, plantains, 
sweetmeats, cloths, milk, &c, are presented to the goddess by 
the officiating priest, and the following articles are placed in 
the room for the Bidhdtd Purws (god of fate) m order that 
he may note down unseen on the forehead of the child its 
future destiny, vij., b. palm leaf, a Bengali pen with ink, a 
serpent's skin, a brick from the temple of the god Shiva, and 
two kinds of fruit, dnlmord and veyli, & little wool, gold and 
silver. On the eighth day ia held the ceremony of Alcmway, 
or the distribution of eight kinds of parched peas, rice, sweet- 
meats, with cowries and pice, amongst the children of the 
house and neighbourhood. On the evening of that day, the 
children assemble, and with a hila (winnowing fan ) go up 
tliree times to the door of the room, and beat it (the kulo) 
with small sticks, asking at the same ia chorus " how ia the 
child doing," and shouting, "let it rest in peace on the lap of 



!^C TBT BiBiz: or a scqknx 

lu motile?/ TiifiBe jnreniit oeraxuBus. if faenanania ilw 
iiiav tie called, frrvt in&mt/t deiisin xi ttie- diiidrEii. ^viio bv 
»(jiii«niiii«fe pruniuted irr liit cjiaer menibeK of ibt -hatakv to 
lUQUj^. w jufsuiar amue of tfaf: fKUicr. no; of caamt lo ixxitilc 
out to auiuw: iiim. Ai liie tnrxL of fi femak* iduld. in oook- 
wwswyt of ttie deureciffiian in ipriucL h if beLd. liik csBreman' 
ifc uutervec mi b xerr ihkb* Bcak. On ibc: thim'-fizBt dbx after 
till; uirtL tilt: Geremoirr of SAOf/^r-pajk k acain pnrFcirmffi. 
Heutit b womim. iriici iut^ had Twehnt or moK' cdiildTen. s caBed 
^iuuiiti-Buri, or ^* Sbasiiif f» old woman. ^* Before a Tirig cf a 
J^0Ui xpot. tbc: priesi. repearinr tlii^ uBnal incanuaian. psesenta 
ufl^iugfe of riot:. fruitCL BweeT3ikeai&. ciOLh&. parchfid |ieas and 
rio^, uIL tunueric. betieL betel-ninfi. rwct dnc^ ws^ and twentr- 
'jue uuuU wicker buikea^ filled with 2iuu' parolked rke) 
piaiftjtiitf and haia»d. -vdiicii are all pven to a mnnber of 
»\nueii w'Lobt; liufibands are alire. It is on this onnaskm tiiat 
tirt: yrxiafi m Hwj rBquired to pezfonn the irarship of liie god- 
<lt!jisfe SuhachauuL* fjiit of the forms of Ihirpa 

WLj»i idie fiOhar first goes to see the fihild, be puts a gold 
^in ijuto iu» iiand and lars his lienedictian an its head. Other 
r^dtotirefc viio mar be present at the time do the same. 

AJJ rt^p^.-tabk Hindoos kaep an exact record of the binh of 

a <;hiLd, ^p^^i&JJ r of a bar. EreiT familT his its DaibaJMa, 

4Mr iii^jr<jW^t^r, who ytvpares a baroeoope, in vbidi be notes 

(d^/wu tJb^ dar, tbe hour, and the minnte of the birth of the 

y^bJXd; vp^iuf the rfjU of its fate, and describes irhat shall happen 

U^ it durijiij^ it« life. These horoscopes are so mnch relied on, 

ihM if IX u tsutUA therein that the stellar mansion under which 

' iijuf; child wai» \jKjm waa not good, and that it shall be exposed 

' V/ »><,'ri'/ J* dawgens, either from sikness or accident, at any period 

'A j*>: \if% ftvtiry [x>»i«ible care is taken, throogh Grahajdg and 

ti'niif/tn, (n-Sy/iom atonement), to propitiate the god <rffate, and 

^, :;/0 oii iii<: a/yprchend^^ danger before it comes to pass. These 



I''// U*'; //'///uJar ktor/ of the go'Idess Sabachani, see Note B. 
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H papers are carefuUj preserved by the pareuta, who refer to them 
1^ when anything important, good or evil, happena to the child. 
I A Hindoo astrologer is a man of high pretensions ; he dives into 
the womb of futurity and foretells what ehall happen to a man 
ill this life, without suspecting for a moment that our Creator 
has not vouchsafed to us the powers of divination. In a court 
of justice these papers are of great value in verifying the esact 
age of a person ; and at marriage, or rather before it, they are 
carefully consulted as to the character of the stellar mansion 
under which both the boy and girl were born, and the peculiar 
ciroumstancea by which they were surrounded. Many a match 
is broken off because the signs in the jsodiac do not harmonize ; 
for instance, if the boy be of the Lioa-rass (sign) and the girl 
of the Lamb-rass, the one, it is said, will destroy the other. 
These papers, therefore, are of very great importance when a 
matrimonial alliance is being negotiated. 

When a male child is six months old, the parents make 
preparations for the celebration of the Annapr&aan, or chris- 
tening, when not only a name is given to the child, but it 
gets boiled rice for the first tima On this occasion, the father 
is required to perform a Biddhi Shrad, so called from the 
increase and preservation of the members of the family. Some 
who live near Calcutta celebrate the rite by going to Kill 
Ghat, and procuring a little boiled rice from one of the 
priests of the sacred fane at a cost of eight to ten rupees. 
When the rice is brought home, a few grains are put into the 
mouth of the child by a male member of the family. The 
ceremony being thus performed, the child from that day is 
allowed to take cooked food when necessary. Such families 
as do not choose to go to EalE Ghat, observe the ceremony 
at home, and spend from 200 to 300 rupees in feeding the 
Brahmans, friends and relatives, who, in return, offer their 
benediction and give from one to ten rupees each to the child, 
which being shaved, clad in a silk garment, and adorned with 
gold ornaments, is brought out for the purpose after the feaat. 
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It ia on such oocaeions that splendid dowries are settled on sou 
children, in grants of land or of Government securities, an 
I have known instances in which a dowry amonnted to a lak 
of rupees. Of lato yeare, the practice of making gifts to ti 
child being regarded as an obnuxioua tat, the good taste i 
some has led them to confine the entertainment within ti 
ciromnsoribed limit of their own family. Superstition haa H 
share in the choice of the name to be given to the child. Tl 
Hindoos are generally named after their gods and goddesss 
under a belief that the repetition of such names in the dail 
intercourse of life will not only absolve them from sins, bt 
give them present happiness and the hope of blessedness I 
ijl eternity. Some parents purposely ^vo an unpleaaaa 
fname to a child that may be bom after repeated beroavemenb 
/ believing that thereby the curseB of the wicked will fa 
* harmless on its head. Such names are Nufar, Gobardhaa 
Guie, Tincowri, Panchcowri, Duklii, Ac. In the case of gid 
a mother who haa many daughters, and does not wish fi 
/ more, gives them such names as Kekynnta (cessation), Ar* 
I (no more), Ghrind (despised), Chki-cMii (an expression of cm 
( tempt).* 

Except under extraordinary circumstances, a Hindoo motht 
seldom engages a wetnurse ; she continues to nurse her chi) 
till it is three or four years old, and attends at the f. 



• Apart from the horrid practice of female infanticide, now put 
stop to by a humane OuTornmeut, man; instances might ba given 
the extreme detestation in which the birti] of a girl is held even 1 
her mother. Among others I may cite the following' : A woma 
who was the mother of fonr daugbtera and of do boo. at the tii 
of her fifth delivery laid aside one thousand rupees for distributii 
among the poor in the event of her gaUAag a son. when, lo I she gnv 
birth toafemale child ojflijf. What did she do? She at onoe 
aside the money, mournfully dacilariiig- at the same time, that sli 
had already four fire-branda iuoeasantly burning in her bosoi 
waa the Jifth, which was enough, to burn her to death. 
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to her numerous household duties, which are by no means 
light or easy. Indolent loveliness, reclining on a sofa, is not a 
truthful picture of her life ; it may be she has to cook for her 
husband, because he is such an orthodox Hindoo that he will 
on no accoimt accept food (such as rice, ddl, vegetables, curry 
&C. ) from any other hand. In such families, the woman has 
to rise very early, perform her daily ablutions and attend to 
the duties of the kitchen ; and before nine the breakfast must 
be ready, as the husband has probably to attend his office at ten. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see a woman cooking, suckling 
her child, and scolding her maid-servant at one and the same 
time. A Hindoo woman is not only laborious, but patient and 
submissive to a degree ; let the amount of privation be ever so 
great, she is seldom known to murmur or complain. All her 
happiness is centred in the proper discharge of her domestic 
and social duties. So simple and unambitious is a Hindoo 
female, that she generally considers herself amply rewarded if 
the food prepared by her hands is appreciated by those for 
whom it is intended. It is a lamentable fact that, expert as 
she doubtless is in the art of cooking, she is totally incapable 
of nourishing the minds of her children with any solid intellec- 
tual food worthy of the name. As already indicated, she com- 
municates to her child what she can out of her own store of 
simple ideas and superstitious beliefs, but her best gift is the 
care and tenderness which she lavishes upon it, and the waken- 
ing of its young soul to return her love. 



THE HINDOO SCHOOL BOY. 

FROM the time when the young Hindoo passes from 1 
infant stage of " mewling and puking in the i 
arms " till he goes to school, he is generally a bright-eyod, aotiif 
playful boy, full of romping spirits, the favourite of all aroui 
him. His diet is light, and his health generally good. Hfl 
usually runs about for three or four years in pvrit natvralibTU, 
and among the lower classes a string is tied round his loins 
with a metal charm attached to frighten away the evil spirits. 
When he attains the age of five, the period fixed by his parents 1 
for beginning his ednoation, he is sent to a Paia&la (vc 
infant school ), not, however, without making a puAj i 
Saroiwati, the goddess of learning. On the day appointo 
and it must he a lucky day according to the Hindoo almans 
the child bathes and puts on a new dukli (garment) and % 
taJcen to the place of worship, where the officiating priest bu 
previously made all the necessary arrangements. Rice, iruito 
and Bweetmeats are then offered to the goddess, who ia r 
ously invoked to pour her blessing ou the bead of the t 
After this, the priest takes away all the things offered to \ 
goddess, with his usual gift of one or two rupees, and the ohil<U 
is taken by his parents to tlie Pdts&id and formally introduM 
■to the GuruTnakdihaya, or master of the school With ( 
natural curiosity of children all present gaze on the new comet 
.as if he were a being of a strange species. But the old boyi 
soon become familiar with the new one, and a sort of intin 
^gradually springs up amongst them. In this country a b 
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is made to learo the letters of the alphabet, not by pronouncing 
them, but by writing them on the ground with a Hmall piece of 
it&aW, or soft stone, and copying them over and over again until 
he thoroughly masters them. Five letters are set him at a time. 
After this he is taught to write on palm leaves with ink and 
a wooden pen, then on a alato and on green plantain leaves, 
and, finally, on paper. At every stage of his progress he is 
expected to make some present to his master in the shape of 
food, clothes, and money. A village school begins early in 
the morning, and continues till eleven, after which the boys 
are allowed to go home for their breakfast ; tbey return at 
two, and remain in the school till evening, when all the boys 
are made to stand up in a row, and one of the most advanced 
amoi^st them shouts out the mnlti plication and numeration 
tables, while all are taught to repeat after him and to commit t^i 
memory what they hear. With a view to. encourage the early 
attendance of the boys, a Gurumakdshaya Bometimea resortw 
to the odd method of the haihekkari system in his Pdtidta, 
which means that all the boys are to have stripes of the eano 
on the hand, in arithmetical progression, in the order of their 
coming, that is, the first comer is to have one stripe, the second 
two, and so on, in consecutive order. The last boy is some- 
times made to stand on one log fur an hour or so to the infinit-e 
amusement of the earlier comers. The system certainly has a 
good effect in ensuring early attendance. 

The course of instruction in such schools embraces read- 
ing in the vernacular, a little of arithmetic and writing and 
the keeping of accounts for those who are thought clever boys. 
Stupid and wicked pupils are generally beaten with a caue, 
but their names are never struck off the raster, as is the case 
iu English schools. Sometimes a truant is compelled to stand 
on one leg, holding up a brick in his right hand, or to keep hia 
arms stretched out till he is completely eihausted, Another 
mode of punishment consists in applying the leaves of Bickuti 
(a stinging plant) to the back of a naughty boy, who natur- 
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ally smarts under the torture. The infliction of such cruel! 
puuibbments eomotiniea lends the boys to conspire against the 
maatflr for the purpose of retidiatiou, which generally resulta 
in bringing him to his sensea. Hindoo hoys are extremely 
seuBitivc, and are very apt to resent any affivjut to which they 
are cruelly sul)jccted by tlieir master.* The fee iu a village 
Bchool is from ft penny to three-pence a head per month, but the 
master has additional perquisites in the shape of victuals and 
pice. There is a common saying among the Hindoos that 
ia twelve months there are thirteen piirbam, or festival^ 
implying thereby, that there arc far too many pdrbans. On 
every such occasion the boys are expected to bring presents 
for the master, and any unfortunate boy who fails to bring 
one is denied the usual indulgence of a holiday. Little 
boys are seldom fond of reading, they would gladly saorifice 
anything to pnrchaae a holiday. * It is not an uncommon 
thing for a boy to steal pice from his mother's box in order 
to satisfy the demands of his master at the festival The 
principle on which a village school is conducted is essentially 
defective in morality. Instead of teaching the rules of good 
conduct and enforcing the first principles of morality, it 
' often sadly defeats the primary object of a good education, 
namely, the formation of a sound moral and virtuous 
character. It is a disgrace to hear a schoolmaster, whose con- 
duct should be a pattern of moral eicellenco, use towards his 
pupils, for little faults, the most vulgar epithete, the effeotB 
of which are seldom obliterated from their minds, even in 

* ApropBt, I may mention here tlie following incident. A few yean 
bock a well-known inaRter of the Hindoo School being placed in a rei^ 
. awkward poBitioD. had to cnll in the nid of the Police, Sons Sailwa 
and Segmes — nlwajs a set of desperate charnoterH — were retained hy 
I the boys for the pnrpoee of intuiting him in the public street, but tile 
' ' timely intorterence of the Police pmt a atop to the contemplated bm- 
' ' t«l assanlt. This hod the effect of inducing the muster bn hebave ia 
L-j^tnre with greater forbearance, if not with more sotier judgment, 
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advanced life. Howeyer, aucli days of obnoiioiiB pedagogiam 
are almost gone by, never to come agajn, now that the syBtem 
of priroftry education has been extended to almoat every village 
in India, under the auspices of our liberal Government Whilst 
on this subject I may state that some forty years ago our 
Government appointed the late Rev. William Adam to be the 
Commissioner of Education in Bengal. That highly talented 
and generous philanthropist submitted in his report to 
fJovemment a scheme of education very similar to what is now 
introduced throughout Bengal The scheme was then ignored 
on account of its great expense, and the Commissioner was so 
disheartened at the apathy of Government towards the edu- 
cation of the masses, that a few days before his departure 
from Calcutta, when he took farewell of some of his most 
distinguished native friends, his parting words were to the 
following effect : " Your Government is not disposed to 
encourage those who are its real friends." This reproach baa, 
however, been subsequently removed by the adoptiofl of a 
primary system of education. The spirit of the times and 
the growth of enlightened sentiments have gradually inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive scheme, which, although still limited 
in its range, embraces the moral and inteUectual improveipent 
of all the people.* 

In CiJcutta, when a boy is six years old, his parents are 
aniious to have him admitted into one of the public schools, 
where he may have an opportunity to learn both the Vernacu- 
lar and the English languages. He may be said from that 
day to enter on the first stage of his intellectual disintegration. 

• Dr. W. W. HuutBr, President of the Eiiucatioa Commiasion, haa, 
if I mistake not, aacoessfuUy solved the importaDt problem of Indian 
education. His comprehenaive Bolienie Is based on a system of 
primary instruotion, admirably adapted to carry tbo bleKsings of 
popular enlighteonient to the most obsoare parts of the empire, which 
will untiuentionnbly reodet bis name fragTaat smonget the teeuung' 
millions of India. 
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Tlio UK>k» that are put into his hands gradually open his eyes 
aiul tf:L()aud his inteil«H:t : he learns to discern what is right 
aud what is wn.)0^ ; he reasons within himself and finds that 
what ho had learut at home was not true, and is led by degrees 
to rvuouucv his old ideas. Every day brings before his mind's 
eye the ^ijaud truths of Western knowledge, and he feels an 
irresistible desire^ not only to test their accuracy but to 
ailvtuice tiarther iu his scholastic career. He is too young, 
however* to wei^ well everything that comes in his way, but 
as he advances he duds the light of truth illumine his mind. 
Hh (HAreut^ik if orthodox Hindoos^ necessarily feel alarmed at 
hist now idetis and try to counteract their influence by the 
•tereotyjHHl arguments of the wisdom of our forefathers ; but 
however iuiuvically dis^Kwed, they dare not stop his progress, 
lH>cau^> they ^h> that English education is the surest passport 
to hiuior aud distiuotiv^n. In this manner he continues to 
move thrvHigh the various classes of the middle schools till he 
is advAu^vil to oue i.>f the higher educational institutions con- 
noctinl with the University, and attains his sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year, which is popularly regarded as his marriageable 
ago. 
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WHEN a girl is five yanra of age, she is initiated by an 
elderly woman iu the preparatory rites of Brataa, or 
V0W3, the primary object of which is to souure her a good hus- 
band, and render her rehgious and happy throughout life. 
While ft boy ia sent to the PatafiU, a girl is commonly for- 
bidden to read or write, but has to begin her course of Brataa. 
The germs of superstition being thus early implanted in hor 
mind, she is more or less iufluencod by them ever after. 
Formed by nature to be docile, pliant and susceptible, she 
readily takes to the initial course of religious exercises. 

The first rite with wiiich ahe has to commence is called the | 
" Shiva-pujS," after the esampie of the goddess Dnrgd, who 
performed this ceremonial that she might obtain a good hua- ] 
band ; and Shiva is regarded as a model husband. On the ■ 
30th day of Chaitra, being the last day of the Bengali year, 
she is required to make two little earthen imi^es of this god, 
and placing them on the rind of a bael-fruit (wood-apple) with 
leaves, she begins to perform his worship ; but before doing so, 
ahe is enjoined to wash herself and change her clothes, a 
requirement which enforces upon her, thus early, cleanliness 
and purity in habits and manners, if not esacUy in thought 
and feeling. Her mind being filled with young susceptibilities, 
she imbibes almost instinctively an increasing predilection for 
the performance of religious ceremonies. Sprinkling a few 
drops of holy water on the heads of the images, she repeats 
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the following worda ; " All homage to Shiva, all homage to 
Shiva, all homage to Hara (another name of Shiva), al! 
homage to Bajjara," meaning two small earthen balls, lite peaa, 
which are stuck on the body of the images. She is then to 
become absorbed in meditation about the form and attributes 
of the god, and afterwards she sajs her prayers three times 
in connection with Shiva's various names, which I need not 
here mention. Offerings of flowers and bael leaves are then 
presented to the god with an incantation. Being pleased, 
Mahadeva (Shiva) is supposed to ask from heaven what Brata 
or religious ceremony Gauri(Durga) ia performing. Gauri I 
replies, she is worshipping Shiva, that she may get him. for I 
her husband, because, as said before, Shiva ia a model husband. J 

Then comes the Brata of Hari or Krishna. The two feet of 
the god being painted in white aandal paste on a brass plate, 
the girl worships him with flowera and sandal paste. The god,, 
seeing thia, is auppoaed to ask what girl worships hia feet, and I 
what boon ahe wants. She replies ; " May the prince of the I 
kingdom be my husband, may I be beautiful and virtuous, and/ 
be the mother of seven wise and virtuous sons and two band-} 
some daughters." She asks that her daughtera-in-law may bei 
induBtriouB and obedient ; that her sons-in-law may shine in \ 
the world by their good qualities ; that her granary and farm- . 
yard may be always full, the former with corn of all sorts, a 
the latter with milch cows ; that when she diea all those w 
are near and dear to hor may enjoy long life and proaperity ■ 
and that she may eventually, through the blessing of Hari, die 1 
on the banks of the sacred Ganges, and thereby procure i 
entrance into heaven. 

It is worthy of remark here that even young Hindoo girls, 
in the esercise of their immature discretion, make a distinction 
between the goda in the choice of their husbands. In the first 
Brata, that of Shiva, a tender girl of five years of age is 
taught, almost unconsciously as it were, to prefer that god to 
Kriduifii for her husband, because the latter, a^ording to the 
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Hindoo iShastraB, is reputed to have borne a questionftble 
character. I once asked a girl why she would not have [ 
Krishna for her husband. She promptly answered that that 1 
god disfiorted with thousands of Gopinfa (milkmaida) and I 
waa therefore not a good god, while Shiva was devot^ily at- { 
tached to hia one wife, Durga. The explanation waa full of 
significance from a moral and religious point of view. 

The third Bntta involves the worship of ten images. This 
requires that the girl should paint on the floor ten images of 
deified men, as well as of gods, with pitali or rice paste. / 
Offering them flowers and sandal paste, she asks that she may J 
have a father-itt-law like Dasaratha, theiiitherof Rama Chandra;! 
a mother-in-law like Kausalyfi, hia mother; a husband like 
Rama Chandra himself; a dnynr, or husband's brother, like 
Lakshmana, Rima'a younger brother ; a mother like Shasthi, 
whose children are all alive ; like Kunti, whose three sons ] 
were renowned for their justice, piety, courage, and heroism : 
like the Ganges, whose water allays the thirst of all ; like ' 
mother earth, whose patience is Ineihaustihle. And, to crown | 
the whole, she prays that she may, like Durgfi, be blessed with i 
an affectionate and devoted husband ; that, like Draupadi (the 
wife of the five Paudavas), she may be remarkable for her ■ 
industry, devotion and skill in the culinary art ; and that she 
may be, like SIta (the wife of RAma Chandra), whose chastity 
and attachment to her husband were worthy of all praise J 
These three Bratas take place in the Bengali month of Baisakh 
(April), which is popularly regarded as a good month for the 
performance of meritorious works. The prayer cootaiuod in 
them eipresses the highest female wish in entire accord with 
the injunctions of tlie holy ShSatra, but how often are the 
amiable quahties enumerated above lost in the actual conflicts 
of life, in which evil desires predominate and swallow up every 
generous impulse 1 

The nest Brata ia called the Sanjuti Brata. It is so 
intended to ward ofi' the tliouaand evils of polygamy- — an 
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tULtutal isstitatioD, which ooght to be prohibited in ereiy 
dvihaed commimitj. To get rid of the conseqaetices of this 
monstTooa evil, a girl of fire jrears of age is taught to offer ber 
invocation to God, and id the outburst ef her juTCnile feelingl 
is almost iiiTolimtarily ted to indolge in aQ manner of cnraest 
xaA imprecations against the possible HtsI of ber bed. Nor \ 
can we find fault with her condoct, becaase " an oTermaater- | 
ing and brooding sense"' of some great future calamity thus 
early hannta her mind. 

In performing the Sanjuti Brata, the gu-l paints on the floor 
with rice paste a Tariety of objects, such as the bough of a flower 
tree; a palki (palanquin), containing a man and a woman, with 
the snn and moon over it ; the Ganges and the Jamuna, with 
boats on them ; the temple of Mahadeva with M^ahadeva in it ; 
varioua ornaments of gold and precious stones, houses, markets, 
a garden, a granary, a farmyard and a number of other things, 
all intended to represent worldly prosperity. After painting 
these, she invokes Mahadeva and prays for his blessing. 
elderly lady, more experienced in domestic matters, then b 
I to dictate, and the girl repeats after her a voUey of abuses a 
curses against her Satiti, or rival wife, iu the possible future. 
'' There, stripped, fair rlietoric langitisbed od the ground, 
And shameful Billiaga^te ber robcd adorn." 
The following are a few specimens of the curses ; I wish I 
could have transcrilied thera in metre : — 

" Sat/ri, Bayri, BayH {a. Cooking utensil), 
Msf my Satiu become a slave 1 

KhAiigrd, Ehdiigrd, Khdugra (a broomstick}, 
ffla; 1117 Satin be exposed to iufatny ! 

Hathd. Ilathi, Batha. (a cooltiug utensil), 
Hay I devonr my Satin't head I . 
Gila^, GiUy, Gilay (a fruit), 
Hay m; Satin have spleen ; 
Paki. Paki, PttH ia.hirA). 
May my Satltt die and mny I see hei from the top of my houM; 

Mayna, Ma'jna, Mayna (a biid), 
May I never be cursed with a Satin ! 
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May I cut an Atuialha tree, erect a house there, cause my 
Satin to die and paint my feet with my Satin's blood ! 

I might swell the list of these curaeB, hut I fear they would 
grate upon the earts of civilized readers. 

The performance of the Satijuli Brata springs out of a desire 
to see a Satin, or rival wife, become the victim of all manner 
of evils, estending even to the loss of life itself, simply be- 
cause a plurality of wives is the source of peqjctual disquietude 
and misery. By nature, a woman is so constituted that 
she can never bear the sight of a rival wife. In civilized 
countries, the evil is forbidden by law, but in India the Legis- 
lature makes no provision whatever for its suppression. A 
feeling of burning jealousy is always aroused wherever there 
is a second wife to poison the perennial source of domestic 
felicity. So acutely sensitive is a Hindoo lady in this respect, 
that she would rather suffer the miseries of widowhood than 
be cursed with the presence of a Satin, whose very name 
awakens in her mind the bitterest aud moat envenomed feel- 
ings. She can make up her mind to give away a share of her i 
most valuable worldly enjoyments, but she can never give a 
share of her huaband'a affection to any one on earth. Toi 
enjoy the exclusive monopoly of a husband's love is the life-l- 
long prayer of a Hindoo woman. She utters it in her earliest ) 
girlhood, and carries it with her until the last spark of life ,' 
becomes extinct. This certainly indicates the prompting irf' 
a very strong natural feeling. 
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THE Hindoos have a, atroiig belief that to Bolcnmize ths 
marriage of their children atau early age ia a meritorioua 
act, as dischai^ug one of the primary obligations of life. 
They are, therefore, yery anxious to hare their bobb and 
daughters formally married during their own lifetime. Some- 
timeM children are pledged to each other even in infancy, by 
the mutual agreement of the parents ; and in moat casea the 
^1 ia married when a mere child of from eight to ten year^ 
all imcooBcioua as yet of the real meaning and obligations of 
the relation, although her girlish fancies have been con- 
tinually directed to it. Matches in the case of good families 
are commonly brought about in the following way ; — 

When an unmarried boy attains his seventeenth or 

(eighteenth year, numbers of professional men, called Gkataka 
or matchmftkers, come to the parents with overtures of 
marriage. These men are destitute of principle, but know 
how to pander to the frailties of human nature ; moat of them 
are gross flatterers, and endeavour to impose on the parents in 
the most barefaced naanner. As thoy live on their wits, their 
descriptive powers and insinuating manners are almost matoh- 
lesB. When the qualities of o girl are to be commended, they 
indnlge in a strain of exaggeration, and unUushingly declare, 
" she is beautiful as a full moon, the symmetry of her person 
is exact, her teeth are like the seeds of a. pomegranate, her 
voice IK remarkably sweet like that of the cuckoo, her gait ia. 
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graoefu], she speaks like the goddess Lakshmi, and will bring 
fortuDe to any family she may be connected wilh." The 
Hjndoos have a notion that the good fortune d a husband 
depends on that of the wife, hence a woman ia considered 
as an emblem of Lakthmi, the goddess of fortune. This is the 
highest commendation she can poasesa.'* 

If the qualities of a youth are to be appraised, they des- 
cribe him thus ; he is as beautiful as Eartik (the god of 
beauty), his deportment is that of a nobleman, he is free fVom 
all vices, he studies day and night ; in short, he is a precious 
gem and an omameut of the neighbourhood. The Hindoos 
know very well that the Ghataks as a body are great impos- 
tors, and do not believe half that they say. From the day a 
matrimonial alliance ia proposed, the parents on both aides 
begin to make all sorts of preliminury enquiries as to the [* 
purity of the caste, respectability aud position in society of \ 
the parties concerned. When fully satisfied on these points, 
they give their verbal consent to the proposed union, bnt not 
before the father of the boy has demanded of the father of the 
girl a certain number of gold and silver ornaments, as well as 
of £arabharan,~^€., silver and brass utensils, coucli, 4o, ei- 
clusive of {with but few exceptions) a certain amount of money 
in lieu of Fulsharjyd.^ Before proceeding further, I should 
obseire that of late years a great change has taken place in 
the profession of the Gkaiaki. The qoestion of marriage 



* I may be permitted here to observe ea, paaant that even a 
cirilized natioa, in describing ttia beanty of a ivomnn, U eumotimeB 
apt t? adopt tbe flowery luuguage of HaSz. At a ministerial banquet 
Eometimi og'o, the Lord Majror of London wua reported to hare said 
about tha Priuoess ot Wales : '■ She ia perfection, ahe fiparkles like a 
gem of GCty facets, eke is light when she smiles, and she ia beauty 
whenever you see her," 

f Presents of sweetmeats, frnits, clofchea, flowers and anndry other 
srCicIee on a pretty graud scale from the bride to the bridegroom 
which will be desoribfld more in detail afterwards. 
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ia a question, the solution of which restB, though not ab- 
solutely, yet chiefly, with the femalea. Their voice in such 
[matters hae a preponderating influence. Availing themeelveB of 
this fact a new class of female Gkafaks, or rather GhalaAU, have 
sprung up among the people. Hence the occupation of the male 
Ohataks ia nearly gone, except in rare cases where nice 
points of eaate distinction are to be decided. The great 
influence of Skibt Ghataki and BadnVt mother — two very 
popular female ffAoiaM*,— is well known to the reapectabla 
Hindoo community of CaJcutta. These two women have 
made a decent fortune by plying this trade. Though cer- 
tainly not gifted with the imagiuative powers of a poetic 
bard of Rijputina,* their suasive influence is very telling. 
They have the rare faculty of making and unmaking matches. 
Prom the superior ftdvantago which their bcx . affords them, 
they have free access to the inner apartments of any liouse 
(even if it were that of a millionaire) — a privilege their male 
I nvals can never eipeot to enjoy. When likely to be balked 
I by the subtlety of a competitor in trade, they contrive hy 
I their sneers to break the match. Their representations regard- 
I ing a proposed union seldom fail to exercise a great influence 
• on the minds of the Konana females. Relying on the accuracy 
mxS their description, which sometimes turns out to be esag- 

■ gerat«d, if not false, the mother and other ladies are often 

■ led to give their consent to a proposed union. The husband, 
Bawayed by the counsel and importunity of his wife, is forced 
Pto acquiesce in her choice. He cannot do otherwise, because, 

■ SB our friend Babu Keshab Chandra Sen has very facetiously 
■observed, " man is a noun in the objective case governed hy 
vUie active verb woman."! 

B • A Kajpilt prince wag wiid to have given a Iftkh of rnpeea to a 
■kanl in order to pnrohiiBB his poetic ptaiae in an nssemblage of hia 

^Hf If we consalt prnperlj the pages of tbe MetOT]' of India from the 
^^biett period, ne slmll Gnd abundant proofs of tlie veiy great infln- 



When a GkalaH appears with the prnposjJ of a matrimonial 
alliance with an educated youth, the first question generally 
asked is, " Haa ho passed hia examinations ) " If so, " liow 
many passes haa he got ! " moaning thereby, how many eaami- 
Hations of the University haa he passed through 1 " Has he 
got any Jalpfini, or scholarship 1 " These are difficult questions 
which mtist be satisfactorily answered before a negotiation can 
be effected. That a University degree haa raised the marrii^e- 
able value of a boy, there can be uo doubt If he has suc- 
cessfnlly passed some of these examinations and got a acholar- 
ahip, hia parents, naturally priding themselves on their valuable 
poaaeasiou, demand a prepoBteronsly long catalogue of gold 
ornaments, which it is not often in the power of a family in 
middling circumstancea easily to bestow. The parents of the 
girl, on the other hand, seeing the long list, demur at first to 
give their consent, but their demurring is of no avail, marry 
their daughter they must The present ruinous scale of 
marriage expenses must be submitted to at any sacrifice, and 
after deep cogitation they send a revised schedule (aa if 
marriage were a mere matter of traffic), taking out some coatly 
items, which would press heavily on the piu-so. In this 
manner the Ghataki goes backwards and forwards for aome 
time, proposing concessions on both aides, and holding out 
delusive hopes of future advantages in the event of the 
carrying out of the marriage. There is a trite saying among 



enoe of women, I cannot do bettor than give the following quota- 
tion from Tod's AonalH of Rajasthan. What led to the ware of R&ma T 
The cape of Sita. What rendered deadly the feuda of the Yadns ? 
The insult of Draupadi, What made prince Nnla ac eiile from 
Nirwar 7 Hia love for Damajonti, What made Eaja Bharti abandon 
the thnme of Avanti ! The loss of Piugala, What suhjected the 
Hindu to the dominion of the Islamite 1 The rape of the princeES of 
CanDUJ, In fine, the cause which overturned kingdojna, commuted 
the Boeptre to the pilgrim's staff, and formed the groundwork of all 
tlieir grand epics, is 



'^WlJlHliiiWi.Hllif "a inatnuioniiU aHiimce nnnot be complet- 
ii,r irtirnH iltiriiir • imkli of wonU" 

■|^ .^'b ;<iu«iibs uu whuso bfifld fiilla the greatest burden, 
m^wMMHttU; ioil Ii> succumb liy the cooBvieraocw that they 
'if<iv i.>.<>i-.". k lUainiliJe matuh, — namuly, a ptated student, 

"I oiroiiutsmnceB, us ia generally tie case, 

■ 1 tu raiae the requiijite iiim of money by 
V-, in many instances, the seedii of much 

> lui'iu^iuiiuiijut. At 11 very moiiijrate calculation, 

. ..i-'.iUily r«e[j*)ctabla marri^fe now-iwiays costs between 
' >.., 41.1 fJiruu tUousimd rupinnt (a.buut £^00), — sometimes 
1 y^'Av. I'htim i» ibuutber native itdai>!e which says, "we want 
< niHv lUL ihuluhiug, uud money Sir wedding." A respectable 
lllitkluu riviitlvuiMi, who has four or five daughters to give in 
iki^uiutLu, tkud wtiuiw tnoume is not lai^, is often reduced to 
lih' i;tuittwitk utuhttrriissuiciiit by the extraragant expenses of a 
i|,i^iuik^v> I'tw <'*u^ '1*' not core much what they are required 
,. <i4iuiuii Vll thut tiiey look for is a desirable match. It is 
lii niiiJiUo 'Mul liAiivr cliisses* who form by far the largest part 
kt t^t'^'**^''^ '" "'""^y country, that suffer most severely 
It ixuMvut hi)(b scale of matrimonial charges. The late 
illki'4iOiuiw t^buu Riuudulal Dey,* Nimoe Charan Mal- 
ulttwr Hiujix' niiUiuuaires, spent estraordinarj* sums 
It ihu uituTtu^ of their sons. The amount in each 
tU>lMU>M '^ Mwvilvd » Ukh of rupees. The annals of Raja- 
|L tiu'uiMh wuiiitfivus examples of lavish expenditure, vary- 
t U> tvH tikkhs of rupe« and upwards, on the 
toUi'U of uuptiikK Th(^re was a spirit of rivalry which 
A Uiu wiuvva to surpass eaeh other in magniiicence and 
y *\mU ovcusiou^ regardless alike of the state of 
wuvt\ <uul (tkv dotuiondiziug effects of their conduct. 



iH ItMMlHMV *\)Wiw<M. this man ^ve to hia Gve sons-in- 
1 HufM* wwh, as w«U aa a hoose worth ten thou- 
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Marriages in such a magnificent Btyle are seldom to be seen 
in Calcutta now-a-daya, not because of the distaste of the 
people for such frivolities, but because of the lamentable 
decline and poverty of the former magnatcB of the land. It is 
painful to reflect that the present scale of marriage espendi- 
ture among the middle classes is in an inverse ratio to their 
income. The exertions made sometime ago by Munahi 
Pyari Lai for the reduction of marriage expenses would have 
doubtless conferred a lasting boon on the Hindoo comnmnity, 
if the object had been crowned with succesB ; but as the Legis- 
lature has no control over such matters, relating an they do 
to purely private affairs, the noble scheme resulted in failure. 
It is quite optional with parties to go to heavy expenses on 
8Qch oooasiona ; no act of Government without the voice of 
the people could restrain them in this respect. Any social 
reform to be permanent and effectual must be carried out by 
the will of the whole people. 

Wheu the preliminaries of a marriage have been settled, a 
person, on each side, is deputed by turns to see the boy and ■" 
the giri It is customary to see the girl first. When the 
friends of the bridegroom, therefore, come for the purpose, 
they sit down in the outer apartment of the house, whilst the 
brifle ia engaged in her toilet duty. A short time after, 
glittering in jewels and accompanied by a maid-servant 
as well as by the Ghataki, she makes her appearance. 
The first thing she does on entering the room is to make a 
pratidm, or bow, to ail present, and then she is asked to squat 
down on the clean white sheet spread on the floor. A Holcmn 
pause ensues for a minute or so, when one of the company, 
mora officious than the rest, breaks the silence by putting to 
her a few questions. She naturally feels herself somewhat 
out of her element in the midst of so many strangers, and 
shows a degree of embarrassment almost distressing to witness. 
This internal agitation, arising partly from modesty and partly 
from iinxiety, causes her even to stammer. Her engrossing 
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^^H desire for tlie time being is, according to the early t 

^^^1 made, that she may have a ffood husband with lots of jewels 

^^H " What ia your name, mother!" is the first queetioiL 8h^ 

^^^1 may diffidently reply ia a half euppreesed voice " Giri B&1&,"' 

^^^m " Who ia that Hitting before you!" — perhaps pointing to ths 

^^^H gill's father. She says, "My father." "Can you read aadt 

^^H write!" If ahe say "yea," she is asked to read a little out c 

^^^P her book. 

^^" The Ghataki here plays the part of a panegyrist by admir- 

ing the amiable qualities of the girl, who, she adds, is the very 
type of Lakshmi (the goddess of prosperity). While this exa- ' 

^^_ mination is going on in the outer apartment, the ansioua- 

^^H mother, whose heart is throbbing as ahe watches the scene front. 

^^H behind a half-closed window, feels no ease, until ahe hears that 

^^H her daughter has acquitted herself creditably. Before tha 

^^H girl leaves the room, the father or brother of the boy pats 

^^H gold mohur into her hand as a tangible proof of approTol, and 

^^H bids her retire. It is needless to say that she feels herself 

^^^1 relieved, quit« glad and free, when ahe again sees the faces <iS 

^^H her mother and sisters, whose joy returns with her return. 
^^H This interview is called pdiki deykkd, or the confirmatory' 

^^H visit. All the Brahmins, Ghatakg aud Ghatakis, and other 

^^H Eulins, who may be present on the occasion, receive from two 

^^H to four nipees each. The servants of the house are not foi^ot- 

^^H ten, they too receive each a rupee. If this interview takes 

^^H place in the morning, the parties return home without break- 

^^H fast, it being customaiy with them not to eat anything before 

^^H bathing and performing their daily worship. If in the even- 

^^H ing, they are treated to a good dinner, consisting "of the best 

^^H fruits of the season, sweet and sour milk, and sweetmeats of 

^^H various kinds. It is on such ceremonious occasions that tha 

^^^^ Hindoos make a display of their wealth by serving the dinner' I 

^^^^ to their new friends in silver salvers, plates, mugs and pdnddnt J 

^^^K ( betel bo£). Almost every respectable gentleman keeps ti % 

^^^^k good aaaortment of these silver articles. They are, however . I 
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reserved for speoiftl purpcaeB, and used only on special ooca- 
BionB. As a rale, the people are not, like Europeans, fond of 
investing thoir money in platedware, because it is, com- 
paratively speaking, of little exchangeable value in tiraes of 
need and distress. 

It is now the turn of the boy to be examined in a similar 
way as to his scholastic acquiremeuta When the father and 
tha relatives of the girl pay the return visit, they generally 
bring with them a graduate of the University. Should the 
boy be one who has succesafiilly passed the Matrieidation 
standard, he is not subjected to so strict an examiuation as one 
who does not enjoy the same dignity. In both cases, however, 
they must undergo some examination, in English Hterature, 
oomposition, grammar, history, &c. However intelligent and 
expert at other times, a boy betrays a lamentable deficiency 
when required to undergo an examination in the presence of 
his intended father-in-law and a University graduate. The 
thought of failure weighs heavy on his mind. Ho finds him- 
self bewildered in a maze of confusion. If he does not actual- 
ly stammer, be talia at least very slowly and diffidently ; and 
if called upon to write, his hand shakes, and he becomes 
extremely nervous. After this trial is over, the boy retires 
with mingled feelings of mi^ving and complacency. He 
receives, however, in his turn a gold mohur. The gentlemen 
who huve come to see him are then aaked to dinner in the 
way described above. The same display of silverware is 
made on the occasion, and nearly the same amount of presents 
of money made to the Bvahmans, Kulins and others. 

When both parties are satisfied as to the desirableness of 
the union, a lucky day is fixed for drawing up a pattra, or written 
agreement, in which, say a Kulin of Riiperior caste engages 
in writing to give his son iu marriage with the daiighter of/ 
either a second Kulin, or, oa is often the ease, of a Maulik, \ 
an inferior in caate. This Pattra is written by a Briihman 
on Bengali paper with Bengali pen and ink (as if English 
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religiously ratified, a couple of oonohea — one for the bFid^:room 
and another for the bride — are sounded by the females, 
anaoimcing the happy coaolusion of this important prehminary, 
at which all hearts are exhilarated. Arrtkngements are now 
made for the dinner of all who may he present at the tima 
Sometimes fifty to sixty peraona are fed. Every care is taken 
to provide a good dinner for the delectation of the guests, and 
a Paitra on this scale costs from 300 to 400 rupees. The Brah- 
mans, Kulins, and others receive, as usual, presents of money, 
and return home replenished in body aa well as in purse. 

It is worthy of remark that though the distinction of caste , 
stUl exerts its influence on all the important concerog of our I 
social and domestic life, it is nevertheless fast losing its pres- \ 
tige in the estimation of the enlightened Hindoos. lu former 
days a Knlin occupied a prominent position in society, be his 
character what it might ; but now-a-days the rapid spread of i 
Enghsh education, and the manifold advantages derivable from I 
it, have practically impaired his infiuence and lowered his 
dignity. A Kulin who happens to be the father of a girl mar- 
ried to a Maulik, is, in the present day, degraded to the rank 
of his traditional inferior, simply because he is the father of 
the girl ; he must even be prepared to submit to all sorta of 
humiliation, and continue to serve the Maulik father of the 
boy as long as the connection lasts. At every popular festival 
for at least one year ho must, according to hia r un If, make 
suitable presents to his sou-in-law, faiUng which a latent feel- 
ing of discontent arises, which eventually ripens into an open 
and bitter quarrel 

But to return to the marriage contract After the enter- 
tainment, both parties consult the almanac and fix a day for a | 
ceremony caUed Gatra-liaridTd, or the anointment of the body 1 
with turmeria On that day, after bathing and putting oa a 
red bordered cloth," the bridegroom is made to stand on 



* In Hinduo maniiiges and otlier ceremonies of a simil&r nature, I 
ted is the color. indiBpensablj neaessar; fat all kiada of wearing | 



VHI^Milmu Kummuae<t by four plantain treea, while, Gm 
%mM ('Hiu utual Ixj uf Umhinwi caatai whose husbandB are alinvi 
tu ruutui liou ti¥« .,r oeveu tuuus, anoint hia body with 
■ l^Ue, mid (liuuh his foreluMkl at one and the some time ■ 
'^ wutiir, iNitul, Iteta-nutB, a tf*-i made of rice-poste in 
S "' " "UtftU'loui; und twenty other littU articles consisting 
U KiuJn i)f {was, rice, paddy, gold, ailTer, ic From 
'"« buy uiuries about a pair of silver antrcrackera, 
H girl u. pair of k^alndlhi,* which must nanain with 

I ilu) "olviuiuatttiou of the nuptials, tiir the purpose of 
A little of the tunnerii: paste with which 

"* '■'*'' btideyiroom has been anointed is sent by the 

II <vt Ui thy iH-i,ie in n silver cup, and she anointc' 
'^'t** It, A number of other gifts follow, namely, » 

*"•""« wf oil, various kinds of perfumery, thrBK 

"lU V in^ must be a richly embroidered, Beaarea Mtr%! 

*•'*» linii the other red bordered), a small carpet^- 

'"" '^\^.U |itl|^>v^ two mats, some gold trinkets for 

'***»^*t* i.'J!' swMtmesta, eome large fishes, sweet 

Uit *u '***'* "* '^''' S*'***** <•' flowers, &c., which cost 

^ ^'*** **v' K» ttav« handled rupees, or sometimea 

' ' ^^^•W* ■ »w >M t tf h w« giTw a pair of i^amond combs 

|j_ * *-^* *ta«v^ vrf Ow v*Im of two thousand rupees 

, ^\\>1M «^ an itl«« »ay be formed as to the 

* v* *!(» MMoM on muriages, even in these 

Nd «dlw4 it, but the Many are put 

tuu **'**^ *^ itwit wafa thus made upon them. 

[J;^ ^V« Ml^ |^» coniDony of anointment, th6^ 

•HM* ^MUmIImI, and a lucky day 
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' '^'V iMtaiM th* blacli dje with i 
' Wh (InA ib«it childrua'a ejelias. 
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appointed for the feast of Ahibarraihdt, so called from its being I 
given just before the wedding. On this occasion the father of 
the bridegroom gives a grand entertainment to the male 
relativea of the family. As a counterpart to the same the 
father of the bride gives a similar entertainment to the female 
relatives of hia owu family, with this difference only, that in 
the former case no pilkis are required, whereas in the latter, 
these covered conveyances have to !>e engaged for bringing 
the fem^es. In either case the number of guests generally 
ranges from two to three hundred ; and as the present style 
of living among the Hindoos in the metropolis has beoome 
more expensive than that which prevailed in the good old days, 
partly from a vain desire to make an ambitious display of 
wealth, and partly from the unprecedentedly rapid increase of 
the population, which has, as a necessary conaequonce, con- 
uderabiy raised the prices of all kinds of provisions, an enter- 
tainment of this nature costs from four to five hundred rupees 
on each side. The very best kinds of luehu, kachurig, 
vegetable curries, fruits, sweetmeats* and other delicacies of 
the season have to be provided for this special occasion. 



• The Bang-alia have become so ranch aQBlioised of late that they 
hnvenot hesitate-l to give an English name to their swaetraeata. 
When the late Lord Canning was the Oovemor-Gemecal of India, it 
WAS said. IiiH Babu made a present of sorae native Bweettneata to 
Ladj Canning, who was kindly pleased to aecept them. Hence that 
sweetmeat is called the " Lady Canning," and to this day no grand 
feast among the Bengnlia is cDDsideied cumplete unlei^B the " Lady 
Camiing" aort is offered to the gueata. The maa that first made it in 
laid to have gained mush money by its sale. It is Bot the aavoury 
tiute of the thing that isakea it ao popniar, bat the name of the 
illnatrious J^adj. While treating of tho aubject of Hindoo -eBtertain- 
Dtenti, it woald B.ot be out or place to make a few observationa on one 
branch ot it, for the information of Earopean readers. At all pnbiic I 
eatertai omenta of the kind I am referring to, respectable Hindoos 
Btriotly confine theraaelves to i-egetable ciirrieg. Though thoaa of the I 
Sdhta denomination (the followers of Kali and DurgC} hare no relj 
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Kuctisti frteniU are often invited to the marriageB o( 
I'ich fEuuiU«a in Calcutta, aad reiniled with all sorts of deli- 
VkHiieu froui the Great Eastern Hotel The family mansion 
i» Ni>UutltJly furnished ^nd brilliantly illuminated. There 
i« It imufUoiuu of piciures and chandeliers. All the furniture 
uud •unvuitdiu^ are imlicativu rather of an English than of 
NmIIvs huutiu. Dancing girls are hired to impart eclat ta thB 
*i^uv, lV noAoAut. covered with tioseL is put up in front of thfl 
twUBtfi vihoru utitive luuiMuiMiB plav at intervals, 
■w*ll«ltwlioM i>l' tluj mother of the bridegroom and the boys of 
Mw ikvifit^tiwurhoud : and a temporary crescent-shajted simSbld- 
>litf lUMdu L>t' txuubous and onnunental paper, is erected on the 
tm^wM,y, iMNiriug on it the inscription, "God save the bride- 
^I'lHiiu.'* Midu and female servants receive presents of gold 
4lul tklvui' biiui){lee and move ahout the house gaily dressed in 
iwi. Ah tangible memorials of the happy union, presents of 
Wtifu bmaa pots, with oil, plates with sweetmeats, fruita, and 
vliittiuK, &0,, are largely distributed among the Brahmana, 
■»uil Ihe EHenda and relatives of the family. This present 
W oullod Sam^jik. With the eiception of Brahmans. who 
ttt'u wwlcut with returning hollow benedictions, in which 
Utu WMionlotal class, aa a rule, are so very liberal, every-one 
vm wliu receives a present niakea in return presents of 
(tlotuea ftiid sweetmeats, the nearest relatives giving the moat 
WMlty. lu times of gr«at tagani,ka,^i.e., in the height of the 
(LWlago tiewmn,— the demand for clothes and 



(4 Wtnt™^ "ealMt nriag goat-meat (male) ana onionB in the shape 

MwimmJI,"i""'' "'''*^* EriendB at home, yet they date not expose 

t atrtnTl '' ""'"''^B *t to atcangera. Henoe, in large aasemblieB, 

i. ,T, **''fl°« themeelveB to vegetable currieH of differeot 

'"'•"^'lile IB good, were it honestly observed ; because 

* "■"'"•"rily. jot geneiallj, is the concomitant of drimi^ 

"""">'■. both meat and diinb are largely need. BespeOff^ 

*'• •ntlrely free aa jet from these camal indulgenoeB. J 
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really enormoua. Dealers io those things mfike a harvest of 
profit and " the town beoomes a jubilee of feasts." 

During the night preceding the marriage, the women 
both the families scarcely sleep, being busily engaged in 
making all sorts of preparations for the neit day. Very 
early in the morning, five Ayotes, or women whose husbands are 
alive, take with them a light, a knife, a Sref, a Baranddfd, con- 
taining sundry Jittle articles described before, a small brass 
pot, some sweetmeats, chird and murki, oil, betel, betel-nuts 
and turmeric, and go to the nearest tank, sounding a conch, 
and touching the water with the knife, fill the brass pot with 
wator. The above articles having been presented as an offer- 
ing to the brass pot, the females receive a portion of the 
eatables and return home still sounding the conch, which is a 
necessary accompaniment of all religious ceremonies. 

What I am now about to describe may be called the ^r.i( | 
marriage, because it is invariably followed by a second cere- 1 
monial when the union is really consummated. But it pro- ' 
perly forms the binding ceremony, as constituting the marriage 
relation between the two youthful parties, with all its legal 
and social rights, even if they should not be spared to live 
together as husband and wife. The emptiness and superfi- 
ciality of the relation, especially on the side of the childish 
bride, will be but too apparent ; and it but too often results, 
in this uncertain life, in the prolonged misery of a virgin 
widowhood. 

On the day of the marriage both the bridegroom and the 
bride are forbidden to eat anything except a little milk and a 
little fl-uit The father of the bride also fasts, as well as the 
officiating priests of the two families. About twelve o'clock 
in the day, the Maulik family sends presents of clothes, 
sweetmeats, flab, sour and sweet milk, and some money, say 
about twenty-five rupees, to the house of the Kulin family, 
as a mark of honor to the latter, due- to his superior caste. 
This present is called Adhihassy. Both the fathers are also 
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retjnired, during the dar, to perform the ceremony of Tonnl- 
mmJta, or Buitihi^ruJiin, — a ceramonT, the meaning of irhich, 
M Bftid before, is to mkke offerings to the manes of anceston, 
and to aeL'ore the increase and pres»T«tioii of progeny. 

After the performance of these cereotonies, both the 
bridi^nKHn and the bride pat on a new red-bordered dkvti 
and tiri rcapectirelT at their several hooses, and are made to 
bathe ; and five wtxnen whose bosbands are alive touch their 
fcneheads with sundry little thinga, as mentioned before. 
They afterwards go through a few minor ntes, which are 
purely the inventions of the women, not being at all enjoined 
in the t^kattnu. It is obvions that the primary object of all 
these female rites ia to promote conjugal felicity. Strange 
as it may appear, the mother of the bridegroom eats seven 
times (of coarse but little at a time) that day through a fbar 
lest the bride, when st»e ccmes home, will give her but scanty 
meals,* while the mother of the bride does not eat anything 
until the marriage ceremony is over, being isipreased with a 
notion that the mon she fasts then the more she will get to 
eat afterwards. 

The females on the ^de c^ the bride, with the help of a 
matioo, exercise their utmost ingenuity, and rack their braiiu, 
in devising all manner of contTirauces partaking of the' 
character of charms to win the devoted attachment of the bride- 
groc»n towards the lovely little bride. They resort to many 
petty tricks for the purpose which are too absurd and childish 
to be dwelt upon. Credulous as they naturally are, not to 
speak of the nonnal weakness of their intellect, they fondly 

* The cause of the fesr is w follows: VTlieii Eartik <the god of 
beantj knd the bod of the eoditas Dargi) went out to marry, he 
foT^C to lake with him the osobI pair of mit-CTaakeiB. When he 
rememberid Uuh oq the ii*j. he immedi&lel; returned home, and to 
hi* great sorpriBe saw his mother eating with her tea hands. On 
aAing the reason, he was told that it was lest, when he should bring 
hia wif«, she ahoald not give her the proper qaantitj at food. 
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imagine that their thitk-tha!:, or trick, is sure to triumph EUid 
produce the desired effect. To give an instance or two. 
They write down in red ink on the back of the Piray, or 
woodea seat on which the bride is to ait, the names of twenty- 
one usorious husbands, and go round the bride seven times. 
They also write the name of the goddess Durgi, on the silk 
idri or garment which the bride is to wear at the marriage 
ceremony, because Shiva, her husband, was cscessively fond of 
her. They place before her the Chandi^Puihi, a Bacred hook 
treating of Durga and Shiva, white her mouth is filled with 
two hetel-nuts to be afterwards chewed unawares with betel by 
the bridegroom. Meantime active preparations are made on 
both aides for the auspicious solemnization of the nuptials. 
At the house of the bridegroom, arrangements are made for 
illumination and fireworks, and the grand Nag&r&s announce 
the approaching departure of the procesaioa. Imitations of 
mountain)! and peacocks are made of colored paper, apacioua 
enough to accommodate a dozen persons ; hundreds of kh&s- 
gaylap and silver staves are seen on the roadside ; groups of 
singers aud musicians are posted here and there to give speci- 
mens of the vulgar songs of the populace ; a Sukdsan, or 
bridegroom's seat, elegantly fitted up, is brought out with two 
boys gaJly dressed to fan the bridegroom with chdmars;* 
hundreds of blue and red lights are distributed among the 
swarthy coohes, who are to use them on the road when the 
procession movea. The bridegroom, after washing, ia helped 
to put on a suit of superbly embroidered Benares kinkab 
clothes with a pearl necklace of groat value, besides bangles 
and armlets set with precions stones, and garlands of flowers. 
Darwans and guards of honor are paraded in front of the 
house ; and in short, nothing ia omitted to render the scene 
imposing. As has been already observed, there is a growing 
I among the Hindoos to imitate English manners and 

* TliE ehimari are lam made of the tails of Thibet cows. 
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faahioDS. A marriage procession is cooaidered quite incomplete, 
unless bands of English mufiiciana are retained ; and n caval-i 
cade of troopers, like a burlesque of the Govemor-General's 
Body Guard, is seen to move forward to clear the way. A 
Cook'a carriage with a postillion is not unfrequently observed 
to suspersede the old Sutdian or gilt Falki. 

Before the bridegroom leaves home he says his prayers to 
the goddess Durga, and makes his preparatory jdurd (depar- 
ture). At this time his mother asks him, " Sdbd, where are 
you going 1 " He answers, " To bring in your Dini, or maid- 
servant" Before leaving ho receives from her a few inatruo- 
tions as to how he should conduct himself at the house of his 
father-in-law, He is to gaze on the stars b heaven, to keep 
his feet half on the ground und half on the wooden seat when 
engaged in performing any ceremony, and not to use any other 
betel than his own. The object of these instructions is ta 
thwart the intention of liis mother-in-law to make him aa 
uxorious husband, — a wish in which his mother does not share 
at all, beeaaso it is calculated to diminish his regard for her. 
In the majority of cases the wish of the mother-in-law prevails 
over that of the mother, as is quite natural. 

He has next to perform the rite of Kanakanjuli, sur- 
rounded by all the women of the family. A small brass plats 
containing rice, a small wooden pot of vermilion, and oa« 
rupee, are thrown right over his head by his father into thai 
idri, or robe of his mother, who stands behind him for thq 
purpose of receiving the same. This is the signal for hiia 
to come out, and if all arrangements are complete, take his 

, seat in the bridal eukdsan, or carriage. The procession 
I moves forward amid the increasing darkness. One or two 
European constables march ahead. The usual cortege of 
stalwart duiwans follow. The torches and flambeaus are 
lighted. The Eh&»gaylapv:dUa» are ranged on both sides of 
the road ; in the midst are placed bands of English and 

^.sativs muaiciana. Parties of singers in female dreaa begin 
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to sii^ and dance on the MaurpankJii, bome on the atioul- 
dera of coolies. The flaring torches are waved aronnd the 
proceaaion. Blue and red lights are flaahcd at interrala. 
Noiae, confusion, aud bustle ensue. Men, women, and children 
all flock to see the tamSsi Mischievous boys try to steal 
the lights. And, to lend enchantment to the scene, gay 
Babus in open carriages, in their gala dresses, bring up the 
rear. It is on such occasions that modest beauties aud newly- 
married brides (baiu) come out of the zenana, and, unveiling 
their faces, stand on the tops of their houses on both aides of 
the road, ia order to feast their eyes on all the pompous 
accompaniments of a marriage procession. As soon as the 
procession arrives near the house of the bride, the people of 
tbe neighbourhood asaomblc in groups to have a sight of the 
lord of the day ; and four or five gentlemen of the bride's 
party Eidvauce to welcome the bridegroom and his fiienda, who 
enter amid the stares of the idle and the salutations of the 
pohte. The barber of the family brings out a light in a mrd 
(earthen vessel) and places it on the side of the road. 

As the initiatory rite of the auspicious event, the females 
blow the conch-shell in the inner apartment, and some more 
impatient than the rest peep through tlie latticed corridor or 
window, while the bridegroom is slowly conducted to bis appro- 
priate seat of red satin with embroidered fringes, having three 
pillows of the same stuff on three sides. An awning is sus- 
pended over the spacious court, which is splendidly illuminated 
with gas lights. Polite and complimentary good wishes 
according to refined native etiquette are exchanged on both 
aides, comparing iavorably with the rude manners of past times. 
"Come iu, come in, gentlemen, and sit down, please," is the 
general cry. "Bring tobacco, bring tobacco, for both Brahmans 
and Sudraa," ia the next welcome expressioa Boys, especially 
the brother-in-law of the bridegroom, now bring him a couple 
of betel-nuts, to be cut with the pair of nutKirackers he holds 
in his band. He objects and hesitates at first, but no excuse ia 
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best way b/i 



admitted, no plea heard, he must out them in the best v 
can.* When all the guests are proporly seated, numbers ( 
school-boya sit face to foeo and begin to wmngle, much to th 
amusement of the assemblage. As English education is nO' 
all the ' go ' among the people, questions in spelling, grammar^ 
geography and history, are put to each other. The following 
may be taken as a specimen : Ashutash asks Bholaimth, 
" In what school do yon read?" Bholanath answers, " In the ' 
Hare ScLooL" A. continues, "What books do yon read?" 
B, enumerates them. A. asks, " What is your pedagogue's 
name)" R, a little confounded, remains quiet, meditating 
within himself what could a pedagogue mean. A, drawing 
nearer, asks him to spell the word, housewife ! R answora, 
"h-u-z-z-i-f" A. laughs heartily, in which he is joined by , 
other boys. Continuing the chain of interrogations, he i 
R to parse the sentence : " To be good is to be happy." B. 
hanging down his head, attempts, but fails. "Where 
Dundee, and what is it famous for ?" R answers, " Dundee 
is in Germany." (laughter). A. pressing his adversary, 
tinues " What was the cause of the Trojan war ! " R answers 
hesitatingly, " The golden fleece ! " Thus discomfited, R takes 
refuge in ignoble silence, while A., in a triumphant mood, 
moves prominently forward amidst the plaudits of the assem- 
bled multituda " Long live Ashutash," is the univerBal 
blessing. 

Here two or three professional genealogists, wearing tunica 
and turbans, stand up, and in measured rhyme recite the 

' ETen the miuntegt thing in. the domeBtic economy of a Hiudoo 
family is fraught with meaainfr ; the nuts are keyt all-day in tho 
bride's mouth and ara saturated with her saliva. When cut by the 
hand of the bridegroom thej are sapposod to posaess a peculiar virtQe. 
Someiiow or other, the bridegroom must be made to ase them, in epite 
of the warniug at his mother, forbidding him to use tbem on any 

lut. When ttEfed, his love for hia wife ia Buppoaed to be intensified, 

J) U prejudicial to the interests of Ms mother. 
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genealogical table of the two familiea now affianced, blazoning 
forth the meritorious deeds of each uuccecding generation. 
They keep a regular register of all the aristocratic Hindoo 
familiea, cBpeeially of the Kulia class, and at respectable 
marrisgea they are richly rewarded. It is quite amusing to 
hear how seriously they rehearse the virtuous acts of the 
ancestors, carefully refraining from making any allusion to 
disreputable acta of any kind. Tliough not equal to Chundi, 
the inimitable bard and pole-star of Rajasthin, as Colonel Tod 
calls him, their services are duly appreciated by all orthodox 
Hindoos, who exult in the glowing recital of ancestral deeds. 
Their language is so guarded and flattering that it can oflend 
nobody, except such aa do not reward tliem. Having the 
genealogical table in their possession they can easily turn the 
good into bad, and vice versa, to serve their own selfish ends. 
An upstart, or one who has a family stain, pays them liberally 
to have his name inserted in the genealogical register, and to 
be mentioned in laudatory terms. 

In the Thakurd&ld'a, or chamber of worship, all prepara- 
tions for the solemnization of the nuptials are now made. 
The couch-cot, bedding, carpet, embroidered and wooden 
shoes — here English shoes will not do — gold watch and chain, 
diamond ring, pearl necklace, and one set of silver and one 
set of brass untensils," are arranged in proper order ; and 
flowers, sandal-paate, durva grass, holy water in copper pans, 
and kusa gross, are placed before the priests of both 
parties. The bridegroom, laying aside his embroidered robe, 
is dressed in a rod ailk cloth, and taken to the place 
of worship, where the bride, also attired in a silk sari, 
veiled and trembling with fear, is slowly brought from 
the female penetralia on a wooden seat borne by two 
servants, and placed on the left side of the bridegroonL 

• The artiolea eonaiat ot silver GLara. Oaru, E^thi, Thilla, BaU, 
QUas, Ea^'kab, Dabar, Dipay aud Pikdilu. 
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Her a^tdtion wlien brought before the altar of Hymen is 
greatly soothed by the wealth of gold oruamenta — the «»»»- 
mum bonum of her eiistence — with which her person is adorn- 
ed. The officiating priest puts into the hands of the bride- 
groom fourteen blades of kusa grass in two small bundles, 
which he winds and ties round his figures. The priest then 
pours a little holy Ganges water into the bridegroom's right 
hand, which he holds while the father-in-law repeats a mantra, 
or incantation, at the close of which he lets it fall Rice, 
flowers, and durva grass are next given him, which he lays 
near the copper pan containing the holy water. Water is 
presented as at first with a prayer, then sour milk, then again 
water. The officiating priest now directs him to put his baud 
into the copper pan, and placing the hand of the bride on 
that of the bridegroom ties them together with a garland 
of flowers, when the father-ia-law says : " Of the family of 
(Jautama, the great grand-daughter of R&m Charaa Basu, the 
grand-daughter of Balloram Basu, the daughter of Rimaun- 
der Baau, wearing such and such clothes and jewels, I, Dwarika- 
natb Basil, give to thee, Omfi, Charan Datta, of the family of 
Bharaddilz, the great grandson of Diuanath Datta, the grand- 
son of Shib Charaa Datta, the son of Jadunath Datta." The 
bridegroom says, " I have received her." The father-in-law 
then takes ofi" the garland of flowers with which the hands 
of the married pair were bound, and pouring some holy 
water on their heads, pronounces his benediction. A piece of 
•silk cloth, called La^'d-bastra, is then put over the heads of 
Ithe boy and girl, and they are asked to look at each other 
\for the Jirst time in thfir Uvea. While the marriage ceremony 
is being performed, the boy is made to wear on his head a 
conical tinsel hat Here the barber of the bridegroom gives 
to the priest a little khai {parched rice) and a little ghee, 
which are offered with duzva grass to the god Brahmi. A 
very small piece of coarse cloth called gantdihdrd, or knotted 
cloth, containing in all twenty-one myrobalans, boyrd firuit 
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and betel-nuts, is tied to the gilk dhobjd, or soarf, of the bride- 
groom, which m fastened again to the silk garment of the bride, 
thus symbolising » union never to be severed. The raiwried 
couple are then taken into the inner court, where the women 
are waiting on the tiptoe of expectation, clasped for a moment 
in a rapturous embrace. As soon as the boy appears, or rather 
before his appearance, conch-shella are ^ain blown, and he ia 
made to etand on a atone placed under a small awning called 
chhddldhtalak, a temporary shed, surrounded on four sides by 
plantain trees. By way of merriment, some women greet him 
with haye-amla mixed in treacle, some pull hie ears, notably 
his sisterB-in-law, while matrons ery out "u/u, ultt, wiw," sounds 
indicative of excessive joy. It would require the masterly pen 
of a Sir Walter Scott to adequately delineate the joyous 
feelings of the women on such an auspicious occasion. 

The bridegroom is made to wear on his ten fingers ten rings 
made of twiga of creepers, and his hands are tied by a piece 
of thread as long aa his body. Putting betwixt them a weaver's 
shuttle, the mother-in-law says, — "I have bound thee by 
thread, bought thee with cowries, and put a shuttle betwixt 
thy hands, now bleat thou like a lamb,* Bapu," — a term 
of endearment She also closes his mouth by touching his f 
lips with a padlock, symbolically fastening the same with ) 
twenty-one pins, that ho may never scold the girl ; touches I 
jjhia nose with a slender bamboo pipe and hreai.s it after- 



bave known a joung coUegiHn of a rather humonroue diBposi- 
tion reallf bleat like a lamb at the marriage, to the great amusement 
of all tlie women eraiept his mother-in-law. who, simple as she wsa, 
took the mattieT in a Berious light, and became quite dej eated on 
account of the great atupiditj of her Bon-in-law ("for she oould not 
take it m any other Bonse) ; but h^r dejection gave place to joj when 
in the Bdtarghai — the sleeping room of the happy pair for the night 
— ehe beard him outwit all the women preBsnC. It ia obvious that 
the meaning of this part of the female rite ia to render the husband 
tame and docile au a lamb, especially in bia treatment of his wife. 
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^^H wards, throws over his body treacle and rice, as well as the 
^^M refuse of spioes poanded on a grindstone, which has been 
^^M kept ooyered in a ha^ for eight days, by two women whose 
^^M hnsbaods are alive, )i.nd finally touches his Itpa with honey Eind 
^^K small images made of sugar, that he may ever treat his wife 
^^B like a sweet darling. 

^^H Afterwards the mother-in<1aw, with several other married 

^^V women adorned with all their costly ornaments and dressed 
ia their best attire, touches his forehead with Sri, Barandali, 
a winnowing fan, plantain, betel and betel-nuta ; and here the 
silt scarf of the boy, of which mention has been made before, 
is again more closely fastened to the silk garment of the 
girl, and remaiua with her for eight days, after which it is 
returued, accompanied by preaeiita of sweetmeats, fish and 
I curdled milk. These puerile rites, purely the invention of the 
/ women, are intended to act aa charms for securing the love and 
afl'ection of the husband for hia wife. The wiah is certainly a 

■ good one, but often the agencies employed fail to produce the 
desired effect " Charms strike the sight, but merit wins 
the soul." Before the marriage ceremony is concluded, the 
boys of the neighbourhood make the usual demand of Grdm- 
vati and Bdnedri-pujd. At first, in a polite way, they ask 
the father of the bridegroom for the gift. He offers an 
amount, but they insist on having more. After some alter- 
cation, in which sometimes high words aud offensive language 
are made use of^* the matter is eventually settled on payment 

* In former daj^a unplessaot qaxirels were koowD to have BriseH 
between the two parties from very trivial tiicumatanceB. The frienda 
oC the bridegroom, often pluming themselvea on their special prero- 
gatives as members of the stronger party, readily reseated even the 
slighteet insult offered to tbem nninteiitioDaUf by the bride's party. 
These altercationH sometimes termiunted in blows, if not in lacerated 
I. Instead of waiting till the conolosion oC the ceremony, the 
3 of the bridegroom's party haa been known to retura homa 
Tithoat dinner, to the great moibificntioa of the other party. There 
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of a reasonable sum. Thia money is used in giving a feast 
to the boys of the neighbourhood, reserving a portion for 
the Bdrwdi-i-paja, — a mode of worahip which will be described 
in another place. 

Aa an epilogue to the nuptial rite, the bridegroom coutiniies 
to stand on a stone, while two men setting the bride on a 
wooden seat, and lifting her liigher than his head, make three 
circunuunbnlatiooa, asking the females at the same time which 
is taller, the bridegroom or the bride J The stereotyped 
response is, " the bride." Thia being dooo, the women throw- 
ing a piece of cloth over the heads of both, desire them to 
glance at each other with all the fond endearments of a wedded 
pair. As is to be expected, the ooy girl, almost in a state of 
trepidation, casts but a transient look, and veils her face 
hiatantly ; but the boy, young aa he ia, feels delight in view- 
ing the lovely face of his future wife. Thia look is called 
JShuvadritti, or " the auspicious sight," a harbinger of future 
felicity. 

The bridegroom returns to the Takkarddlda or place of 
worship, and performs tjie concluding part of marriage cere- 
mony, while the officiating priest, repeating the usual incanta- 
tion, presents the burnt offerings (Aoma) to the gods, which 
terminates the religious part of the rite* But before the 



is a cammoii saying tttaoag the Bengulia that " he who is the enemy 
of the house Bhould go to a marringe partj." It used to be a com- 
mon sport with the friends of the bridegroom to cat with a pair of 
Ecissors the beddiag at the house of the bride. But happilj Buoh 
practices are of rare occurrence uow. 

* An English gentleman, familiar); acquainted with the manners 
andcufitomfi of the countrj, once advised a Native friend of bis to go 
to Euglund with a number of Hindoo females and exhibit there all 
the impoTtAJit social and domestic ceremoniaU of this country in a 
plaae«f pnblio resort. The very cironm stances of Hindoo females 
parfanKung thoaa rites iu the manner in which thoj aie popolacly 
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hridegrDOm leaves the place of worafaip, the officiating priests 
of both Bides must have their dakekirtd, or pecuiiiary reward. 
If the boy be of the Maulik caste, aad the girl of the Kulin 
caste, the former must give double what the latter gives, 
(. e., 16 rupees and 8 rupees. Here, as in every other in- 
stance, the superiority of caste asserts ica peculiar privileges. 
The professional genealogists, after eoncludiug their recitation 
and singing their epithalamiums, also come in for their ahare 
of the reward, but they are generally told to wait till the next 
day, when, in common with other Ghatak*, they receive their 
recompense. The bridegroom ia then permitted to have a 
little breathing time, after the infliction of so many religious 
aud domestic rites, which latter formed the special province 

The head of the family now stands up before the assembly, 
and aflks their permission to go through the ceremony of 
Mdla-Chandan, or the distribution of sandaled garlands. 
This is done to pay them the honor dne to their rank. The 
Dalapali, or the head of the order or party, almost invariably 
receives the first garland, and then the assembled multitudes 
are served. For securing this hereditary distinction to a 
family, large sums of money have been spent from time to time 
hy millionaires who had risen from an obscure position in life 
to a state of great affluence^ The late Raja Rajkriahna Baha- 
dur, Babus liam Dulal Dey, Krishna Rsira Basn, Madan Mohan 
Datta, Santi R&m Siughi, Ram Katan Rai and others, expend- 
ed upwards of a lakh of rupees, or £10,000 each, for the 
possession of the enviable title of Dalapali, or head of a 
party. The way by which this noble distinction was secured 
was to induce first - class Eulins, by sufficient pecuniary 



oelebrated here, would be eure to attracC a veiy large aadiettce. Xhs I 
marriage ceiemonies alone woald form n legnlar nigbt of eQchant- J 
ment. The time will oertainlj oome whan the reaiiistion of such a 
iDgenioDB idea will no longer be held Utopian. 
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inducementa, to mterm»ny into the family of the would-be 
Dalapati The generally impoverished condition of the 
old aristocracy of the land, and the onward march of intellect 
teaching the people to look to sterling merit for auperiority 
in the Bcale of soeiety, have conBiderably deteriorated the 
value of theae artificial diatinctiona. The progress of educa- 
tion has opened a new era in the Bocial institutions of the 
conntry, and an enhghtened man of low caste is now-a-days 
more esteemed than an empty-titled Dalapati, whose social 
status is not to be estimated by the numbers of Kulina he is 
connected with, but by the eiteut aud character of his services 
to society. 

The bridegroom next dinea with hia friends outside, not- 
withatanding the unportuuities of the women for him to dine 
in their presence in the inner apartment, that they may have 
an opportunity to indulge in merriment at his expense. As a 
rule, the Brahnmna dine first, and then the numerous gueats 
and attendants, numbering sometimes one thousand. Despite 
the eflbrts of the frienda of the bride to prevent unwelcome 
intrusion, from a natural apprehension of running short of 
Bupphea, which, on such occasions, are procured at enormous 
cost, many uninvited persons, in the diaguiae of respectable 
looking Babns, contrive somehow or other to mingle in the 
crowd, aud behave with such propriety as to elude detection. 
The proportion of male intruders ia larger than that of females, 
simply because the latter, however barefaced, cannot entirely 
divest themaelves of all modesty. It would not be above the ( 
mark to put down the number of the former at twenty per I 
cent. Such men are professional intruders ; they are entirely 
devoid of self-respect, and load a wretched, demoralized life. ' 
Foreigners can have no idea of the extent to which they cany 
on their disreputable trade, including in their ranks some of 
the highest Erahmana of the country. It is not iin uncommon 
sight, on such occaaioo, to behold numbers of people after 
dinner carrying off bundles of luchk (fine edibles) and sweet- 
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meats in tbeir hands, which mefhranis* threaten to touch and | 

When full justice has been done to the feast provided for the j 
occasion, the crowd melts away and streams out at the door, 
well pleased with the reception they have had. It is much ■ 
easier to satisfy men than women in this respect. The latter are 
naturally fastidious, and the least shortcoming is sure to bo 
found fault with. When confusion and bustle have subsided, the 
bridegroom is slowly conducted into a room in the inner apart- 
raeut, which bears the euphonious name of Bdsargliar, the 
bed-chamber of the happy pair, or rather the store-house of 
jokes and banter, where are met his wife, his niother-in-law,t 
and the whole galaxy of ijeauty. The very name of SdsargharX ■ 

" Wonian of the aweeper-oaste. 

f According to the rules of Hindoo eooiutj, a mother- in -law ig uot 
permitted to appear before her son-in-law ; it is coDsidered not only 
indeooroua but soandaloua ; henoe flha always kaeps her distanca from 
her son-in-law, but on this particular night, her presenoe in the room 
with other women ia quite consistent with feminine propriety. latha 
rase of a very yonng aon-in-law, however, a departure from this rule 
is not reprehensible. 

X la the suburbs of Oalcntta and raral distdcta of Bengal, femolei, 
more porticnlarly among the Bt&hmau class, are allowed to haTe great 
liberty on this special ocoaaion. Laying aside their instinctive mo- 
■ desty, tbey entertain the bridegrooid not only with epithalamiums bnt 
with other amorons eonga, having reference to the diversions of 
Krishna witli his mistress, and the numeruua milkmaids. Under an 
erroneoos impression tbst they are singing holy sougs, th^ anwit- 
tingly trumpet the profligate character of their god. These songs 
are generally known by the names of laiAisanjiiW and biraha; tha 
former conniBt of news conveyed by the principal milkmaids regarding 
hia mistress, to whom be oftentimes proved false, and the latter of 
disappointed love, broadly exhibiting the prominent featares of hia 
Bensuons life. Frail as women naturally are, the example of nnch a 
god, combined with the sanction of religion, hos uiulonhtedly a ten- 
dency to impair their virtue. To strike a death-blow ai 
the evii must be the work of time. The essential elements of the 
10 oharaoter must he thoroughly recast. 
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in a state of per- 

dnidgeries of i 



aiiggests to a female a variety of ideas 
and faflciiiating. Nuraed irom her cradle 
feet seclusion, and immersed in ail th< 
monotonous domestic life, she ia glad of any opportunity to 
share in the unrestrained pleasure of joviality. The mother- . 
in-law, throwing aaide conventional restraint, introduces herV 
sel^ or is introduced by other women, to her son-in-law. They, 
pull the poor lad's ears, in spite of hia earnest proteatations, '' 
and if they do not know what flirtation is, they assail him I 
with jokes which quite pnzzie him and bewilder hia senses. 
They burst into roars of laughter and make themaelvea merry 
at hia expeuae; be feels himself almost helpless and unpre- 
pared t« make a suitable repartee, and is at length driven iuto 
all manner of exoiisea for a brief respite and a short repose. 
He complains of headache occasioned by the lateness of the 
hour ; as a sure remedy they give him soda, ice, eau-de-cologne 
and almost bathe him in rose-water ; but a soporific thoy can 
on no account allow him, because it would mar their pleasure 
and sink their hvely spirits. Keeping up their jokes, they 
place the lovely bride with all her gold trappings on his knee, 
and unveiling her face ask him to look at it, and say whether 
or not he likes her ; she closes her eyes, stmgglea to have the 
veil dropped down, but her aistors do not j'ield to her wish, 
and keeping her yet unveiled, repeat the question. Of course 
he makes no reply, but blushes and hangs down hia head ; 
their demand being imperative, he sees no other alternative, 
bnt to reply gently in the affirmative. They next make the 
girl bride, much against her inclination, lie down by his side; 
as ofteu as she is dragged so often she draws back, but yielding 
at last to the admonition of her mother, she ia constrained to 
lie down, because, on that night, this form is strictly enjoined 
in the female shastra. The innocent girl, not participating in 
the absurd mirth but ahrinking within herself, tunisaway, and 
with an occasional whimper passes the sleepless, miserable hours. 
The down of moroiugia to her most welcome, although it affords 
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is required to help. This rite is named Bdtsl Bibdha (not new 
marriage), all the ceremonialB being conducted by the females. 
It would be tedious to inflict on the reader a recapitulation of 
the same ; suffice it to say, that in them all one grand idea is 
plainly perceptible, namely, the long life and conjugal felicity 
of the happy pair. In the opinion of the Hindoo women, Ihe 
greater the number of matrimonial ceremonies, the greater the 
chance of securing the favor of Hymen. At the conclusion, 
the boy and girl are directed to say that they have passed the 
state of celibacy and entered on that of matrimony. 

As morning advances, the bridegroom walking, and the bride 
in the arms of her relative, are next brought into a room — the 
women blowing the conch and sprinkling water,— and made to 
sit near each other. They then play with cowries (shells) ; 
the girl is told to take up a ftm cowries in her left hand and 
put them near the boy, while on the other hand the boy is told 
to take Tip as mncA as his right hand can contain and put 
them before the girl, the meaning of which is, that the girl 
should spend sparingly and the boy should give her abimdantly. 
They then play with four very small earthen pots, called 
moonr/livdr, filled with rice and peas ; the girl first opens 
the lids of the pots and throws the contents oa a Xulo 
(winnowing fan), the boy takes it up and hlla the pots, the 
girl slowly puts on the lids, aud inaudibly repeats the name of 
her husband for the first time,* expressing a hope that by the 
above process she may stup his mouth and curb hia tongue 
that he may never abuse her. As the first course of breakfast, 
fruits and sweetmeats are served to the bridegroom and the 
brida He eats a little aud is requested to oifer a portion of 



• It eiioulii be mentioned that, after her marriage, a female is not 
allowei] to utter tbe name of ber hasband or of an; of his male and ( 
female relatives, savu tlioau wlio are joanger than herself. There ia i 
no barm done io pronouncing the came of her hnsband, bat thiDUgh 
le of shame abe liaes not repeat it. 
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ttw mutie to hb ^nSe, whose modesty fiwtiidB ber to aovpc sny 
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'Vj4)«rukioswB»o^a,.^6,,i, reitm of the procession 
lu Uw houa: <rf M^ btiAv-m. b<tt beftn it smts some pecu- 
MiMjitt*tum»wt<,b«artdoA Tha &llwr of the brid^room I 
Ki^w fifty nq»w «, 5»f3>ifc.fa«. far the benefit of thefl 
.»!«« of the hndo ; «d u« hxha of ibe bride must give thai 
Miuo sum, if ttot a )uffsr tn^ at JTMnOftajniM, for the ben&J 
«l*^Uwain«»ofth.hrfci.5,oc«. Tlait. the difficult problemj 
"' ^'""^^ * to ba aoirad. In almost e-rery case, the qneftCl 
' , a not decide wtthtmt some discn^oo. Hindoos ar»'l 
«lx.veiait«iuwit.Hsofca»tfl.hentheqnestioni8one of nipeea'l 
I di' ^1°^ '^"'^*d» of m6U. fakir*; «riyd,, myu".«, and men- J 
l<«^ fclS."""^ *ttiinc. "./fli,./<'yictory, victory; "Bor 
ilnur' . * '*"*'>^," "mny the bridegroom and bride live 
IJfW. impftUenlly wuit in tlw aln-et for their nsual abna. 
8«a fi'w R,n,^ ^.j^i^ ^^^_j ,|i9|K'reo. ProfeBsional Gkatakt, 
^8(8. ttiul Hrihiiiruii nlwi o«me in for their share, and are 
PPtttiitwL Thpu ouuiva tlic interesting and afiecUogJ 
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part of the ceremoaial, the Jattri, or the approaching depar- 
tiire of the happy pair for the house of the bridegroom. A 
small brass pot filled with holy water and a small wooden pot 
of Termilion being placed hefore them, they are made to sit 
on the two wooden pivayi on which they sat the previous 
evening at the marriage, and the women touch their foreheads 
with sour millc, nhiddi (hemp), and the consecrated argki of 
the goddess Diirga,* which latter is left in a tuft on the 
KIwpA, or ringlet, of the bride's hair for eight days. Her fore- 
head is alao rubbed with vermilion, the mark, of a woman 
whose husband is alive. This is followed hy the rite of Kaiw- 
k&iyuli already described ; but this time the father of the 
bride throws the brass plate right over her head into the lap of 
his wife, who stands for the purpose behind her daughter. A 
sudden and solemn pause is perceptible here, betokening the 
BUbaidence of joy and the advent of sorrow. In the midst 
of the company, mostly women, the father and mother of the 
bride, alternately clasping both the hands of the bridegroom, 
with tears in their eyes, commit the very responsible trust of 
the young wife to his chaise, saying at the same time in « 
faltering tone, " hitherto our daughter wa^ placed imdor our 
care, but now through the Bluibkarhi, or kind dispensation of ' 
Providence, she is consigned for ever to your charge ; may you ■ 
kindly overlook her shortcomings Eind fiiiilties, and prove your 
fideUty by constancy." At this parting espreasion, tears start 
into the eyes of all the females, naturally more susceptible 
than the sterner sex. With sorrowful countenances and deep 
emotion they look steadfastly at the married pair, and im- J 
ploringly beseech the bridegroom to treat the bride with all ' 
the tenderness of an afiectionate husband. The scene is 



■ The ayghi oouaiats of diirra grasa, rice and AHA (a thin red ataff 
made of cotton, like paper, with which niuiJcio females daub their 
feet,) previontdy consecrated to the goddess Diirg4, and is supposed 
to possess a puuuliar virtue iu promoting felicity and relievicg distress. 



r 



_ HjH jwwii Umhii lo mj KdSf^ or fcw — ^ to Oelndceni 

' tH«ltiM-ln4ftir, enpeaalOr, AoaU tke bride be ber only 
(HtMliU'l^ U <>vi>rwlieimed withgneC and if due does not cry 
|it^■lt.U \^o^■ BiipinvMcd emotton » mnisteksMe ; the idea 
t4 M iKtuiHuvnr •rpnnUJon is enough to break ber heart, 
^■.■vth-iUlhi*! nin ivMcrre the naturkl soenitT of her miiuL* 
i i\MU\v» vuJtMiwnr to cheer her by remiudiiig her of their 
|Aki»\iKi« OMM, util deolftre th&t all women are bom to 
uM^o fhM T^T KMTcely enter the world before the; 



•0 pmmobUfI? tcad of their children, male or 

ni>KK' Ui»( Ihtgr «Mi but lU brtulc th« idea of separaCioa. even under 

im it is Biiikntt<j)iM«. Henoe wealthy families 

I kiKip Uioir KMi»-i)i-Iaw nadci' libeit own roof. Sometimes this 

I U il.niii (ipm vanilf . Such soos-in-Uw generally become indolent 

I Miiil •'(In mi II ate. dwtil.nte alike «t nniital actiTitj and physical energy. 

yt'liH.v t.Mk Uiink. foaok*. play and sle^p Fattening on the ample 

'inniiiinipi of tholt fUibor4ii--law. tbey oontnict deroondizing habits. 

Wlili'h iiii|f<>uder vice and preAigscy. The late Babos Bamdol&l 

l'«vt. liAmrttMn Rai, Ptinvitli Chsndhii. the T^ote families, the 

■'U ll^iU of CalcaCta and some ot the newly fiedged Eugliah-made 

UkjiM and oLhoP', eoontenanoei) this practice, and the result ia. they 

liavo Mi villi but few eioeptiana a unmber of men ^ing^Iailj deB- 

■liolil In i^mmI ni>tT*l character. The$e men are called GAar-Jamagti. 

"< limiir liinrl wMM-in-law. which in a term of reproach among all who 

li'ivii ■ aiiiiik of independenoe about tliem. The late Baba Diua 

Itiiiolliii MlttrKi the oetebmted author of ■■ yu Darpan." strongly 

*nMrUiiii *iit>h characters in a book called "Jmnnyr Barrrt,'' While 

"M tUU «ulil»i>t, 1 may aa well mention bore that Babn RimdolSl Dey 

"f rftliilill*, who had risen from obscurity to great opulenoe, had 

fifl ditlitfhtinr*. to eanh of whom he pare a warriage dowry of 

I) to Ouvemment secnrities. and 10.000 mpees for a 

(inriH) all his nons-in-law were Gi^t class Sulim, and 

In) hi lU" miller the ruof of their father-in-law. Some of their 

riid>oni are now ranked amongst the Hindoo millionaires 

ll fraul IHtiy, whil* most of the membera of the original stook 

■ gwtnillBil Into IniiffniSoanoe, strikingly illnstratlng' the inita- 
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BQUfit leave their parents and iBtermarry into other families. 
This ia their destiny, and this the law of jagat (tie world), 
and they must all abide by it. Instead of repining, she ought 
to pray to DehtA (god) " that her daughter should ever con- 
tinue to live at her father-in-law's, use Sindur (vermilion) on 
her grey head, wear out her iron bangle, and be a janma 
ai/eslri " — blesaings which are all enjoyed by a female whose 
husband is alive. Such powerful argiunenta and undeniable 
eiamplea partially restore the etjiianiniity of her mind, and 
she is half persuaded to join her friends and go and sec the 
procession from the top of the house. The same tumult and 
bustle which ensued at the arrival now prevail at the departure 
of the bridegroom in his Sutdian, and the bride in her closely 
covered crimson Makapdyd, preceded by all the tinsel trap- 
pings, and bands of English and Native musicians. The pro- 
cession moves slowly forwards with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a grand, imposing exhibition, amidst the staring of 
the wondering populace. " It is on such occasions," as 
Macaulay observes, " that tender and delicate women, whose 
veils had never been lifted before the public gaze, come forth 
from the inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy keeps 
watoh over their beauty." The great body of Barjaltras — 
bridegroom's friends— who graced the procession with their 
presence the previous night, do not accompany it now on its 
return homewards, and notwithstanding ail the vigilance of the 
extra guards, the mob scrambles for aud forcibly takes away 
the tiusel flower and fruit trees on the way. In an hour or 
two, all the objects of wonder vanish from the sight, and leave 
no mark behind : " the gaze of fools, the pageant of a day." 

On the arrival of the procession at its destination, the 
bridegroom alights irom the Suk&san, and the bride from the 
Mahdpdyd, under which, by way of welcome, is thrown a 
ghar&i or pot of water. Hereupon the sUk ckadar, or scarf, of 
the bridegroom, so long in the possession of the bride, is 
eatwined between both while the conch is blowing, and they 
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'.'R«v. bv Ufcc bri%n«B'B BMtha; kt, with hia p 
^ n^ faMid, thnnra 0*cr the ground a I 
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J <«» fc„„j^ ,^ ^ ,rtK«« Mom » oomli B 



"t Um> brill ^^P®"^ seated upon beddii% qtread an ti 
■'«''>»«» and the bride play again the game 



klfoM^Utl^i ** ''*"flc oi bTM«let has a deep meoiung : 
hIMm hi ki "'>*>s. A girl maj weai gold ornKments set 
^^0'i* W«rth "" °^ ten or Qfteeo thonaand mpees; b 
^JK Wtdovui, J* * pica. — » Teritabla mack of ayettrihoi 

^BHvmiIv .1, ^*^ — "* imJispansable to s married woman f 
Jnltnii |!^ ^ ti iwality. A young widow may wear go 

'Ullui |,| ' i*^ year, but she is not privileged to put on i 
' '" **"*IU o£ her hoabaad. 
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jatuk with oowriea (aheUa)* as before. They afterwards 
receive the usual astirhdd (blessing) in paddy, durva grass, 
and money. The mother-in-law, in order to eosure the perma- 
nent BubmisBivenesB of the bride, puts honey into her ears and 
sugar into her mouth, that abe may receive her commandB and 
execute them like a sweet obedient girL Some womeD then 
place a male child on the thigh of the bridegroom, and desire 
him to hand it to the brida According to prescribed custom, 
the mother-in-law, on firat seeing the face of her daughter-in- 
law, presents her with a pair of gold bangles. Other near 
female relatives, following her example, present her severally 
with a pair of gold armlets, a pearl necklace, a set of gold 
pitjltapd, or an ornament for the back, jingling aa the girl 
moves, a pair of diamond-cut gold earrings set in precious 
atones, and bo on. To account for the common desire of the 
Hindoos to give a profusion of jewels to their females, Manu, 
their great law-giver, enjoins — "let women be constantly sup- 
plied with ornaments at festivals and jubilees, for if the wife 
be not elegantly attired, she will not gladden her husband. 
When a wife is gaily adorned, the whole house is embellialied." 
She is next taken into the kitchen, where all sorts of cooked 
victuals, except moat, have been prepared in great abundance. 
She ie desired to look at them, and pray to God that her 
father-in-law may always enjoy plenty. On her return from 
the cook-room, the bridegroom ^vos into her hands an 
embroidered Beuaros sdi-i, as also a brass thald (plate), with a 

" In the early part of the BritiBh Govemnient in Bengal, evwrien 
were the comnioTi currency of the Province la the ordinarj tcauBno- 
tioDH of life. People used to make tfaeir halbazur (parchases) with 
C'livi-iee, and a family that made a daily tHuac with sixteen or eighteen 
knhiins of cowrice, equal to one rupee Or so, Was reokoned a very 
respectabiB family. The prices of provisioQa ranged nearly one-third 
of what they aow ace. Even tte revennes of Government weio 
Bometimea paid iu cowries In the Eastern dit^Cricts, namely, Aseam, 
Sjlhet, iic. 
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and aome sort of compensation from the inferior to the supe- 
rior for condescending to eat the same. The compenBfttion is 
made in money and clothes according to the rant of the Eu- 
lins. Before departing, the giiesta invited to the BuvihhSt, at 
which they eat boiled rice from the hands of the bride, give 
her one, two, or more rupees each. 

The day following is a very interesting day or rather night, 
being the night of Fuharji/d* or flowery bed. At about 
eight o'clock in the evening the father of the bride sends to 
hia son-in-law ample presents of all sorts of fruits in or out 
of season, home and bazar made sweetmeats, some in the 
shape of men, women, fish, birds, carnages, horses, elephants, 
Ac., Ac., each weighing from 6 to 10 Bis., sweet and sour milt, 
(bdtdsa) a kind of sweet cakes, chinir viurki, paddy, — fried 
and sugared comfits, spices of all aorta, betel and prepared 
betel-nuts, sets of ornaments and toys made of cutch, repre- 
senting railway carriages, gardens, hoaaea, dancing-girls, &c., 
imitation pearl necklaces made of rice, imitation gold neck- 
laces made of paddy, colored imitation fruits made of curdt, 
butter, sugar, augar-candy, ekhdni {coagulated milk), otto of 
Toees, rose-water, chaplets of flowers and flower ornaments, in 
great variety, Dacca and embroidered Benares dliuti and Bori 

" In contracting matrimonial Blliances. BOme familieH pinned in 
mediocre circn-insCaDces are eatiaGed with taking a certain Gum of 
money in lieu of the preeents mantioned above, partly because the 
articles are ihikU; of a perishable nature, and partly because the 
making presents of money to numerous Bervants for their troable 
aad feeding' them, is Tee:arded more as a tax than anything el«e. 
They prefer ntility to show. Even in caaea of verbal contract, the 
father of the bride must send at leasbthirty servants with presents, 
besideB 100 or 150 rupees in cash as stipulated before, 

f In laHMng the abore imiCations, Hindoo females exhibit an oato- 
niahin^ degree of skill and ingenaity, whioh, if properly trained, 
would be capable of still further improvement. Naturally and in- 
Btinotively, they evince a great Bptilude for learning all sorts of 
hftadiwork. 



tnr the l)oy un«l the :rirL cl» tiiea :or :ill the elderly females, 
r«>uch-c()t, Iwiitliui^, seta --t iLl~*ir mii briad atensila, carpets, 
eiiihroi(kTi.Ml shoots, p-li Triroa laiL limiru Jce.. *fcc. Between 
12.") and ir>0 serritnts. zuue md asmiLd. ^urv these articles, 
fiumio in InuiLjhies^ s*'::i.-i jl \ -M4r . ^ rA, imi sinie in large brass 
thnlds^ or tni]ns. Tliest Tc^r-s^rarj )«ii:::£ ^rzceriy arranged in 
tho Thdhtrldidyi^ tbi zii*A± ir±:iii.Li? x "zie firzily are invited 
to oonio d.wT. Aa-i i*:*t "Ticin^ SlUIc ir\.^szic -be choice assort- 
ment ariii Lircri. vun*-—: it- itr.'.L ta- -iti •:jt?::* :f the father of 
tho l»ride, whik orh?"> ni 'r* :xL^'uiiczniz TrjfcVe an estimate as 
tn tho r.r'^hjvhi.. ':i>^- ■ rr, \7r. *t-. ITiiiSi articles are then 
T>?nv^ve»i iri^' rr. --.- ..ix^-ra:.-:-., rht^rri lie females, natur- 
ally 1 ' h; ] v •<• i - ■ p- - - ■ -^ • V -1 , V. »- . T - ti i;^; TV dieir judgment ; the 
<'\nyA MT' • J- •••-- * ■'^" ^^** --itsy ■ut? l^kmI and satisfactory, 
i^h'v^ " - •"■-• ' ' i '"' --«* "iiii rhiiUL 'ChifT are, however 
>!'«;•-■' ~" . *"-••'• -*^*i'^s ut tho lidiil": 3iale members 

• - - •* >, ^.-- .ao uoxt feilriind £5simssed with 

•'••- ^ • •-> :-ctiviiig «)ue rupee dach, being the 

- ^^'-i'ly, .-^oiiio half a mpee. being the 
■»■'■'''■*• 'l^*i«y then take back all the 
^ >^ cuYiug the l)i\bketa behind. 

■io climax of interest. The bridcCTOom 

; ■• iu\l with a wealth of dower wreaths, and 

- • .>Mcd Dacca clothes, with sandal paste on 

N .-ad fitting side by side in the presence of 

'--omids ai-e .dive, are desired to eat even a 

-i I Uo articles of food that have been presented, 

' ^^J^^ itK^cjt mtei-esting feature in the scene is, that 

••■^^'»i*i*^Wr •^'^^'^'^^ '^"""^ the latter helps the former, 

^ -^iuiuir-^''^* ^^^ ^^® ^"^ ^^^ *^® restraint which 

^ • . ;w luJv ' ***M^O5i08 ou such an occasion. To be more 

'' '**♦' »^» iu- ,^''^**^ * ^* ^ sweetmeat and gives the 

^*H? NtuiK*,"^ tl"** ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ constrained 

U' !i ^ ^*^^^'^ ^vith a blushing countenance and a 

K»y jrives bluahingly, the girl gives shyly 
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and tremulously ; in spite of her heat effortB, ahe cannot 
make up her miud to lift up her right hand and stretch it 
towardB the mouth of her buaband, but has to be helped to 
do 80 b^r a woman, whose husband is alive. This eating* 
together and mutual helping, when three days have scareely 
paaeed over their heads, naturally gives rise to joy, merriment 
and laughter among the women ; and one amongst them 
excUims ; " look, look, Saitdamijii, how our new Jtdd/id and 
Xritkna are sitting side by side and eating together ; may 
the;^ live long and sport thus." The mother of the boy 
-watches the progress of the interesting scene, and in trans- 
ports of joy wishes for their continued felicity. The young 
and sprightly, who have once passed through the same process, 
and whose hearts are enlivened by the reminiscences of past 
occurrences, too recent to be forgotten, tarry in the room to 
the last moment, till sleep weighing down the eyelids of the 
happy pair, the mother of the bridegroom gently calls them 
aside, and leaves them to rest undistiu-bod. In accordance 
with the old estabhahed custom, their bed is strewn with 
flowers and their bodies perfumed with otto of rose. This is 
not enough for the sprightly ladies, whose cup of amusement 
and merriment is not yet fuli Even if the night be cold, 
regardless of the effects of exposure, they must dripato, or 
jealously watch through the crevices of windows, whether or 
not the boy talks tfl the girl, and if he do, what is the nature 
of the talk. Thus they pass the whole night prying and 

• It is perhaps not geufirally known thaB the diuner of a nalivB, 
Hindoo or Muaaulman, male or female, is not coaeMered complete, 
niltil he chews hisyiiu S«i'u or betel. The hridegroora after eating- 
and wa^biug hia mouth chews his usual ^au, and is naked to give a 
portion thereof to the bride ; he hesitates at first, bat consents at 
length to give it into the rigit hand of his elder brother's wife, who 
locciblythrasta the same into the mouth of the bride; obaerving at 
the same time tbat their mutual repugnance on this score will aooo 
e when their incipient affection grows into true love. 
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the girl change her silk clothes and sit near thena, they begin to 
eiaminc and oritioiBe the ornaments given her by her father- 
in-law. " Let U8 Bee the pearl necklace fint," sayi BJiujiadi. 
" The pearls are not smooth and round, what may he its 
value?" Giri Bald, taking her own pearl necklate from off 
her neck, comjiarea tiie one with the other. They tiuanimoUBly 
pronounce the latter to be Msie costly thau the former ; be 
that as it may, its value cannot be less than Rujieea 500. 
They nest take in hand the piljhdpa, ornament for the back ; 
looking at it for a few minutes they pass their opinion, sayinj; 
it ia heavier and of better naake than that of G'iri Siitla'ii. The 
Sita-hdur or Jaraivya* (gold necklace), afterwards attracts 
their attention, and they roughly estimate ita price at Rupees 
350. It ia net a Uttle surprising that though these women 
are never permitted to go beyond the precincts of the zenana, 
yet their valuation of ornaments, unless it bo in the case of 
jaratffya jewellery of enormous cost, such as ia worn on grand 
occasions by the wife of a " big swell" often bears the nearest 
approximation to the intrinsic worth of the article. Thus 
almoBt every ornament, one after another, forms the subject 
of their criticism. When the discussion ia over, the girl is 
desired to take the greater portion of her ornaments off her 
body- — -save a pair of gold hdld»^ on her hands and a necklace 
on her neck — and leave them in the care of her mother. She 
tlieQ mixes in the company of other little girls of her own age, 
some married, some unmarried ; who curiously ask her all about 



* Jaraieya jewelletj ia set with. pt:eci»Q3 stoneB, tie value ef whiuh 
it is nob eaey to eatiiaate. 

t A Hindoo Ayittri, i. e., woman whose husband is alire, whether 
jOQDg or old, is religiaasl; forbidden to take oS the baU (bangle) 
from her handa ; it ia a bai^ge of Aijiatrism, ; even when dead a red 
(bread ia substituted in the place of tbe bdlii, bo great ia the import" 
SDce attached to it by Afiitri femalea. When the bdlii is not aoen 
on the hand, it ia cailad tho r.ir-Anthii. or the hand of a widow, than 
ichich theru could nut he a. more reproachful term. 



r 
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her new friends, untiltheir talk resumes its usual childisl 
She passes the day among them very pleasantly, so much sotha 
when her mother calls her to take her luncheon, she stays bt 
and Bays only " jaehi-Jae!d," { uoming, coming.) her mind b 
so much absorbed in her juvenile sports. 

The next day is again a day of trial for her, she has to gf 
for gkarboiath* to her father-in-law's house. On awaking, 
remembers where she will have to go in the course of ths 
day ; a feeling bordering on aulkinesa atmoet unconsd^ 
ously steals upon her, and as time passes it increases i 
intensity. About four in the afternooa the arrival of the. 
Mahdpdyd is announced ; her sister combs her hair a]id{ 
adorns her person with all the ornaments she has lately 
reeeired. Dressed in her bridal silk »dri, her eyes si 
charged with tears, and symptomH of reluctance are visible 
every step ; but go she must ; no alternative is left her. 
her mother helps her into the Makapdyd, and orders a darwas 
and two maid-servants to accompany her, not forgetting tO 
assure her that she is to be brought back the next da^ 
Despite this assurance, she whimpers and weeps, and i 
soled on the way by her maid-servants. At her father-in-law*^ 
young girls of her own age, impatient to receive her, i 
seen moving backwards and forwards to get a glimpse of thc 
MaJidpayd, the arriTal of which is a signal for almost all th^ 
ladies to come out and greet the object of their affectioor 
Her mother-in-law steps forward, and taking up the girl in bar 
arms walks inside, followed by a train of other ladies, whose 



* Gliarhaaaih impliea dwelling in a father-in-law's hoOBB, 
btide <lo not go there within eight da;a after marriage, slie 
do BO for one year ; bot after ghariatath she oan go and come 
any time when neCBBaarj. The object ia to impress oa her mind tb 
her father-in-law'a house is her future home. It is on this oeoatit 
that tie worship of Siibarhani already deacribed is performed, al 
both the bridegroom and bride are taken to the Kali Okat to san 
tify the balloted uuiuu and obtaiu the blessiue's of the goddess 
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heart* are eshilarated again at the prospect of merriment at 
the expense of the married pair. When the time comes 
round for them to retire, the same scene of aripata is re- 
enacted by the mirth-loving ladies, with all their " quips and 
cranks and wanton wilea." At day-break, the girl, aa might 
be expected, quietly walks to her confidential maid-servaDt, 
and whispers to her to go and tell her mother to send the 
Makapdyd PaJti ua early as possible. Bearing this message, 
one of them goes for the purpose ; but the mother repliefi, 
" How can she send the Palki except at the lucky hour after 
dinner 1 " When this reply is communicated to the girl, she 
sits sulkily aloof, untQ her mother-in-law coaxes her, and offers 
for her breakfast a few sweetmeats with milk. After a great 
deal of hesitation ahe complies with her request, which, to be 
effective, is alwaya accompanied by a threat of not allowing 
her to return to her father's in the event of a refusal. About 
ten o'cbok ahe takes her regular breakfast aa described before ; 
but she does not eat with aest, for whatever delicacy may be 
offered her, it palls upon her taste, continually brooding on the 
idea of the return home. This is the day when the bride- 
groom and the bride untie from each other's hand the yeUow 
home-spun charkd thread with which they wore entwined on 
the day of marriage as a mark of their indissoluble union. 
At length the lucky hour arrives, and with it the Mahdpdt/ii 
com*a. The very aimouucement of the fact revives the 
drooping spirits of the bride. After going through the usual 
toilet work and a slight repast, she gets into the covered con- 
veyance, assisted by her mother-in-law and other ladies. 
When ahe returns home, she changes her bridal silk garment 
and strips herself of the greater portion of her ornaments. 
Now, uncontrolled aud unreserved, ahe breathes a free, genial 
atmosphere ; her mother and siHtera welcome her with heart- 
felt congratulations, and she moves about with her wonted 
buoyancy of spirits. Throwing aside her sulkiness, she joins 
readily in eonversation with all around her. She praises the 
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amiable qualities of her father-in-law and mother-in-law, ana 
the very kind treatment she has had while under their roo^ 
but she keeps her reserve, when even the slightest allusion iB 
made to her husband, because thia is to her young mind fiH^ 
bidden grouiid on which she cannot venture to tread. 

At the marriages of rich familiea, aa will be understood froro, 
our deaoription, vast Buma of money are espended. 
greatest eipenae is incurred in purchaaiug jewels and makii^ 
presents of brass utensils, shawls, clothes, sweetmeats, ko., 1 
Brahmans, Kulius, Gkalah and numerous friends, relating 
and acquaintances, besides illuminations, fireworks, and all t 
pageantry of a pompous procession. In and about Caloutti 
the Rajoa of Shobdbazar, the De family, the Mallik family 
the Tagore family, the Datta family, the Ghoaal family, 
others, are reported to have spent from fifty thousand rupes 
to two lakha (£5,000 to £20,000) and upwards in : 
marriages ol their sons. Whilst wiiting this, I am t 
tlmt the Maharaj4 Jotendro Mohan Tagore has eipendei 
about two lakha of rupees in the marriage of his nephew 
The most interesting feature in the extraordinary i 
ficence of the Maharaja is, as I have learnt, his prinael 
contribution to the "District Charitable Society,"— 
benevolence which has shewn, in a very conspicuous mannei 
not only his good sense, but his warm sympathy with tj 
cause of suffering humanity. It were to be wished that h 
noble example would exercise some influence on other Hindo 
millionaires. If a titho of such mairiago expenses ' 
devoted to Public Charity, the poor and helpless would c 
leealy chant the names of such douors, and the reward woul 
be something better than the transient admiration of the I 
populace. 

For one or two years after marriage, the girl genera 
B under the paternal roof, occasionally paying a visit 

:r father-in-law's as need be. As she advances in yean, 1 
iuce — the effect of early marriage — to live with 1 
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kuaband ia graduBlly overcome, till time and circumBtnnces 
completely reconcile her to her future home. Her affection 
grows, and she learns to appreciate the grave meanint;; of a 
married life. She is still, however, but a. girl, in habit audi 
ideaa, when the rea! union of wedded lifo, or the second mar- 1 
riage, takes place, aay at her twelfth or thirteenth year. There / 
iH a popular belief^ whether erroneous or not it is not for me 
to decide, that in tlya country heat accelcnitea growth, and 
hence the Hindoo Shastras cnjota the necessity of early 
marrif^, the injurious consequences of which are ehiefly seen 
ill the weak constitution of the offspring, and the premature 
decay of the mother. 

Oo this occaaiou, the officiating priest reading, and the 
Lridegroom repeating the service after him, presents offerings 
of rioe, sweetmeats, plantains, clothes, durra grass, fruits and 
flowers, to the following gods and goddesses, vt!., Shasthl, 
Mdrkando, Surjya, Suhachani, Ganesha, and the nine planets, 
much in the same way as when the nuptial rites were formally 
Bolenmized. After this the hands of the bridegroom and the 
bride are joined together, and the priest repeating certain 
formulas, the bridegroom then causes a ring to slide between 
the bride's silk garment and her waist Twenty-one small f 
images (twenty male and one female), made of ground rice, are | 
placed before the happy pair, and the priest feeds the bride 
with sugar, clarified butter, milk, &c., to ensure the purity of 
the offspring. They then partake of a good dinner, the bride 
takii^; the residue of the bridegroom's meaL Tho twenty-one 
images are put into the room of the pair as a token of happy 
otfepring, and the proportion of tho males to the females 
shews the estimatiou in which they arc respectively held. 
The bride now takes up her permanent residence in the house 
of her father-iu-law and becomes one of his family. 

For a year after the marriage, the parents of the bridegroom 
and the bride have to make exohanges of suitable presents to 
one another at all the grand festivals. At the first latwa, or 
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^!ITIH■^ ^mAn. ilmiwt tay* tfffcril^ Hnetiiieat^ Englial 
tmi»Miita mBfriwH fc»ftifcggf a»jMttgiTB8 one compleM 
Mt*uf miinHCiOT «l<wr and (obk nin^b to tlte girl, while ii 
talum tlitt iMtlidr itf dM 1^ amfe nA pRsmts aa a table, 
<]butv witUint 'ifiik^ abv difa^Hd, pU utd silver pencil ■ 
iniii. niMiHiiiwj, fm^m^^ te^ ik adCttoa to ui equally 
tux* 'fwwctity ^ <fcM>-«iaM»tf aB kads too numerous to 
E|dB are two, uamelf, 
Dm^-puja present, 
dtiya, and sundry 
mt Dacca and silk 
Bwn, women and 

^Section to his wife 

MHheiftUMi imxb, these amiable 

t^-ntmniE inflitence ot a new 

iuai '*- v«jr .^MSfGj formed. Even,. 

. '•.i^t *itiub bsts one numth, 

< i-AomuiBa), if not by the 

.>lajr ;iiTrtba'. When the 

>^'.' 'JMtsHRCBient is so very 

iKfiMHuniaiEHtd ungeneroua 

-i 111-, .uammaiacm, and have it 

i_v .lirur me imctti. or mourning, is 

^ uuG 1 btast '4' tliirira that h no 

I tfuu It ukv bn nspIoL-vd l^ another. 

iiuliut mid reluituiKs i-f the married 

itw j^uliitni ruie t^ju scruogty impresB- 

ju IB pftTUtiuIar nu luvv his wife, even 

wife soli tteit shuj n.'vi;rt'uces her hua- 




THE BROTHER FESTIVAL 

I NY social .institution that has a tendency to promote the 
growth of genuine love and affection between man and 
■woman, ia naturally conducive to the happiness of both. In 
this sublunary vale of tears, where tiDalloyed felicity is but 
transient, even a temporary exemption from the tares and 
anxieties of the world adds at least some moments of pleasure 
to life. The Bhratridvitiya, or fraternal rite of the Hindoos, 
is an institution of this nature, being admirably cnlonlated to 
cement the natural bond of union between brothers and sisters 
of the same family. Bhratridvitiya, as the name imports, 
takes place on the second day of the new moon immediately 
following tho Kdli-pTijfi, or Dewali. On the morning of this 
day, a brother oomes to the house of a sister, aud receives 
from her band the usual benedictive present of unhusked 
rice, durva-grasB and sandal, with, a wealth of good wishes for 
his long and prosperous life, and the happy commemoration of 
the event torn year to year. The brother in return recipro- 
cates, and putting a rupee or two into her hands, expresses a 
similar good wish, with the addition that she may long continue 
to enjoy the blessings of a conjugal life, — a benediction which 
she values over every other wordly advantage The main 
object of this festival is to renovate and intensify the warmth 
of affection between relatives of both seses by blessing each 
other on a particular day of the year. It is a sort of family 
reunion, pre-eminently calculated to recall the early reminis- 
cences of life, and to renew brotherly and sisterly love. No 
ritualistic rite, or priestly interposition, is necessary for the 
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I SON-IS-LA"\V FESTIVAL. 

p analogous iu all its promiuent featureB to 

itival described in the preceding Chapter, 

i striking resemblance to it, in its adapt- 

n domestic happiness. The festival familiarly 

toigal by the name of " Jam&i Skoitht" is an enter-i- 

a honor of a son-iu-law, in order to bind him) 

V to his wife's family. 

\ better illnstmtea the manners and usages of a 

I a BDcial and religions atatidpoiut than the fes- 

monies which are observed by it. They form 

1 parts of what DeQuincey calls the equipage of 

Ka nation, the Hindoos are proverbially fond of 

i engrafted, as it were, on their peculiar 

t Booial economy. Ad gn ug pn sthood haa 

1 almost endless round 

^f acquiring power, looking f 
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. It mvurlittily UikcM [Joce on the aixth day* of the ii 

1 (.r tltii iiuMiii ill tlm Deii^'Hli month of May, when ripe n 

I II14. (.TliHioof Indiim friiila— are in full season. Then all 

Itiu liinthurriit-law lu Bengut are on the alert to welcome their 

MUM i« lnw, und turn n now leaf in the ehupter of their joya 

% Wwil HUi-iu-Uw i» eoiiihatioally the most darling object of 

I n>^uiiM,i uiuttwriu-law. She spares no possible pains to 

i«ti«fy tuuk, evwi ualttug to her aid the supernatural 

WJ.V vl uhaiiua. OiiteoaiUy and even practically a Hindoo 

)ff(uui'-iu Ittw li>vo« lit,-r sou-iu-Iaw more than her son, sinaply 

10 Kuu ubUjL stiift finr himself even if turned adrift in 

1^ Wldw wuj'ld, but thi) daughter is absolutely helpless, and 

ff M'uvl iuttliluiliou of perpetual vidowhoud, with its appal- 

[ >ikuuiiul of uusery and risk, renders her tenfold more 



^1 ItLiH K«tive occasion, the sou-iu-la« ts invited to spend 
t ^uj luid uigbt at bis father-in-Uw's house. No pains 
MjUJiuw la a[)Hred to entertain him. When he comes in the 
luul'uiu^, tho fii^t thing he has to do is to go into the female 
ti)iai'Uui>ut, bt>w his head down in honor of his mother-in-law, 
ituil put lAU the floor a few rupees, say fire or t^i, sometimes 
UiM'i) if newly married. The food conaistB of all the deli- 
tiHl^Uw \it the season, and both the quantity and Tariety are 

K"|wi tiw ijreat lo be done justice ta The perfection of 
i|iiliH> euliiiary art is unreservedly brought into requisition 



F 'It aiili^rs to tuei tathisr anoauloa!. as far k3 Hiodoo Bfiralogy !a 
uoUMinixl, that auvh a uatiunat jaUtee is fixed to be oeleliratad on 
UiU jiartioular <1>y. Tke Hiuilou almuiac mu^ SlktutH. the aixth 
t\tty (if *b« niwui, »0 '■(■tyilM. or dcstraotiTQ of anjr pood thing'. A 
lituituo i» KJitfbust; futbidden to oomoiciiic* a«j iaiHHtaat wxnk or 
*»V 'AM lui M juuTupj' ou Ibb Jay. It purtends «Ti]. Kespeotabls 
l)li>it»o tviaalM, vetin ti*r« chitdrm. do not MA bM)«d rice oa this 
MTtluu)ar ilajr, (ur t«u of b«c<mias Bika h ^s i * or oannibals; prone 
vvtn oSiprinK. Tk4 ifoddara SkactU fisOe pro- 
H «t «)iiMt«u. ^« H worskipF*^ ^ tiscB in th« 7«ar I9 all 
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on such oocasiona. Surrounded by a galaxy of beauty, the 
youthful Bou-in-law is restrained by a, senas of shame firom 
freely partaking of the feast specially provided for him. The 
earnest importunity of the women urges the bashful youth 
to eat more and more. If this be his first visit as son-in-law, 
he finds himself quite bewildered in the midst of superfluity 
and superabundance of preparations. Many are tbe tricks 
employed to outwit him. With all his natural shrewdness, 
and though forewarned by the women of his own family, he 
is no match for the playful humor and frolics of the young, 
sprightly ladies. Sham articles of food, cleverly dressed in 
close imitation of fruits and sweetmeats, are offered him with- 
out detection in the full blaze of day, and the attempt to 
partake of them excites bursts of laughter and merriment. 
The utmost female ingenuity is here brought into play to call 
forth amusement at the expense of the duped youth. In 
their own way, the good-natured females are miatresses of 
jokes and jests; and nothing pleases theia better than to find 
the youthful new-comer completely nonplussed. This forms 
the favorite subject of their talk long after the event Shut 
up in the cage of a secluded zenana, quite beyond the in- 
fluence of the outside world, it is no wonder that their minds 
and thoughts do not rise above the trifles of their own narrow 
circle. 

As in the case of the " Brother " festival, ample presents 
of clothes, fruits, and sweetmeats are sent to the house of the 
son-in-law, and every lane and street of Calcutta is thronged 
with male and female servants trudging along with their loads, 
in full hope of getting their share of eatables and a rupee 
f.talf a rupee eaah into the bargain 
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TIIIC lU'MUJA-rUJA FESTITAU 
y\\ IW till) Intuit |i»|>iiliir ri'ligiouB festhrml of tbe preeent 
M i|>i,v iiUU'iiu t)i» IIIlkUmih (jf Bengal, is tbe Dmiya-pigd, 
w|li>i|| 111 itiu Ni't-lli WtMtorii mill Central Pn>Tme«a is caQed 
LV limttrti lV«|.tVMl. Il li Iwliuved that the worship of the 
IIiImd Uiti'tiil hm bttuu [wrl'tinued from time out of mind, 
A'll(iwii)|j IN M iltMi>i>i[>tioii of the image of the ten-handed 
tpHldwt^ wltiiil* la M>t u(> ft* wunhip : "In one of her right 
ItuiltU ia ^ «)UKW, «lvh wbK>h "hif ia pieruing the giant, Mahi- 
»\i,i,iuu- , wUtt uui* iif tlw tuA slio holds the tail of a serpent 
<\\k\i Uku ItMl)' "f thd ifiuut, >vtu>«ti bruast the serpent is biting. 
\\<>V ^klhM' lututU MV tilt airvK'txhl buhind her head and filled 
wUk <,iittlNSM)( ItMtruuivutti tit' wnr. .Vj^^ainst her right leg 
tuHiM n Uv>Ut Mtd AiLWtttnt IkuT lutt tho iibove-mentioned giant. 
'tW WW^<i'« vf' L«tu^t> IWwt'ltHtlu. Kartika and Oaneaha are 
VW.X ft^ktifMlt^ ^jJiwvil fr,y tUu ai>im uf the goddess." The 
Wu^^viAii^ t^fyMWmm ^ Uw ^uJitAM. with her three eyes and 
IW 4inwv tktt WMtkk* aMAULtif tu whicU tihi.' la represented, her 
iM^E'WiWMy 'fcHrrfr'T wtMhi «wtv twc the tvrror of all other 
^v<^ itMt Wm- UMyU? wyJh'At '.tut aofimag in strength, 
vVAm^ mi iMPMCUH. ttww </lf tk» QtwA Hnvules). all com- 
Uuii^ t>^ ^X« trw Mt, iM^iV*aita* m 4tt ii^ of the people, 
>il),<i;J). «k fwUMk •*vmAmi&ik */• mft iibar ikitr. Kven 
Hr-'t^ Vi/Hm. mA ^AWo,. (Am- ii>«iMt kh* Pmerrcr, moA 

'" '" "'"■"■*». iiiwiifcul k^ aid in Us 
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of October, her p«j& has, from that partioular circumstanoe, 
been ever after appointed to take place in that period of the 
year.* A short deacriptioa of this festiTal, the preliminary 
rites with n'hich it is associated, and the national excitement 
and hilarity which its periodical ■ return produces among the 
people, will not be altogether uninteresting to European 



Twenty-one days before the commencement of the Durgir 
puja festival, a preliminary rite, by way of purifying the 
body and soul by means of ablution, is performed. This rite 
is called the " Apar-pakshya tarpan," so called from its taking 
place on the first day of Pratipaila and ending on the fifteenth 
day of Amdhashya, an entire fortinight, immediately preceding 
the Debipakhya, during which the puja is celebrated. It 
generally falls between the iiftecuth of September and the 
fifteenth of Oetober, This popular festival, called Durga- 
puja in Bengal, and Dassera or " the tenth " in the North- 
west, although entirely mihtary in its origin, is universally 
respected. It is commemorative of the day on which the god 
Rama Chandra first marched against his enemy, R4vana, in 
Laiikd, or Ceylon, for the restoration of his wife, Sitii,! who 

* Durgd ia also worshipped ia the mouth of April, in the time of 
the venial equiagi ; bat very few then offer her their devotion, 
though this oelebratioa olaims priority of origin. 

t For some geueraJ remarks on the religion o* the Hindoos, see 
NoteC. 

% ''lu this ancieat story," saja Tod. '' we are made acqnaiuCed with 
the distant maritime wars which the priuues of India carried on. 
Even flupposing^ BSvana's abode to be the insular Ceyloo. he mast 
have been a very poiverf ul prinoa to equip an armament sufficiently 
numerous to carry off from tbe remote kingdom of KoiisatS the wife 
of the great king of the Snryos. It ia most improbahle that a petty 
king of Ceylou cuuM wage equal war with a potentate who held the 
chief doiniiiion of India, whose father, Dnfayatha, drove his viotoriooH 
oar (i"ii(/iu) over every region {dma), and whose intercouree with the 
conutries beyond the Bramaputra is distiuctly to be traced in the 
Riima^aiia." 
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ttU «1««»nMll; n««fiM tm dw beat mode) of devotioti, resig- 
WthHh *W\ ti><r«k •• u HI bMuttfoOy punted by the poet : 
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V>f h4tMt. MiMlKr. friend, nor in bentll- 
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•wr-Miibikjm. far Utoen daya OM 
i^tf dM Murad •tnam go tliitht 
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>l' rbme nle^ the BOen^ 
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'< >'ijnt«tt generations, 

■ V rvfxjoe tu all eternity 

'II 'hia (labit of bathing 

r - iideii by their sex 
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Apart from their auperetitioiis tendency, tliese 
lot without their lienefioial efifecta. They 
tend, in no sinaU degree, to inspire the mind with a religious 
-veneration for the memory of the departed worthies, and by 
the association of ideas not iinfrcquently bring to recollection 
their distinctive features and individual characteristice. 

Some arietocratic families that have been observing tliis 
festival for a long series of years begin their Kalpa, or preli- 
minary rite, on the ninth day of the decrease of the moon, 
when an earthen water-pot called ghaia* is placed in a room, 
.called bodangkar, duly consecrated by the officiating priest, 
who, assisted by two other Brahmans, invokes the blessing of 
the deity by reading a Sanskrit work, called Chandi, which 
relates the numerous deeds and exploits of the goddess. The 
Brihnun, who repeats the name of the god Madkutudan, seems, 
to all appearance, to be absorbed in mental abstraction. With 
closed eyes and moving fingers, not unlike the Mithi» of old, 
he disdains to look at the external world. From early in the 
m.oming till 10 o'clock the worship before the earthen pot is 
continued. The officiating priestaf are strictly prohibited from 
using »idita (rice), taking more than one meal a day, or sleep- 
ing with their wives, as if that would be an act of unpardon- 
able profanation. This strict regime is to be observed by 
them until the whole of the ceremonial is completed, on the 
tenth day of the now moon. It abould be mentioned here 
that the majority of the Hindoos begin their kalpa, or preli- 
minary rite, on Praiipada, or the beginning of the new moon ; 
when almost every town and village echoes with the sound of 

• This Bocred jar is mnrked with two combined tciangleB, denoting 
the union of the two deifcies, Siva and Durga — the worshippers of 
Che Sakti. or female euergy, mark the jar with another triaogle. 

+ The day before the AwZpa beginH, these prieste receive new clothes, 
oompriBiDg' a dhiitie aud di'bjd, and some money for habishai/. or food 
without fish. Very few, however, abkle lij the rules enjoined in the 
holy writinga. 



I am&i^rzjA fkiital 



i>Uefc d»plj aftct tfce kea 
Sane of them Aj^mic cAi 
vmIi I tovii fftv * wptaaxm 
thur iMairnm tMOge 



>ta tf Dtogf s drraot foDoveta. 
MBS aie emcfii^ pathetic. I 
kfc of tfceae Mogs dirested of 
am aftsid of afieDding the^iisirf 



The BfahwMB^* aa a nil^ ef Mantu t e their latpa on the 
■iitb dn^ or one day onlj befera the b^nming «f the 
grand [>uji, on the merrtath day of the new idood. From 
the cMamcncenieTit of the mitial rhe, «h*t ihFillimg sensatioQa 
of delight are awakened in the bosom of the yomtg boys and 
fptU ! Kvery moniing and erening whQe the ct^remony iq 
being loleiiinized, they Bcramble with each other to get strik'- 
ing the gong and tdtar, which produces a harsh, deafening 
Monnd. Tbcir eicitement increaaea in proportion to the nearoB 
ttpjKmcb iif the f^tiral, and the impression which they thoS, 
receive iu their early days is not entirely efiaced even titer 
their ininda are regenerated by the irresistible light of truth. 
The women, too, manifest mingled sensations of delight and 
reverence. If they are incapable of striking the gonga, they 
arc susceptible of deep devotional feelings, which the solemnity 
of the occasion naturally inspires. The eocurcling of their neck 
with the end of their sdrf, or garment, expressive of humility, . 
the solemn ftttitude in which they stand, their inaudible mut- 
tt'mg of the name of the goddess, and their prostrating them- 
Nolvos before the consecrated pot iu a spirit of perfect reaign^ 
tinn, denote a state of mind full of reli^ous fervour, or, more 
properly Bpcakiiig, of superstitious awe, which goes with them 
to their final resting place. On the night of the sixth day 
(Shaahthi) uftcr the increase of the moou, another rite is per- 

■ Uvea ia the obaervanoe of this religions preliiaiiiikiy, the Br£h- 
m»i« Ulce advanCaga u( their eaperior caste, aod curtail five Hajt out 
of »ix Iu order to save expense. Every thing ia allQwoble in their 
le Ihi'y iMdUiuc tu be the oruule^ bet\veen gfod 
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formed, whicli ia termed Adhihagsi, its object being to wel- 
come the advent of the visihle goddess with all the neces- 
Bory paraphernalia. Another sacred earthea pot ia placed in 
the outer temple of the goddess, and a young plantain tree, 
with a couple of wood apples intended for the breast, is trimmed 
for the next morning's alilutian. This plantain tree, called 
kittihau, ia designed as a personification of Durgd in another 
shape. It is dressed in a silk eari, its head is daubed with 
vermiUon' and ia placed by the side of Ganesha. Mnaicians 
with their ponderous dhik and dhalt and s&iidi (flutes) are 
retained for five days at 12 to 16 rupees for the occasion. 
That music imparts a solemnity to religious service is admitted 
hy all ; hut its harmony may be taken as an indication of tlie 
degree of retinemcnt to which a nation has attained in the 
scale of civilization. What with the sonorous sound of dhak, 
and rfWe, sdniii, conch and gong, the effect cannot fail to bo 
impressive to a devout Hindoo mind. Except Brahmana, no 
one is allowed to touch the idol from this night, after the 
bflharan, when it ia supposed that animation is imparted to it. 
By the marvellous repetition of a few incantations a perfectly 
inaniniat* object, stuffed only with clay and straw, and painted, 
vamisbed and ornamented in all the tawdriness of oriental 
fashion, is suddenly metamorphosed into a living divinity. 
Can religious jugglery and blind credulity go farther I 

It will not be out of place to say a few words here about the 
embellishments of the images. As a refined taste ia being cul- 
tivated, a growing desire is manifested to decorate the idols 
with splendid tinsel and gewgaws, which are admirably calcu- 
lated to lieighten the magnificence of the spectacle in popular 
estimation. Apart from the feast of colors presented to public 
view, the idols are adorned with tinsel ornaments, which, to an 

* The vermilioii in nsed by a Hindoo female whose hnaband ia 
alite. the privilege at puttiug it on the foreheaJ ia cooaidered u siga 
of great merit aad virtue. 
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uttntored mind, tie in the io^teet degree captiT»tiiig. 
familira in affluent circomatancCT liteFaDv rack Uieir braiiM t 
diaoover new and more gaodj' embellislunents, wfaidi, slm 
Gooipared with tfaoee of their neighbour^ may cany off tlw 
bnbUe repotation. It Ib perfaapa not genn«Ilj knom that • 
certain clan of men — chiefly drawn frooi the lower strata <|| 
society — aubust cm this trade ; ther prepare a magnifiuent stoA 
of tinsel wares for a tirelve-month. and supply the entire Hiudos 
commanity, &om Calcntta to the remotest provincea t 
villages. Indeed so great is the rage for novelty, and so stroi^ 
the infiuence of vanity, that not content with coatly homft 
made ornaments, some of the Babns send their orders I 
England for new patterns, designs, and devieea that they maj 
be able to make an impression on the popidar mind ; and a 
English taste is incomparably superior to native taste both 
in the excellence and finish of workmanship and in elegancsr 
of design, the images that shine in new-fashioned English eiU' 
bellisbmcnts * are sure to challenge the admiration of the 
populace. On the day of Niravjan, or V&xdn, as it is vulgarly 
called, countless myriads of people throng the principal streets 
nf Calcutta, to catch a glimpse of the celebrated pritimdt, or 
images, and carry the information home to their absent friends 
in the villages. 

Before snnrine on Saplami, or the seventh day of 1 
bright phase of the moon, the officiating priest, accompanied 
by bands of mnsiciaos and a few membera of the famil y, 
proceeds barefooted to the river side, bearing on his shoulder 
the katdbau, or plantain tree, described above, 

• It is no leflB Btrftnga than surprising thst ornamentd! artinleSj 
prapured by the haniJs of European artisans who ace accustomed to 
cat beof and potk, the very mention, and mnch more the touch, of 
which oontaminatea the parity of religion, are put on the bodies and 
heads of Hindoo goda without the lensb religious ecruple, aimply' 
for the fcratifloation of yaiiity. So much for the conaiutent i 
immaculate cbaraoCer of the Hindoo creed 1 
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of gravity as if he had charge of a treasure-cheat of great 
value. These procesBionB are conducted with a degree of 
pomp corresponding with the other extraneous splendours of 
the festivaL In Calcutta, bands of English musicianB, aud 
numbers of staff-holders with high-flyiug colors, give an im- 
portance to the scene, which is not ill-auited to satisfy the 
vulgar taste. After performing some minor ceremonies on 
the banks of the river, and bathing the plantain tree, the 
procession returns home, escorting the officiating priest with 
his precioTis charge in the same way in which he was con- 
veyed to the Ghat On reaching home, the priest, washing his 
feet, proceeds to rebathe the plantain tree, nibbing on its 
body aU kinds of scented oils* as if to prepare it for a gay, 
convivial party. This part of the ceremony, with appropriate 
incantations, being gone through, the plantain tree ia placed 
again by the side of the image of Ganeaha, who, being the 
eldest son of Durga, must be worshipped JirsL Thus the 
right of precedence ia in ftill force even among the Hindoo 
gods and goddesses. 

Previous to the commencement of the Saptami, or first 
puja, the officiating priest again consecrates the goddess 
Durga, somewhat in the following manner: "0 goddess, 
come and dwell in this imago, and bleaa him that worships 
you," naming the person, male or female, who ia to reap the 
benefit of the meritorious act Thus the business of giving 
life and eyes to tbe goddess being finished, the priest, with two 
forefingers of his right hand, touches the forehead, cheeks, 
eyes, breast and other parts of the image, repeating all the 
while the prescribed incantation : " May tbe soul of Durga 



" These BGented oils are mostly prepared by Muasiilmaca, whoee 
very tonoi ia enongb to deaEcratiO a thing ; yet the BrihrnanB, know- 
ing this fnct, mJiesitatiagly use them for toligious purposes. Thus 
we HBe in almost every sphere of social and domiatic life the funda- 
mental rales of religious purity ai-e shamefully violated. 
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long continue to dwell in thia ima^" This part of the cer 
mony, which ia accompanied with music, being perfor 
offerings Eire made to all the gods and goddesses, as well as i 
the companions of Dui^a in her wars, which are painted iaM 
variegated colors on the cAd/, or canopy, in the form of a ores- 1 
cent over the goddess. The offerings consist principally of 
small pieces of gold and silver, rice, fruits, sweetmeats, cloth, 
brass utensils and a few other things. These are arranged in 
large round wooden or brass plates, and a bit of flower or bael leaf 
is cast upon them to guard against their being desecrated by 
the demon Kavana, who is supposed to take delight in inaultr 
ing the gods and goddesses ; the officiating priest then con- 
secrates them all by repeating a short mantra and sprinkling I 
flowers and bael leaves on them, particular regard being had n 
to the worship of the whole host of deities, according to their 
respective position in the Hindoo pantheon. Even the most 
subordinate and insignificant gods or companions of Dui^ 
must be propitiated by small bits of plantain and a few grains 
of rice, which are afterwards given to the idol-makers and 
painters. More valuable offerings form the portion of the 
Brahmans, who look upon and claim these as their birthright. 
In the evening, as in the morning, the goddess is again wor- 
shipped ; and while the service is being held, the musicians are 
called to play their musical instruments with a view to- add to 
the solemnity of the occasion. In the morning, some persons 
sacrifice goats and fruits, such as pumpkin, sugarcane, &o., 
before the goddess. In the present day, many respectable 
families have discontinued the practice, fi^m a feeling of com- 
passion towards the dumb animals, though express injunctions 
are laid down in the Shiatraa in its favor. It is a remarkable 
fact that the idea of sacrifice as a religious institution tending to 
effect the remission of sin was almost co-existent with the first 
dawn of human knowledge. The Kevereud Dr. K. M. Baner- 
jea thus writes : " Of tiie inscrutable Will of the Almighty, 
that without shedding of blood there ia no remission of sin, 
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thifi, too, appears imbedded ia ancieat Ayrian tradition, in the 
«n((t or hearings of our ancestors." Next to the Jews, thia 
religious duty was moat scrupulously obaeryed by the Brah- 
mauB, Names of priests, words for fire, for those on whose be- 
half the sacrifices were performed, and for the materials with 
which they were performed, abound in language etymologicaUy 
derived from words implying saorifice. No literature contains 
so many vocables relating to sacrificial ceremonies as Sauskrit. 
Kityayaua says : " Heaven and all other happiness are the 
reaulta of sacrificial ceremonies." And it was a stereotyped 
idea with the founders of Kindooiam that animals wore created 
for sacrifices. Nor were these in olden days considered mere 
offerings of meat to certain carnivorous deities, followed by 
the sacrificers themselves feasting on the same, as the practice 
of the day represents the idea. The various nature of the 
sacrifices appears to have been substantially comprehended by 
the promoters of the institution in India. The sacrificer 
believed himself to be redeemed by means of the sacrifice. 
The animal sacrificed was itself called the sacrifice, because it 
was the ransom for the souL If we leave India and go back 
to the traditions and history of other ancient nations, we shall 
find many ins g h m g m h 

sacrificial rite b mig d h p 

the Deity. Th h m G nd b m m rab 

dedication ofhm mh nd 



calves in moBb r H D 

honoiT are pai to ^ as cm 

Oargi and called B g T D g ee 

naked On an ox. Tbe very ilting of a cow purifies all unclean tilings 
in a Hindoo liouBebald. and poasetiees the property of a disinfectant. 
The totlkof a cow Besacedly affords the best nourishment to the young 
and the old ; hence the species waa deiGed by the Hindoo sages. 
Even now, more tliau two centuries after the advent of the English iuto 
this country, an orthodox Hindoo is apt to exclaim ''what Iiupiona 
times ?" whenever he bsppena to see a Masealman butcher driving a 
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100,000 Bhaep were slain before tho altar, are too well known 
to need any comment. 

In these later ages, when degeneracy has made rapid strides 
amongBt the people of the country, the original intention 
of the founder of the institution being lost sight of, a 
perverted taste has given it an essentially sensual character. 
Instead of offering aaorifice from purely religious motives, it is 
now done for the gratification of camivorons appetite. The 
late king of Nadifi, Riija Krishna Chandra Roy, though an 
orthodox Hindoo of the truest type, was said to huve offered at 
one of these festivals a very lai^e number of goats and sheep 
to the goddess Durga. " He began," says Ward, " with one, 
and, doubling the number each day, continued it for sixteen 
days. On the hist day he killed 32,768, and on the whole he 
slaughtered 65,535 animals. He loaded boats with the bodies 
and sent them to the neighbouring Brahmans, but they could 
not devour them fast enough, and great numbers were thrown 
away. Let no one, after this, tell na of the scruples of the 
Brahmans about destroying animal life and eating animal food." 

About twelve o'clock in the day, when the morning service 
is over, the male members of the family make their piupan- 
jali, or offerings of flowers, to the images, repeating an incant- 
ation recited by the priest, for all kinds of worldly bless- 
ings, such as health, wealth, fame, loi^ age, children, &c 
The women come in afterwards for the same hallowed purpose, 
and inaudibly recite the incantation repeated by the priest 
inside the screen. The very sight of the images gladdens 

oow or a calf in the street for Blanghtering pnipones. Not a few 
wonder bow tlie English power conticueg to prosper ainidst the dailj 
perpetration ot anoh irreligioiiB acts. By way of deriBion, the Engliab 
are called gokkdddU, or beef-eaters, and tbe gnylas (inilknieQ) katAya, 
at butchers. It anch Hindoos bad tbe power, tbey would certainiy 
deliver tbeir country from the grasp ot these beef-eatocs and place 
it above the reach of saorilegioua handH, But alaa I in the present 
Kali-yngs, or iron age, botli they and tteii gods are alike impotent 
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their hearts and quickens their pulse. Though faating, they 
feel an extreme reluctance to leave the shrine and the divini- 
ties, declaring that their hunger and thirst are gone, not from 
actual eating and drinking but from their fulness of heart at 
the presence of jWd Durga. But go tliej must, to make way 
for the aervanta to remove the offerings, distribute them among 
the Br^hmttns, and clean the temple for the evening service, 
at the cltwe of which Brahmans and other guests begin to come 
in and partake of the entertaimnent* provided for the 



On the second day of the pujd, offerings and sacrifices are 
made in the same manner as on the first day, but this is 
considered a specially holy day, being the day, as is generally 
supposed, when the mighty goddesa is expected to come down 
from the mount Himalaya, and cast a glance of her eye upon 
the divers offerings of her devotees in the torrestrial world. 
This day is called Maka Attaint, being the eighth day of the 

* It is gi^aeruUy kaown tliat, except the Br&limana, who are pro- 
verbially Dotei3 for their eating propensiLies, Boaroely any respectable 
Hitidou Qondesoemls to sit down to a regalar jalpaii dinner at this 
popular festival. He comes, gives his usual jn-oiidini of one repee 
bo the goddeaa in the thikimlilat. talks with the Owner ot tbe 
house for a few miuutea, is presented by way of compliment with 
otto-ot-rosea and pau, and then goes away, making the stereotyped 
plea that he hae many other places to go to. Besides this, every man 
ie expected to provide himself at home with a good stook ot choioa 
eatables on thia festive ovcBaion. The prices of eweetmeBts. already 
Mo high, are nearly donbled at thin time, because of the large demand 
and small supply. Prom ^2 mpeea a mannd (S2 lbs), the normal 
price ot laiuleih in ordinary times, it rises to 60 or 70 rupees in the 
puja time, Milk Bells at four anuas a pound, and without milk no 
taniietk ean be made. It is the most espensive article of feed among^ 
the nindooy of Bengal. When well mode with fre<ih chh&tind (curded 
milk) it, hae a fine taste, but is entirely destitute of any nutritive 
property. The Hindoos of the Tipper Provinces, however, do not 
regard (be preparation aa pnre. and consequently do not use it, 
la admixture with ourded milk. 
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increase of tlie moon, and is religiouBly observed througlioitf 
Bengal In Calcutta, this is the day when thousands and teiU 
of tboueands of Hindoos, who have had no puj4 in their 
own houses, proceed to K&li Gh&t in the suburbs, and before 
breaking their fast umlie auitable offerings to the goddess K41i, 
who, according to Hindoo aijthologj-, is but another incani*; 
tion of the goddess Dui^. Except little children, almost 
all the memt>ers of a family, male and female, together 
the priest, fast all day, and, if the combination of store requiM 
it, almost the whole night. Elderly men of the ortbod(»c 
type devote the precious time to religious contemplation. 
Until the MaJia Astami and its necessary adjunct, ShandhyA 
pujd, is finished, aU. are on the ^ui vive. It generally hap 
pens that this service is fixed by astrolc^rs to take ] 
before night's midmost stillest hoiu* ia past, when naturQ 
seems to ropose in a state of perfect quiescence, and to call 
forth the religious fervour of the devotees. As the edge 
huuger is sharpened, a Eiudoo most ausiousty looks i 
his watch or clock to see wheu tho precious moment will 
arrive ; and as the hour draws near, men, women and chib 
dren are all hushed into silence. Not a whisper nor a sound 
is to be heard. All is anxiety, suspense, and espectation, a 
if the arrival of the exact time would herald the advent < 
a true Saviour into the world. Amid perfect silence au^ 
Btillness, all cars are stretched to catch the sound of the gun* 
which announces the precise minute wheu this moat importau^ 
of all pujas is to b^a As soon as the announcement 
is made by the firing of a gun, the |>riest in all haste enten> 
on the work of woratiip, and invokes tho blessings of t 
goddess ou himself and the family. When the time of sacrifiew 
Btrrives, which is made known by the sound of auother gUD^ 
all the living aouls in the house are bade to staud aloof, thfl 



n tlie habit of firii 
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priest irith trembling bauds and iu a state of trepidatiou 
consecmtes the thdra, or scimitar, with whicb the sacrifice 
is to be made, and placing the k/tapparer eatd by the side of 
the kai-iial, (the sacrificial log of wood) bids the blacksmith 
finish hia bloody work Should the latter cut off the heiid of 
the goat at one stroke, all eyes are turned towards him with 
joy. The priest, the master, and the inmates of the house, 
who are all this while in a state of mental agitation, now 
b^a to congratulate each other on their good luck, prayiug 
for the return of the goddess cverv year. 

Nor must I omit to meotiou the other secondary rites which 
are performed on the second day of the p'lja- Besides 
absolute fasting, the females of the household actually undergo 
a fiery ordeaL About one iu the afternoon, wheu the tumult 
and bustle have subsided a little, all males are told to go 
away ; and theu the women, unveiliiig their faces, and holding 
iu each hand a tara or earthen plate of burning rosin, squat 
down before the shrine of the goddess, and iu the posture of 1 
peuiteot sinners, implore in a fervent spirit the benediction of 
the goddess on behalf of their eons, while the rosin continues 
to bum iu alow fire. As if without consciousness, they remain 
\n that trying state for more than half an hour, absorbed in 
holy meditation, repeating iu their minds at the same time 
the names of their guardian deities. Towards the close of this 
penitent service, a son is asked to ait on the lap of his mother. 
Barren women, to whom Providence has denied this inestimable 
blessing, must go without this domestic felicity resulting in 
religious consolation, and not only mourn their present forlorn 
condition, but pray for a happier oue in the next lifa A few 
puncture their breasts with a slender iron narun, at udl-cutter, 
and ofier a few drops of blood to the goddess, under the 
notion that the severer the penauoe the greater the merit. 
Many womeu still go through this tnily revolting ordeal at 
Kali Ghat, in fulfilment of vows made in times of sickness. 

Another ceremony which is performed by the females on 
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r dajr ia thMr irarslilp of living Briihmaa 
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Vrieat wlio actually [lerformB the pujii, uuti Bums of money 
are put into the hands of the Briihmaus, the last prayer is 
read. It is uot perhaps geuerally known that ihe iucome 
the Indian eccleainatioa derive from thia aouroe supports them 
for the greater part of the year, with a little gain iu money or 
kind from the land they own. 

The last day of the p\ija is attended with many offerings 
of goats, sheep, huffaloes* and fruits. The area before the 
ahriue becomes a short of slaughterliouse, slippery with gore 
and mire, and resouudtug with the cries of the dying yictims, 
and the still more vociferous shouts of "Ma, Ma," uttered 
by the rabble amidst the discordant sound of gongs and drums. 
Some of the deluded devotees, losing all sense of shanic and 
decency, smear their bodies from head to foot with this 
bloody mire, and begin to dance before the goddess and the 
assembled multitude like wild furies. Iu this state of bestial 
fftuaticism, utterly ignoring the ordinary rules of public deco- 
rum, and literally intoxicated with the glory of the merito- 
rious act, the deluded mob, preceded by musicians, proceed 
from one house to another in the neighbourhood where the 
image has been set up, slug obscene songs, and otherwise make 
indecent gestures which are au outrage alike on public morals 
and on common decency. When quite exhausted by these 
abomiuable orgies, they go and bathe in a river or a tank, and 
return home, thinking how to make the most of the last 
night. Should any sober-minded person remonstrate with 
them on their foolish conduct, the stereotyped reply is — " tliis 
is Makdmdi/er Bazar and the last day of the puja, when 
all sorts of tomfoolery and revelry are justifiable." The 
sensible portion of the community, it must be mentioned, keep 
quite aloof fhim such immoral exhibitions. 

• The fleah of hnffaloea is aneH only by sweepers, slioemakers, fco., 
who BomeCimea quarrel for tlie jioEoexBion of the slaughtered aiiiinAls. 
These people eat bits meat alonur with couutr; liquor, and the eaoiifice 
tbUB frequeuti; cnda iu a diniiken feast. 
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However great may Iiave been the veneration or t 
of devotional feeliug in which, the DurgS-puji i 
among the Hindoos of bygoue ages, it is certain that i 
lapse of time this and all other national festivals have lost 
their original religious character, and in the majority of casea 
degenerated into profanities and impure argiee, which renew the 
periodical license for the unrestrained indulgence of seuaiiality, 
not to Bpeab of the diasipntiou and debauchery which it 
usually brings in its train. Except a few patriarchal Hindoo^ J 
whose minds are deeply imbued with traditional religious pra 
poaaessions, the generality celebrate the puja for the sake d 
name and fame, no leas than for the purposes of amusemeol 
and for the satisfaction of the women and children, who i 
retain, and wiil continue to do so for a long time to come, t 
profound veneration for the old Ditrga UUah. Apart from tlM 
children, whose minds are susceptible of any impression, tb( 
women are the main pro]) of the idolatrous institutions t 
the colossal superstructure of Hindoo superstition. If I a 
much mistaken, it was to satisfy them that such distingnis 
Hindoo reformers as the late Babus Dwarkanath 
Praaannakumar Tagore, Ramanath Tagore, Ram Gopdl Ghoe 
Dig^mber Mittra and others celebrated this pujd in their 
family dwelling-houses. How far they were morally justified ii 
countenancing this popular festival, it is not for me to aay.M 
The fact speaks for itself Even at the present time, i 
Hindoo society is being profoundly convulsed by heter 
opinions, not a few of my enlightened countrymen observe* 
this rehgiouB festival, and spend thousands of rupees in its 
celebratriou. There are, however, a few redeeming features in 
connection with this annual demonstration which ought to bft^ 
prominently noticed. First and foremost, it afibrds a 
lent opportunity for the exercise of benevolent feelings fl 

* The late Raja Rajkrishna Bahadur, Babua Sintirain BingM, 
dnlal Dc, Sbibuaraj'aii Ghone. Priukrishna Hiilil^r. the Mallik famil^ 
the G hot il family of Bhukailosand others, speut larg'e e 
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seeoDiUy, it materially coiitribiitea to the promotion of annual 
reunioua, brotherly fraternization, ftnd to the general encourage- 
meiit of trade throughout Beugal. 

The very great interest which Hindoo vomeu feel in the 
periodical return of thia grand festival, is known to every one 
who ia at all oonTeraanl with the existing state of things in this 
country. In the uumerous diBtriets and villages of Bengal, 
iiiangural preparations are made for the celebration of this 
anniversary rite from the very day on which the Jaggamatb 
car ia drawn in Asfdr, ihe festival of Hatha Jattrii, that is for 
about four months before the date of the Durgd-puja. 
While the Aumdr, or the image-maker, is engaged in making 
the bamboo frame-work for the images, the women in the vil- 
lages devote their time to cleaning and storing the rice, paddy, 
different kinds of pulse, coooanuta, and other products of the 
farm, all which are required for the service of the goddess. 



year to year in giivingr clothes, food and money to a very liirf^e nnm- 
bar of poor men, and liberating priBoners from jail by paying their 
debts. Any relief to sulferiag' humanity is Gortninly an act of great 
merit for which the (ionors desocvu well of the community. In oar 
days there are Revernl Bubu^ who do the same on a limited scale, 
but the name of Baba TI,TAkn4th Farimiinik of S&E<sarip£,T& 
deservea apeoial notice. Natnrally nnassuming and unambitious, his 
character is as irreproachable as his large-bearteiineas is conspicuous. 
On every annivarBary of the Durga-puja, and on almost every 
religioaa celebration, he gi»Ba alma to hundreds and thouaanda of 
poor people without distinction of caste or cree3. On the occasion 
of the DnrgiL-puja festival be doss not break his fast until mid- 
night, when ha is aasured that all the poor people who came to his 
door have been duly provided with food and coppera. For three 
nights this distribution of alms continues. The public road before 
his house is ckaed by order of the police for the accommodation of 
beggars. Five or six times in a month he feeds all the poor people 
that coma to bis house ; henee the fame of his generosity is apread far 
and wide, and he is sumamed " the data," or charitable— a diatinction 
which the more opulent of his countrymen (aud there are not a few) 
might well covet. 
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Ten times a, day they will go to the temple to see what tSrie 
kumar is doing. Not capable of writiug, nor having a.maj'' 
I of ' Letta's Diaries,' tliey note down in their minds the 
daily pn^esa of the work, and feel aa ineffable pleasure um 
communicating the glad tidings to each other. When day hy 
day the atraw forma are converted into day figures, and they 
■e for the first time plaatered over with clialk and then paint- 
l with yariegated colors, the hearts of the women leap wirh 
joy, and again, when the completed imagea are Ijeing decorated 
urith ddk omameiitB, or tinael ware, their eshilaratiou knows 
no hounds. In the fuluesa of her anxiety, the mistresa of the 
house considers what more ia wanted for the due completion of 
the pujji and rebukes the master for his apparent neglect 
■ Bomewhat in the foUowiug manner : " Where ia the tlome sarjah, 
\ (basketwiire)l Whore ia the iamdr sarya (pottery)! Where are 
the apicea and clothes 1 Where are the tindurchupri and anudiy 
other things for the Barandala ? " Adding that there is no time to 
be lost, the puja ia near at hand. The husband acquiescing 
in what the wife says aaaures her that everything shall be 
procured by Saturday or Sunday. 

Oil the first day of the new moon, when every Hindoo 
in the city becomes more or leas busy on account of his official, 
domestic and religions engagements, the lady of the house 
ia chiefly occupied with making suitable arrangements for 
taiwa, or presents, first to her son-in-law aud then to her 
other relatives, — a subject on which I ahall have to a 
words in its proper place. On the eve of the sisth day of 
the new moon, when the grand puja may be said to 
commence, the females, consigning all their past sorrows to 
oblivion, feel a sort of elasticity, hopefnlueas, and confidence, 
which almost involuntarily draw forth from the depths of their 
hearts, expressions of joy aud ecstacy. Even a virgin widow, 
whose grief is yet fresh, forgets her miseries for a while, and 
cheerfully mingles in the j ubilee. She forms part and parcel 
of the domestic sisterhood, and for thcao five days of her life 
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M least, her settled sadoesa gives way to joj, and though 

forbiddeu by a cruel priesthood to leiid her hand to the 

eeremonial, she nevertheless goes up to the goddess and praja 

devoutly for a better future. Amidst such a scene of uuiverettl 

tJarity, aupplemented by a confident hope of eternal beatitude, 

■' ia quite natural that Hindoo women socially divorced from 

BVery other innocent amusement, should feel & deep, sincere 

'lid intense interest in a uational festival which possesses the 

twofold advantage of a religious ceremony and a social de- 

raonstration. None but the moat callous-hearted can remain 

indifferent. Men, women, and children, bclieversand unbelievers, ;• 

are alike overcome by the force of this religious annirereary. The 

feoQalea go to the shrine at all hours of the day, and feast their 

*y^a upon the captivating figure of the mighty tiaxg& and her 

gloi-iou9 satelliteH. Nor do they stare at her with a vacant 

i"-nd ; each has her grievance to represent, her wish to 

espreaa; prayer in a fervent spirit is olferod to the goddess 

"•^ the redress of the one and the oonsumraatioo of the other. 

SUould a son die prematurely, should a husband suffer from 

"ly difficulty, should a son-iu-law be faithless to his wife, 

'«ould a daughter be doomed to widowhood, the females 

*W8tle hard in prayer for relief and amelioration. On the 

fourth or Bijayii day, when the image is to be consigned to the 

rirer, one takes away a bit of the consecrated arghi ;* a 

second, the khapparer gard, or sacrificial earthen plate ; a 

tiiird, the crushed betel ; a fourth, the sacred bUlaw leaves, 

and so on ; each article forms a sacred trust, and all are 

preserved with the greatest possible care, as the priceless 

[oken of a benignant goddess. 

• An arjAi is a buncli of dutva grass tied np at the last, either 
with red cotton or a slip of plantain Ipaf. Two or three of BUoU 
bundles are made, one is placed on the crown of the goddeea and 
two on her two feet. It is usaally stiiffed with paddy and besmeared 
with sandal wood, water, and vermiliou, Tt is a saored offaiing', and 
conaeqnently preserved for solemn oi 
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Having briefly described the main features of this religioTis 
featival, I will now eiidcuvour to give a short account of th0 
other circumstancea coiiuected with it In the house 
Brahman, E/iic/iri, rice, dal, fish and vegetable cunie^ 
tf^ether with aweetmeaia and sour milk, are given to tb» 
guests, chiefly iu the day-tinie during the three puja daya 
Many Hindoos, whose religioua acniples 'will not allow them 
to kill a goat themselves, go to the houae of a BrShman — bu 
not without an eight-anna piece or a rupee — to aatiafy the 
tasto for meat during the puju. It is very creditable 1 
the women of the sacerdotal class that three or four of thffl 
undertake the duties of the euieme, and feed from six to eigl 
hundred persona for three days succesaively. As fiah ia ni 
acceptable to Durga, nor cooked goat's or aheep'e flesh, 
separate kitchen is set apart for the purpose 
the flesh of the Bacrificed animals. Bnihniau women, 
a rule, cook remarkably well. Their long experience 
the art, their habitual cleaulineas, their undivided attentii 
to their duty, and above all, the religious awe with whid 
they prepare food for the goddess, give quite a relish ' 
every thing they piake. Nor is this aU. Their devotion at 
eameatness ia ao great that they cannot be persuaded to ei 
any thing until all the guests are fully satisfied ; and what 
still more conmiendable, they look for no other reward f 
their trouble than the fancied approbation of the goddea^ 
and the satiafaction of the guests. Their work ia not oi 
till nine o'clock at night ; after which they bathe 
change their clothes, say their prayers to the goddess, 
then think of appeasing their hunger. Simple and unsophiw 
ticated as they are, they are quite conteut, being mostb 
widows, with hahUki anne, which was of jore the food of ilk 
Hindoo rUkis, or saints. It consists of dtab rice, or rice 
unboiled paddy, green plantains and dal, all boiled in tbS" 
some pot. Of courae a large quantity of ghee is added to itj 
and it is eaten with milk. These Bruhman women are, indeed 
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Foot or Stv datrs bobtw 

'^|i'«7id la 1— Vr ite neeesaiT amngiKaeals at buott. the 
pibie^al io^edifata recjnired being flour, »%fi, dMttu .grau 
™<1 and powdnvd), safejda (pounded n<x>K su^riw. spk^ 
. kx. Not a soul is penuittod, uol «wu Uitt 
home, to touch, much l«» tu lasi(\ tlHi»* 



"^'ofaa" before ibey are religiously oBi-reii lo tin; gvMldos^ i» 
"'* Gnt instaaoe and afterwards to the Brahman^ lu theso 

'^ttst daja" of the Puja iu aud about Calcutta, wIivtw 
"^^■"Ij five hundred prof lowb, or imnges, are act up, ewry rva- 
P*^*taMe Hindoo, as has been obseired ltofor«, is prcTiously 
P'^Vided at home with an adequate supply of all tho ueooH- 
**'^«8 and luEuries of life that will last for a utoiilh or su, it 
™>ig conaidered unpropitioua theu to be wautint; iu any nloiv 
^*e fruit aud fish. Thia accouuU for the geuoml diainoliiia- 
*** on the part of the well-to-do Babus to partake of au.v 
""binary entertaiunient when visiting the goddess at a ft-ieud's 

'^c ; but to the Brihrnana aud the poverty-etriokeu ulasaoii 



Some-made things are, in ths lon^ run, oheapac and bottler tlinn 

™* qneationabla products of the market, which ara nut only iiidji'ior 

^tulity but are mora or less subject to defilement, Uuiiiic uKpoiied 

'"^ Bale to people of nil castes. This detruats from ttio abaolnto 

P^'lity o( the preparation. 
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thin iaa gloHons opportanitjf for "gorging." The despic^^^, 
practice to which I have alluded elsewhere of oanyiog lioaue 
fi portioo of the jalpdn ( sweetmeat) a laigely resorted to on tljs 
ovcauon. It ia certaiulj & relic of barbarism, which the 
((Towiag good sense of the people ought to eschew. 

The oight of the Dintli day of the increase of the i 

Is a grand night iu BeugaL It is the HabaiHi ratri, and 
modes^ ia put to the blu^ bj the revelry of the hour. 1 
famues of the rich become as bright as day ,^-coistW chaudelieni 
hanging lamps, and wall-lights blazing with gas, brilliant^ 
illuminate the whole mansion ; while the walls of the BaUA- 
kkdnd, or sitting room, are pnrfnsel; adorned with EngliA 
and French paintings and engrsvings, exhibiting certain^ 
not the beat specimens of artistic skill, but aiiigiilu'lf 
calculated to extort the plaudits of the illiterate, who m 
more easily impressed through the eye than the 
The Piioms and antechambers are frequently fiimished ia 
KuTDpean styta Splendid Brussels or Agra carpets are spmi 
on the Soon, a few of which, as if by way of contrast, have tl 
onlnuiy white cloth spread on them. Nor »xk basing Wi 
ItliM iranting. In one of the spacious halls sits the Babu A 
the iMose, soTToanded by courtiers pandering to his vani^. 
Indolently reclining on a bolster, and leisurely smoking hi 
ilMJ, with a long windii^ nal, or pipe, half dizzy from tfa 
dieets d the preceding night's revelry, he does not care to s] 
mn^ Like an opium-eater, he falls into a tiala, whilst 6 
Psokha b moving incessantly. If an orthodox Hindoo, fii 
from the besetting vice of drinking, and awake to all that it 
gnidg Ml around him, before him are placed the Dacca silm- 
fiUagree Merdin and gotdppdit, a:e well as the pd-ad&n^ w: 
tot* of spices and betel in it On entering the room, \ 
ifaetory nerves of a visitor are sure to be regaled with fi 

At intervals rose-ivater is sprinkled on the bodies ( 

f fMSt^ and weak spiced tobacco is served to them now 
the current topics (^ the day forming the subject of 
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oonversation. All this is surely vaia ostentatiou and super- 
floitj. So iar, the arraugemeuta aud reoeptioti of friends are 
«8seutialJy oriental ; the maQuer of mttiug, the mode of couver- 
satioii, and the way in which otto of roses, rose-water and betel 
are given to gueata, are Mahomedan and Hindoo-like. But 
there is something heyond this where orthodoiy is virtually 
proscribed aud heterodoxy parctioally proolaimed. While the 
officiating prieata and the female devotees are offering theiy 
prayers to the presiding goddess, the Babu, a liberal Hindoo, 
longs to retire to his private room, perhaps on the third story, 
at the entrance to which a guard ia placed to keep off nnwel- 
oome visitors, that he may with a few select frienda partake of 
refreshment supplied by an English Purveying Establishment 
The room ia furnished after the European faahioii ; chairs, 
tables, sofas, cheffouiera, cheval^lass, sideboard, pictures, 
glaas and silver and plated-ware, knives, forks and spoons, 
and I know not what more, — ^all arranged in proper order, 
aud friends of congenial tastes have free access, first class 
wiues and viands, such as Glesler's champagne, Heatly's port 
and sherry, Esshaw's brandy No. I, Crabbie's ginger-wine. 
Bass's beat bottled beer, soda-water, lemonade, ice, Huntley 
and Palmer'a mixed biacuits, manilla cigars, cakes and fruits 
in heaps, poldo, hinad, kupld, k&llyd, roast fowl, cutlets, 
mutton-chopa and fowl-cnrry," are plentifully kept ; and an 

■ It maj not be out of place to observe liere Chat liberal Hiadoue 
ae a body are not beef-eaterB as is vnlgarly sappoped. They are con- 
tent with (owla. goat, alieep and fish. About forty jeara ago, before 
the Calcutta Universitj woa founded, tile late Baboo Iswai Chandra 
Gnpta, editor ot the P'-aca.ha.r. a veraaoular newspaper, very cleverly- 
hit oS and satirised in popular ballads the then growing di^sire of 
the yonug Hindoo reformara to adopt a European style of eating. He 
commenced with Rammohan Hai— tha pioneer of Hindoo reformation 
. — and thns Burcastically described hia public career. Addressing 
SariuiBatti, the Hindoo goddess of learning, he thus laments : " O 
goddess I in vain have joa established schools in Calcutta ; look at 
the end of that Bui (llammojian Eai) ; profound learning baa 
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EagliBh visitor is not an uawelcome guest. LucM, sane 
milai, harji, raiagolla, titavoge, Aa, the ordinary food < 
the Hindoos on festive days, are at a discount. The Gi«al 
Eastern Hotel Company sliould bo thankful for the lar^ 
orders with which the Hindoo aristocracy of Calcutta and iti 
auburbs favor them during this grand festival. The tastft 
for the English style of living is not a plant of recenfe 
growth. It baa been gemiiuatiug since the daya of John Catoi 
pauy, when India merchautmeu enjoyed the monopoly of t 



I 
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wafted lilm ovpr the waters to a diBtant region (Englnnd). and n 
brongbt him baok again." As regards the young alumni, he makes i 
wife thus accost her hnsband : " Pidn, Prdn (my heart, my heart)) 
yon go iuto society to heat lectures every day ; aud when the examin 
atioQ is held in the Towu Hall, you get prizea ; yon read heaps 
and heaps of bocks, and alwa.ys remain outside. Is it wrfttej 
booka that jou should never touch the body of a female 7 What 
aortof a guru (master) is your Sahib? he is a regular jam (bnll); 
if he given you such lessons. You dislike liiehi aod meada (Hiadaf 
aweetraeate). but yoa get dozens of fowl eggs to stttiafy your hnnget ; 
and for you all there ix death to cowa and calves." Bat this ii 
exaggeration about the eating of beef by the educated Eindooi^ 
Except a few medical students, who havo. in a great meagnre, ove 
come their prejudices by the constant haudling of dead bodies, the re 
atillfeelasortofnaturalrepugnaooetoeatiQgboaf. Thi? is perhaps thai J 
effect of early impresaiona produced by the rellgioua veaeration fn^ 
which a cow is held amoug the Hindoos. " The superstitiona r 
BOOB," says aa eminent writer, " for tbe ox points donbtlesB to I 
period when that useful animal woa first naturoliied in India a 
proteoted by a law for ita preservation and encouragement, whioh,'! 
now tbat the original intention is lost sight of in the lapse of a 
has invested the cattle with a religious character ; aud, indeed, i 
not 200 years since, the Emperor Jehangir was obliged once to probiMt.l 
the slaughter of kine for a term of yeara, aa a measDre abaolntdj I 
required to prevent the ruin of agriculture." It is a afcriking iHt I 
that that loathsome disease, leprosy, is very oommon among the lowatB 
ordera of Masaalniaiis who oae this meat freely. Perhaps it 
Buitail to the iuhabitanta of colder regions than to those of a tropicil 
oUmate. 
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fbreiga trade of the couutry, when the highest authorities of 
the land bad no scruples as Christiana to be present at u, 
Hindoo festival, and when Hindoo millionaires were wout to 
icidntge in lavisli expenditure" for the purpose of pleasing their 
new European niRatera. Lajing aside for a while the dignity 
and gravity of the clergical profeaaion, the Reverend Mr. Ward 
was induced out of curiosity to pay a viait to the palatial 
manaion of the Shoba Ba^ar R&jaa of Calcutta on the last 
uight of the Puja. 

" In the year 1806," bbjb he, " I was present at the worship 
of this goddess, aa performed at the honae of R&j& R&jkrialitia 
at Calcutta. The buildings where the festival was held were 
on four sides, leaving an area in the middle. The room to tlie 
east contained wine, English sweetmeals, &a, for the entertain- 
meut of English gueata, with a uative Portugneae or two to 

• So great wbs the maDia foe extravagant, ostentations show, that 
instttncea wore not wanting in which a lakh of mpees was freely 
spent on this graad occasion. The late Prdnkrishna B&ldar, of GLia- 
sarah, in the n'eighbonrhood of Hongbly, expeniied annually for three 
or four jears tbe above sum in furnishing; bis hurn^e irichout atint of 
cost la truly oriaatol stylo, giving rin!i entertainments lo Europeans 
and Natives, and distributing alms among the poor. There was no 
railway then, and uoDseqnently the boat-hire alone from Calcutta to 
Chinsnrah for Eogliah and Kative grandees might have cuat four to 
Qve thousand rupees. The very invitatioo cards written in golden 
letters with gold fringes cost eight to ten ropees each. For the 
entertainment of his English friends he used to give ten thousand 
mpeea to Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, the then grand purveyors of 
Calcntta. First class wines and provisions were piocnved in abun- 
danoe, and arranged ia the corridor under European and Mahomedan 
Stewards, while one hundred Brihmaos were engaged in prayers, 
reciting Chandi and repeating the name of the god Madhnsudan. 
for the propitiation of the goddess and the welfare of the family. It 
Bometimea BO happened that tho clang of knives, forks, and spoons 
was siranltaoeons with the sound of the holy bell and couch. — the one 
oentralising what the other wa.s eupposod to produce iu a religious 
point of view. 
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wnit oil the visitors. In the opposite room was placed 
liiiit)Cf^ v^'th va«t heaps of all kinds of ofierings before it 
tlio two Bide-rooma were the native guests, and in the 
jtnmps of Hindoo danciDg-womeo, finely dressed, aiuging, 
'iHiioiiit: with sleepy steps, suTTOuuded with Europeans, 
wcrv ailtiii^ on chairs and couches. One or two groups 
MuNwlluiui siu^re entertained the company at intei 
KiitK Uiuilooathaui son^ and ludicrons tricks. Before ~ 
u'vWk the place was cleared of the dancing girla and oT 
thv Kliroptwus exuept ourselTes, and almost all the lights ^P'oq 
vKtiuifuuthuiI, ifniLVpt in front of the goddess, — when the dcxur' 
lit ihu »voM wtre thrown open, and a vast crowd of nattFes 
rtinhvU LU, aloiosC trcadiny; one upon another, among whom 
«oi'« iho vucal singers, having on long caps like sugar-loavaB. 
'I'tto >U'uu might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. 
Wttuti tliuurowd had sat down, they were so wedged together u' 
ui (jruMJUt the appearance of a solid pavement of heads, a small 
H^uuu (inly being left immediately before the image for the 
moUoiis uf the aingera, who all stood up. Four sets of singers 
Wvrc presuut on this occasion, the first conaiettug of Br^hmans 
(Uat'u T/uikur), the next of bankers {Bkavanaiido), the next 
iif viiishiiavas (NUdi), and the last of weavers {Lahhmi), 
whn tsiitortiiiued their guests with filthy songs and danced in 
tadectsut attitudes before the goddess, holding up their hands, 
l/urulug round, putting forward their heads towards the image, 
cvury now iiud then bending their bodies, and almost tearing 
iittsir throats with their vociferations. The whole scene pro- 
'luiiiid ou iny mind sensations of the greatest horror. The 
f|fM« uf thu iiiiigera, their indecent gestures, the abominable 
of thu Hi'iigs, especially {khat/ur), the horrid din of 
.'uble drum, the lateness of the hour, the darkness 
filacw, with the rcSection that I was standing in an 
i^U), and that this immense multitude of rational 
Kniittal ureatures, capable of superior joys, were, ia. 
(Hit of wiimhip, perpetrating a crime of high 
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against the God of heaven, while they themselves believed 
they were perfonciog an. act of merit, excited ideas and 
Eeelings iu my mind which time oaa never obliterate. I 
would have given in this place a specimen of the songa sung 
before the image, but found them ao full of broad obaoenity 
that I oould not copy a eingle line. All those actions which a 
sense of decency keepa out of the most indecent English songs, 
Eire here detailed, eung, and laughed at, without the least sense 
of shame. A poor ballad singer in England would be sent to 
*he house of correction, and flowed, for performing the mwi- 
g.orious actions of these wretched idolaters.* The singiug is 
continued for three days from two o'clock in the morning till 
nine." 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in those days, when Bengal was 
in the aenith of its prosperity and splendour, the Governor- 
General, the Members of the Couno 1 the Ju i^es of the Supreme 
Court, and distinguished officers and mer hanta d d not think it 
derogatory to their dignity, or at all calculated to compromise 
their character as Christians, to honor the Rljas with their 
presence during this festival. But, s ncc the days of Daniel 
Wilson, the highly venerated Lord B ah p f Calcutta, who 
must have expressed hia strong disapprobation of this practice, 
these great men have ceased to attend At present but a few 
young ofhcers, captains ofshipa in the port, and East Indians may 
be seen to go to these nautches, and, rs a necessary consequence 
of thia withdrawal of countenance, the outward splendour of 
the festival has of late considerably diminished. Seeing the 
apparent approval of idolatrous ceremonies by some Europeans, 
a conscientious Christian once eiolairoed : " I am not ashamed 
to confess that I fear more for the continuance of the British 
power in India, from the encouragement which Englishmen 

• " The reader will recollect that the feBtivala ot Bnoohua and 
Cfbele were eqnall; nabed for the indecencies practised b; tlie wor- 
abippers, both in their words and actions." 
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is as narrow as its culture is acauty, have been their great 
patrons. Devoid of a taste for reading and writing, they 
manage to drive away the enmii of their lives by the 
gongs of these dancing girls. Great were the rewards which 
these girls Bometimes received at the handa of the Native 
Kings in their palmy days. Even when a principality groaned 
nnder extravagance and financial embRiTassraeut, these bewitch- 
ing girls were entertained at considerable expense to drown 
the cares of statecraft and kingcraft. Even the most astute 
prince was not free from this courtly profligacy. Though 
these girls often basked in the sunshine of royal favor, yet 
there was not a single Jennij Lind among them, either in 
grace or accomplishment. Aa regards their income, a girl has 
been known to refuse ten thousand rupees for performing three 
nights at the Nazim's Court When Raja Rijkriahna of Sobha 
Baz&r, the Singhi family of Jorasanko, and the De family 
of Simla, celebrated these Pujas with great pomp, dancing 
girls of repute were retained a mouth before the festival at 
great cost, varying from 600 to 1,000 rupees each for three 
nights. Now that those prosperous days are gone by, ajid the 
big English officials do not condescend to attend the nautch, 
the amount Has been reduced to fifty rupees or a little more. 
Their general attire and gestures, as well as the nature and 
tendency of their songs, are by no means uneKceptionable. 
These auxiliaries to sensual gratification, combined with the 
allurements of Bacchus, even in the presence of a deity, are 
far from being fitted to animate or quicken devotional feelings 
and prayerful thoughts. 

Theatrical performancea from the popular dramas of the f 
Indian poets, and amateur Jdttrds, pantomimical eshibitions, ) 
ateo contribute largely to the amusement of the people. The 
old Biddaya Sunder, Manvanjan, Dakslta Yajiia, and others of 
a similar character, are still relished by pleasure-seekers and 
holiday-makers. It is, however, one of the healthy signs of 
the timea that native gentlemen of histrionic taste have recently 
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got Up amateur performonceH, which hear e. somawhat dos 
rQsemhIance to the Engliah tragedies and comediea. 

Having previously described all the important circumatanMl 
and details, religious and social, connected with this populn 
festival, I will now give a short acconnt of the Bhdsan d 
Nir&n^dn, which takes place on the tenth day of then' 
or in the fourth day of the Fuja- It is also called Byay^ 
because the end of a ceremonial is always attended 
melancholy feelings. This is the day when the image it 
signed to the water, either of a river or a tank. Apart f 
its rehgiouB significance, the day is an important one to Enj 
lish and Native merchants alike. Although all the put 
offlces. Government and mercantile, are absolutely closed 6 
twelve days, agents of Manchester and Glasgow fim 
open their places of business on this particular day, which to 
native merchants and dealers is an auspicious day, and large 
bargains of piece-goods for present and forward delivery are 
made Ten to fifteen lakha of rupees worth of articles an._ 
sold this day in three or four hours, the general impre8Bio|^| 
being that such bargiiins bring good luck both to the huyoH 
and to the seller. " 

About eight o'clock in the morning, the officiating priest 
liogius the service, and in half an hour it is over. Music, the 
indispensable aucompauiment of Hindoo Pujas, must atten 
every such service. A small looking-glass is plai 
of Ganges water, and every inmate of the family, male Q 
female, is invited to look at the image of the goddea 
from its surface. Deeply imbued as the minds of the i 
are with religious ideas, every individual looks into the n 
with a aort of devotional feeling, and expresses his c 
as to the reality of the representation. The children, i 
for Amusement tlrnu from ftiith, hang about the place j but ti 
women eteadftistly oliug to the panonunio view, quite u 
to leavu it The scene uaturally recalls to their mind the 
emotJoDs tbey felt when leaving the paternal roof for tha 
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ler-in-law'H housa " Ma Durgd is going to her father-in- 
8, and will not return for another twolve-montli," eiclMins 
" Look at her eyes, her sorrowful ooantenance," ojacn- 
s another. " The temple will look wild and desolate when 
Durgd goes away," adds a third. To console them, the 
;ress of the house exhorts all to offer their prayers to 
goddes^ beseeching that she may continue to vouchsafe 
blessing from year to year, and give prolonged life and 
piness to all concerned. With tbia solemn invocation, 
' all faU down on their knees before the goddess, whose 
it had departed on the day previous, and in a contempla- 
mood implore her benediction. Before retiring, however, 
ry one takes with her some precious rehc of the offoringa 
wers or biltapattra) made to Dui^d when her spirit was 
jent, and preserves it with all the eare due to a divine gift, 
ig it religiously in cases of sickness and calamity, 
ibout three in the afternoon, after washing their bodies 
puttmg on new clothes and ornaments, the women make 
parations for performing the last farewell ceremony in 
or of the goddess. The sadar (mainl door is closed ; the 
ucians are ordered to go ont into the streets ; the Durpa 
1 all her satellites is brought out into the area of the 
.pie, the baranddlA with all its sundries is produced, ami 
women whose husbands are aUve begin to turn round the 
ges and touch the forehead of e-ach with the barandd/d, 
mating their prayers for lasting blessings on the family. To 
ineipresstble grief of the widows, who are present on the 
iBJon, a cruel custom has long since debarred them front 
sting in this holy work These ill-fat«i creatures are 
taed only to stare at the images, but are not permitted to 
3 an active part in the ceremonial Is it possible to con- 
'e a more gloomy picture of society than that which abso- 
)ly deprives a human being of all share in a religious 
il^e, the exercise of which, though under a mistaken faith, 
is to sweeten a wretched life? The miserable widows of India, 
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are onliajqHl; desttned to pue «v>t dneir eiutence, 
greater leaden of natne idbnn ahae to delim them 
the galling fetten of snperatitkxL 

The ^ikgne whidi cknea the parttag cenuooT is called ■ 
tamata^foU. It ctmaiata io a wonan (aot a widow) 
a BmaD brass plate of paddy and darra gnn, «Uh a 
djed in red lead in it, and throving it from bdoav the 
ri^t over its head into the doth cf a man vb 
for the purpose of receiving it. This last i^aing, it is 
leas to say, is preserved with the greatest care. Tbt 
who petfonns the rite is an object of env;. Thia rite 
petfoimed, each of the women takes a Ut of the swectmett 
and betel which has been Uul oilered to Md Djugi. A suil 
den reaction cJ feeling takes place, all hearts ai« grieved, uul 
aeon* even shed tears. Two feelings, thou^ not exftcti^ 
anali^ous, arise in their miuds i first, the devotional spirit, 
vividly recalling the un<:«asii^ round of ritualistic ceremonies 
as well as the feslivity and gsietj- that the presence of the 
goddess natmsUy enough produced, and which are about to 
vani^ and disappear within an hour by the immersiou of the 
goddess in the river or pond : aud secoad, a more worldly 
feeling, like that which arises when a mother seuds away her 
daughter to the house of her father-in-law. In either case, 
the tender heart of a Hiudoo woman readily breaks dowu under 
the pressure of grie£ 

The goddess is afterwards brought out and placed onii 
bamboo stage borne on the shoulders of a set of cxwlies ; all 
the dowers and hiUapaltra offered her during the past three 
days are also put into a basket, and taken to the riverwda 
The proceMion moves slowly forward, preceded by bands rf 
English and Native musiciaiis, and the necessary retinue oF 
servants and guards ; while from within the house, the women, 
not satiated with the si^t of the goddess for one long moctb, 
stretch their eyes as far as their sight can reach to catch a laat 
farewell glimpse of her. The streets of Calcutta, the English 
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&rt of tlie town excepted, become literally crammed and 
Imost iiDpaesable on such a day. Groups of Police oonstableH 
re posted here and there to maintain peace and order ; tUo 
Teets become a pavement of heads. At the lowest oalcula- 
on, there cannot be less than 100,000 eight-aeers abroad. I 
'.BO, women, and children of all clasaos and ranks come from a } 
:eat distance to have a sight of the image. The tops of 
juaes, the verandahs, the main roads, — nay, the unfrequented 
)niers, — present a thick mass of living creatures, all anxious to 
aat their eyes upon the matchless grandeur of the scene. A 
ireigner, unaccustomed to such a magiiitiecnt spectacle, is 
pt to overrate the wealth and prosperity of the people on 
ach a day. The number of images, the dnzzling and costly 
mbelHshmonts with which they are decorated, the rich livery 
f Bome of the servants, the bands of musicians preceding the 
iroceasion, the letting off of red and blue lights at intervals, 
.he gala dress of the multitude, and last but not least, the 
ilegant carriages of the big " swells," and the still more ele- 
gant attire of their owners, who loll back on the cushiou of the 
larriages, diffusing fragrant odours as they pass, cannot fail tu 
produce an imposing effect Here a gaily clad Babu with 
bia patent Japan-leather shoes ; there a Hindoostani dandy 
K-ith his massive gold necklace and valuable pearls hanging 
iown from his ears ; here a proud Mogul in all the bravery of 
cloth of gold ; there a frowning Uussalman with his dazzling 
imp and gossamer chdpkdn (tunic), and ivoiy mounted stick, 
all combine to present a motley group of characters, national 
in their costumes, and auique in appearance. The poor coun- 
try-woman, her lord and children, though not favored by for- 
tune, still do their best to look gay. 

Those Hindoos who have adorned their images regardless of 
expense parade them through the most densely crowded streetx 
till eight in the evening — vanity being thctr chief motive ; 
while those who move in humbler spheres of life, take them to 
boats on the river hired for the purpose, aud throw thvm inUi 
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thfi water amidst shouts of exultatioD. The mob, of coune, 
HJiig ohnoane aongs and dance iudeoeatiy, all which is tolerated 
for the occaaiou. The growing sense of the people— ttt 
retiiilt of English education — haa now-a-days greatly diminished 
the aniuimt of indecency which was one of the diatinguisliiiig 
charaoteriatioB of such an occasion in former days. 

Between seven and eight o'clock in the evening, the asaem- 
hled crowds begin to disperse iu joyous mood, talking all the 
way a» to the respective superiority of such and such images, 
Amimgat such a great number and variety, there is sure to be 
diUeroiioe of opinion, but it is soon settled by the affirmation 
of a wise head that " the spirit of the goddess is the same id 
all the images ; Md Durgd does not mind show." 

When the worshippers and others return home, tbey go at 
onoe to the tkakurdtilin, whore the officiating Bi-ahman is wait- 
ing to sprinkle on their bodies the sacred water ; all are miule 
to ait down on the floor, with their feet covered with their 
clothes, lest a drop should fall ui>ou them. The Brahman, 
with a small twig of mangoc leaves, sprinkles the water, 
ivpeatiug at the same time the usual incantation, the 
meaning of which is that health, wealth, and prosperity 
may attend the votaries of Durgd, from year to year. After 
this tbey write on a piece of green plantain leaf the name of 
the goddess several times, and then clasp one another in their 
arms, and take the dust off the feet of all the seniors, witli 
the mutual expression of good wishes for their worldly pros- 
perity. An elderly man thus blesses a boy : " may you have-. 
long life, a gold inkstand luad a gold pen, acquire profoi 
Idaruing cotd immense wealth, and support lakhs of men." Toi 
girl he thus [ironoimces his benediction (there being 
iug of arms twtweeu a uau and a woman, nor between 
and a womau), "' may you enjoy all the blessings of a 
Ufb(i. Ai never betiiauu a widow), beeiMue the mother of a 
tkingX use venuilioa <ni your grey heat], wntinue to we 
ina baogtc, have seven miile childrvn, aud never know 
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It IB well known that no bleesiug is more acceptable to & Uiu- 
doo womau than that she should never become a widow, be- 
cause the intolerable miseriea of widowhood ure moat pioroing 
to her heart ; nor can it be otherwise so long as hiinion nature 
temaina aa it is. This aocial institution of the Hindoos, of 
cordially embracing each other and expressing all maimer of 
good wiahea on a particular day of the year, when all hearts 
are more or less aflected with grief at the departure of the 
goddess, ia a very commendable one. It haa an excellent ten- 
dency to promote aocial reunion, good fellowship, and brother- 
liood. Not only all the absent friends, relatives, acquaintances 
and neighbours, male and female, join in this annual greeting ; 
but even strangers and the moat menial servanta are not for- 
gotten on the occasion. Every heart rejoicea, every tongue 
blesses, every acrimonious feeling is consigned to oblivion. 
This is a " quiet interval at leaat between storm and storm ; 
interspacai of sunlight between the breadtha of gloom ; a. glad 
voice on summer holidays, happy in uuaeliish friendships, in 
generous impulaeu, in strong health, in the freedom from all 
cares, in the confidence of all hopes." During such a happy 
period " it is a lusury to breathe the breath of life." 

To drown their sorrows in forgetfulnoas, the Hindoos use on 
this particular occasion a slightly intoiicating beverage made of 
hemp leaves. Every one that cornea to visit — and there must 
be a social gathering — or is proaent, is treated with this dUuted 
beverage and with sweets. Even the most innocent and sim- 
ple females are for once in a year allowed to use it, hut very 
sparingly. One farthing's worth of hemp leaves, or about one 
ounce, eufficea for fifty persons or more, bo that it becomes 
almost harmless when so copiously diluted. But those who 
have imbibed a taste for English wines and spirits always in- 
dulge freely on this oecaaion, giving little heed to temperance 
rules and lectures. It is " Bijayd" and drinking to eicesa ia 
thought justifiable. 

It would not be proper to close this subject witliout saying 
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H^Imt WtHB itnmt ike mmtiami rnvbrmmt wfaidi the a^froach 

^pAf llM» ftativtl podaea^ and the powerfol impetna it gives to 

inHtl in i^MMnJ. It haa been mu^j estimated that apvaidB 

I "f m itrifrtt of rupees (^1,000,000) b spent every jear m 

I H«ft((iil '/n account of tlu> featiraL Eveiy Taioily, from the 

I nfMimriusy to the pcooantr;, most bave new dotheB, new 

I olitmii, iiuif t'Tory thing. Men, women, cbildreu, relatives, poor 

llMi|itdiiUriiMiit nnil miigbbours, nay beggars, must have their 

i'h(ill(lii,V (li'imn. I'crsiitis in straitened circumstances, who 

iHlliHlly llvii (Vt'm hand tu mouth, gather their hard-earned 

iWvlllttii Ibv t) twolvuiiiouth to be spent on this grand featifaL 

'yftlulli)tw«l tHi)t|tHra wliu drug a miserable esistence all their 

IIvMi Mitil ilf)»>nil uu preuariouB alma to keep their body 

tlkll wimI liiuvtiuM' All tho year, hopefully look forward to 

Utv IvVuitt i^thUAHutvonuir}- fur at least a temporary change 

hi U4vU iitu« iHtil (Att^rv Hungry Brahmaus, whose daily 

MiniwUvm Uu^ tth'iu wily a scanty allowance of rice and 

|klH»t>kl»s x-kw-rtViHj- *vlix>o(e the advent of " Md Durgd,' 

W\ iH>v(vl\»»t) *«lv* Rw tha day wlien their empty cotters 

lA\«tl W tvi'.K'UiaW'l lioth merchants, weavers, brazierB, 

l^lMtkUhs iiMt)«V*k«<W«, Um • UMkers, meivers, haberdasb- 

^^^ w«V«»Wii^ ysm««>& ti*sk«t-nuJ[cn, painters, honae- 

*»AW*X *^««*»ik ^" K ii ffw * Mki K«tn dwemakers, ghee, sagar 

Ww ■iSMW-WnwAamK «<rvy<«v OMfcdiaoers, dealers in silver and 

(4 »*»>\ )«MA«««. smptHK iMWcians. hackney - carrii^ 

••**'••*. ^V*\-fc Vnrtvs. Wwkm^ pedUn «od such dealera in 

J**'!****'*'*''** w*r»^— *• Wwk tamrd to the busy eeason 

j[*J* ***»^«»» J»«^ hope* Ayt W raOned by lota d 

h 7* '^^ww Wancn. « te aa *fe tawp fa rf British Indi* 

■■'""^■'■'^ *t W ■■■pn fcowMv Hoa IwMBae rf the Dnigi- 

" vT«d«s" iiMike awi^ in oae aaaudb than tJbey can 

' " " "0 mak^ ^ f)^ n>nainiii(; «3trv«B iuait^a&. Frcm the 

^'w-V in S„^,(<,,,„j,p, t(, the TOiddk flf OcKiber. while the 

*^'*****<Mis Mv bcii^ ttotttally aiade Vv the BiadMW, 
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vhen they, frugal as they assuredly are, once iu a twelvemonth 
luoeea their purse strings, when the accumnlated interest oa 
GoTemment securities ia drawn, when all the arrears of house 
rent are peremptorily detaanded, when remittances from distant 
parts of the country arrive, when, in short, rupees, annas and 
pioe are circulating freely among the people, the shopkeepers 
make all the display of their goods they can. From sunrise 
to ten o'clock at night the influx of customers continues 
unabated ; eitm shops are opened and extra assistants employed ; 
the shopkeepers thcmeclvca have scarcely leisure enough to 
take a hasty meal a. day ; and each day's sales swell the heart 
of the owner. The thrifty and economical Provincial, who 
loves money as dearly as the blood that warms hiu heart, 
leisurely makes hia sundry purchases before the regular rush 
of cuBtomers begins to pour in. He has not only the choice 
of a large assortment, and the "pick" of the new stock, but 
gets the benefit of a reasonable price, because the shopkeeper 
is not hard and tenacious in the early stage of the PujA sale. 
As each day passes, and novelties are espoacd for public 
inspection, the shopkeeper raises his prices with the increasing 
demand. The effeminate and extravagant Babu of the City, 
who does not worship Mammon half so devoutly as his country 
brother, does not mind paying a little too much for his 
"whistle," because he ia lai^e-hearted and liberal-minded. 
His more frequent intercourse with Englishmen has taught 
him to look upon money as " filthy Ijucre." He ia not calculat- 
ing, and hence he defers maldug his purchases till the eleventh 
hour, when, to use a native expression, "the shopkeeper cuts 
the neck with one stroke." 

About one-fifth of the Hindoo population of Calcutta consists 
of people that are come from the contiguous villages and per- 
gannaa of the Presidency Division. These men live in 
Calcutta solely for employment, keeping their families iu the 
country, where they have generally small farms of their own, 
which yield them enough produce in the shape of rice, pulse, 
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cereals, vegetables, &c., Ut last them thronghont the jet 
leaving, in some inetancea, an ample surplus stock, with v 
and a few milch cows as well as tanks, they husband thei^ 
reaourcea with the greatest frugahty, and enjoy every domeatica 
comfort and convenience. They do not care for David Wilsonfe 
biscuits and Hpongc-cakes, or a glass of raspberry ice-cream or* 
Roman punch on a summer day ; their bill-of-fare is as shor* 
and simple as their taste is primitive. These men make thei_r 
Paja-purohasea much earlier than their brethren in the city, 
because they have to start for home as soon as the public 
holidays commence, on the eve of the fourth day of tbe 
increase of the moon. If the Indian railways have beiie- 
fited one class of the people more than another, it is these 
men who should be thankful for the boon. If the East 
Indian and Eastern Bengal Railway Companies' passenger 
rooeipta for two days are properly examined, iriz., the fourth 
and fifth days of the new moon, or the beginning of the 
I)urgi-p\ijfi holidays, they will certainly exhibit an inerediblj.B 
large amount of receipts from third-class carriages, 
it has been rather facetiously remarked by the towns-peoplf 
that Calcutta becomes much lighter by reason of the exit 4 
country-people duriug the Dui^-puji holidays; but thi^ 
the return of Calcutta people to their home from the 
fuBsil should be also taken into account. On a fair oalcub 
tion, the outgoing number far exceeds the iu-coming proporlj 
It should alao be observed that the purchases of the forn 
embrace a greater variety of items than those of the lattBH 
Their mothers, wives, dai^hters and sisters, not to speak of tl 
male niemlwra of the family, being absent in the country, 1 
wants of each and every one must be supplied. Articleaft 
domestic consumption in a Hindoo family arc in the ^ 
vequisition, Looking-glasses, combs, d/td, tindur or ( 
vel-milion, /rhnnn (strings worn round the loinsl, scented d: 
for ladies' hair, black powder for the teeth, soap, pomatil 
otto of roses, ivse-water, wai candles, tiadurc/iubrif (to"" 
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*»oi lined with small ahellB), silt, thread, wool, carpeta, 
spices of all sorts both for chewing and cooking, bet<;I-nut9, 
ooooaaut-oil for ludiea' hair, sugarcandj, almonds, raieiuB, 
Cibul pomegranates, Daci^a, Sautipure and EngHah made dhu- 
tiOfUrdnU (.aheeta), saris (ladj'a akirta), ailk handkerchiefs, 
Bilkuloth, Booarea embroidered cloth, satin and velvet caps, 
Uu, hose, tinael ornaments for the images, English shoes and 
WTidriea, couatitnte the catalogue of their purchases. This 
Mfiliiins their going into the Bazdr early, and accounts for 
iheir extra expenditure on the score of lusuries and super- 
fluities of life ; but the reader should bear in mind that aueh 
uitravogoQce is indulged iu only onoe a year, Geuerally 
Reserving of praiae as these people are for their frugal, simple 
^dabstemious habits, an annual departure from the established 
nJeia not uiijustifiabla The rich classes, as will be evident 
ffom what has been said, spend euormous sums iu making their 
faahiouable purchases on thia oceosiou. 

From the foregoing details it is easy to infer that the Durga- 
puji anniversary presses heavily on the limited resources 
of a Hindoo family. A rich man experiences little difficulty 
in meeting his expenses, but the middling and the hunibler 
classes, who comprise uine-teutha of the population, are put 
to their wita' end to make both ends meet. They are aome- 
limea obliged to solicit the pecuniary aid of their richer friends 
to enable them to get over the Dargd difficulty. It is, per- 
haps, not generally known that before this popular festival, 
when all Bengal is in a state of social and religious ferment, 
when money must be had by fair means or foul, not a few 
unfortunate men, chiefly libertines and rakes, deliberately com- 
mit firaud by forging cheques, drafts, and notes, which even- 
tually lead them into the greatest distress and disgrace. 
Notwithstanding the high price of clothes and of all descrip- 
tions of eatables, every family must have a month's provision 
to carry them through the period duriug which uo more money 
will be forthcoming. 
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I huil Almost forgotten to saj anrtliiag about the 
gratuity vliioli the Bribnuuis of Bengal obtain on the ooo 
of this ftetJraL From time immemorial, vhea orth 
Hiwlooisai was in tha asomdant, the Brahmaos have not 
adruiMd tb^ olaima to all the offerings mode to go 
goddwae^ mull or great, bat tber have established a nils 
amj Hittdoov vImm dieimiataiMawDaid permit it, shouli 
tlMn iadividnaUy aoow Bdnik (aimiutj) at the retm 
^a IMnaL ETerr raqwctaUe Hindoo family, erett 
ft^iqm W^kra Iwtwoduxy is nrnpaat in aO the great e< 
«f MbantMDt has to git« few rapeas to BrAhmaas. 
fpj9 m A Bwn. So Toy tenacMMia an the 
tt dkbinta^ Itet crcnif they a 

hf vAm tffc^MMtt, they wiD not 
bntdaimi 
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[SBeDga], next to the DurgS-pujS in point of importance 
standB the Kili-pujS, which invariably tatea place on 
be last night of the deoreaae of the moon, in the month of 
lirtik (between October and November), Kali is repreeented 
8 standing on the breast of her husband, Shiva, with her 
Mgue protruding to a great length. She has four arms, in 
M of which she holds a scimitar; in another, the head of a 
iint, whom she has killed in a fight ; the third hand is spread 
"t for the purpose of beatowing blessing, while, bj the fourth, 
* walcomes the blessed. She also wears a necklace of skulls, 
Id has a girdle of hands of giants round her loins. To add 

lie terrific character of the goddess, she is represented as a 
fy dark female with her locks hangii^ down to her heels. 
le reaeon ascribed for her standing on the breast of her hns- 
■^d, is the following ; In a combat with a formidable giant 
lied Rackta Bija, she became so elated with joy at her 
itoiy that she began to danoe in the battle-tield so franti- 
ly, that Eill the gods trembled and deliberated what to do 

order to restore peace to the earth, which, through her 
being, was shaken to its foundation. After much conaulta- 
n, it was decided that her husband should he asked to 
Jair to the scene of action and persuade her to desiat. Shiva, 
J husband, accordingly came down ; but aeeing the dreadful 
■nage, and the infuriated countenance, as well aa the continued 
[icing of his wife, who could not in her frenzy recognize him, 
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Ill; llirnw Viimsc'lf among the dead bodies of the sliiin. Thego^ 
ilimn wa«w) tranHpnrtBd with joy that, as she danced, aheiottdta- 
laiitly HU'pjieid upon the breast of her htiaband, whereapoa the 
IxHly moved. Struck with amazement she stood motionleea for 
wliilo, and fixing her gaze upon him, at length discovered th»t 
mIiu hikd trampled on her husband. The sight at once restored 
hitr futnlnino modeaty, and she stood aghast, feeling shoclted 
nl Iho imhn|ipy accident To express her shame, she tnt 
linr ImiKUO, and in that posture she is worshipped by her 

llnr diirk foatures, tho dark night in which she is w* 
Nli1|i]K>tl, tho blcHxIy deeds with which her name is ossooiattd, 
ihf citiuitloM BAcrificcs relentlessly oJTered at her altar, tbo 
(l■vl^^to flirm in which she is represented, the unfeminine bb( 
wni*l<V« i^wture in which she stands, and last but not least, die 
iliMimmtn character of some of her votaries, — all these invest 
lini- iinme with a t«m>r which is without a parallel in the 
i»y(h«1<^CAl l^«nda of the Hindoos. The authors of the 
IlliidiV" myihol<i(iEy could not have invented in their fertile 
immii«atiiin ft oharactor m<ve singularly calculated to inspire 
I Wliir" a«d thei-etiy to extort the blind adoration of an ignonml 
Hi*|MiUi»<>. Alwui »ev«n hundred years ago, a devoted fol- 
towrr tif thin ^llld«s^ nuned Agam Bagish, prodiumed that 
hw *MTri\i|> diouM b* performed in the following manner: 
TT^fl imn^ ifl t'l be mhdo, set up, worshipped and destroyed 
iW thi> Nftnw ni(?tLt., It is to be a niiAi, or midnight, puji, on 
(hfi d*i*wil night of the month, so that not a single soul from 
rtHfiii.V wi\"r ktiow it. He stricd.ly obserred this rule while 
hfl WW aliw ; and it was said that RsjA Krishna Chandra 
W«l f\f Kri"hni^(hat followed his example for some time. 

' " Til" fmsip* «( HinnrTK, ft will 1» reooUeoted, wss th»t of » 
wih-nlnif itnAAim'. PKCitinR tcrroi On hra sbields she bore Uk' 
.. .lA fvt K irf>iv<^n. Kit 'n'iHiAin Jones considen EaU m the Proaet- 
Mfl* fit *hfi Qiwik*.' 
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labu Abhai Charan Mitra, of Calcutta, and Bhawiini Charan 
Mukerji, of Jesaore, also tried to observe the rule prescribed 
above, but it ia said the spirit of secret devotion aoou forsook 
them. They reverted to the general practice of worshipping 
the goddess on the darkest night in Kartlk, inviting friends 
and making pantomimic exhibitions. 

Though her pujS lasts but one night, the sacrifices of 
goats, sheep and buffaloes are as numerous as those ofiercd 
before the altar of Durga, In former times, when idolatry 
prevailed universally throughout Bengal, and the religions 
belief of the people was firm and unshaken, the splendour with 
which the worship of this goddess was performed was 
second only, aa I have remarked, to that of Durga. Both 
goddesses, however, still continue to count their votaries by 
millions. "The reader may form some idea," says Mr. Ward, 
" how much idolatry prevailed at the time when the Hindoo 
monarchy flourished, from the following circumHtance, which 
heloDga to a modern period, when the Hindoo authority in 
Hindooatan was almost eitiiiot. Eaji Krishna Chandra 
Rai, and his two immediate successors, in the month of Kar- 
tik, annually gave orders to all the people over whom they 
bad a nominal authority to keep the Shyamd festival, and 
threatened every offender with the severest penalties on non- 
compliance. In consequence of these orders, in more than 
ten thousand houses in one night, in the Zilla of Krishnaghar, 
the worship of thia goddess was celebrated. The number of 
animals destroyed could not have been leas than ten thousand." 

Kail, Uke Durga, Shiva, Vishnu, and Krishna, is the guard- 
ian deity of many Hindoos, who daily offer their prayers 
to her both morning and evening. Several, who possess great 
wealth and know uot how to employ it better, dedicate temples 
to her service and enrich them with ample endowments. In 
the holy City of Benares, there still exists a Kali shrine, where 
hnndreds of beggars are daily fed at the expense of the founder, 
the late Eiui Bhabani of Xattoro. Neariy a hundred 
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and fifty years ago, R£ja Rdmkrishiia erected a temple a 
Barraaagore, about six miles north of Calautta, in honor c 
this goddeaa, and spent upwards of a lakh of rupees nheq 
it was first consecrated. He endowed it with a large revenue 
for ita permanent support, bo that any number of religious 
mendicants who might come there daily could be easily fed. 
In his prosperous days, this rich zemindar paid on aonual 
revenue of fifty-two lakhs of rupees to the East India Com-- 
pany. Unfortunately the family has since been reduced to a 
state of poverty, and the temple is a heap of ruins. The 
endowment, like moat other endowments of this nature,, 
disappeared soon after the death of the founder. The Raj4 
of Burdwan'a endowment of this kind still endures, and 
promises to enjoy a longer lease of life. 

The name of Kfili, be it observed, is more extensively u 
than either that of Dui^ or Shiva, Whenever a Native 
Regiment is to march or set out on an expedition, the stereo-, 
typed acclaim is,-^" £dli Maikey Jai," "victory to mother 
K41I." When the evening gun is fired in any of the military 
stations, the almost involimtary eiclamation is, " Jai SdM 
Kalk&ld-wali." It is said that Sevajee, the founder (rf' 
the Mahratta power, never set oiit in any expedition c^ 
journey without invoking the aid of Bhabfini (another i 
of Kiin. Nor is her worship less universal than her fame.. 
On the last night of the decrease of the moon in Kartik, 
every family in Bengal must worehip her, though in f 
what different shape. Every family, rich or poor, Br^hmaOi 
or Sudra, must celebrate the Luiahmi or Kill Fuji before 
the sacred Beck of DMn or paddy, which, in the estimation of 
a Hindoo is a valuable heritage.* Several incidents cmmeotedi 



* A Reek is a small round basket, with wbich NativeH 
— the staff of life in Bang'al. Every family has ita eacred BeeJi at 
paddj, whicli in preserved with religions care and brought out on Buoh 
(peoial 
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with this religious festival are worth recording. In tlie Upper 
and Central Provinces, as in the South of Hiodooatan, it is 
called the Dewali Festival. Though the image is not set up, 
yet the Hindoo and Parai inhabitants observe the holiday by 
opening their new year's acconnt on that day. lUumintttions, 
fireworks, and all sorts of festivities mark the day. To try 
their luck for the nest year, almost all Hindoo merchants and 
bankers indulge in gambling that night, and large sums are 
sometimes at stake on the occasion. In Calcutta, where 
gambling is strictly prohibited, the law is ahamefully violated 
on that dark aight This does not imply any reflection on the 
vigilance of the Police, because the game is carried on surrepf i- 
tiously. The Parsi merchauts, who deal in wines and stores, 
throw open their shops and treat their European customers free 
of coat on that particular day. Their brethren in Bengal are, 
however, not so liberal to their customers, simply because it is 
not their new-year's day. In Calcutta, and all over Bengal, 
the night is remarkable for illuminations,* fireworks, feasting, 
carousing and gambling. There is a time-honoured custom 
among the people to light bundles of paj/kali or faggots, that 
night. As is naturaDy to bo eupccted, the children take a great 
delight in such pastimes. At the close of the Puja a servant 
of the house takes a hilo, or winnowing fan, and a stick with 
which he beats and sings "bad lockout" and "good luok in." + 

• A BOpenttitionB idea prevails among- tlie Hindooa that, anless they 
illaminatie fhnit linuaes an this particular nigbt, devils will come and 
take posaeasiou of tbem. In the Upper and Central Provinees it ia 
costomarj with the Hjitdoo iohftbitantt not only to inuminato but to 
whitewash tbeit houaes and decorate the doora and walls of their 
shops with colored China paper, bo that every thing may look ™iai( 
according- to Native taste. In the Jubbnlpore Diatrict, I have seen 
the poorest laborer whitewash the jnnd walla of his tiled hut with 
one farthing's worth of white earth, called Sen'mattee, vrhioh is found 
in grant aboadauce in that part of the country. 

t One Joy Qliosh, a uotorious buffoon, was once aaked by hia old 
mother to perfoim this tite, Joy, inatead at reciting the motto in j 
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K^f ia also tho guardian deity of thieves, robbers, thugi 
and attoh like desperate characters. Before starting oa their 
diabolical work, they invoke her aid to protect them from 
deteotion and puniahmetit The supposed aid of the god- 
dess arms them with courage, atid leads them to commit the 
most atrocious crimes. When successful, they come and 
offer to her sacrifices of goats, spirituous hquors aud other 
things, under an impression that the superintending power of 
the goddess has shielded them from all harm But the un- 
bending rigor of the British law has almost entirely dissipated 
the delusion. Many an infamous dakait in Bengal has confessed 
his guilt on the scaffold, lamenting that Md Kali had 
not protected him in the hour of need. The notorious 
Rugho Dakait of Hughly, whose very name terrified a 
wayward child into sleep, made fearful disclosure as to the 
originating cause of his numerous crimes. Some forty years 
ago there lived in Calcutta a very respectable Hindoo gentle- 
man, who was a very great devotee of this goddess. Every 
month, on the last night of the decrease of tho moon, he, 
it was said, used to set up an image of this goddess, and 
adorned her person with gold and silver ornaments to the value 
of alxiut one thousand rupees, which were afterwards given 
to the officiating priest On the annual return of this grand 
pujd in the month of Kartik, he used to give the goddoM a 
gold tongue, and decorate her four arms with divers gold 
ornaments, to the coat of about three thousand rupees, and 
hia other expenses amounted to another sis or seven thousand. 
For a number of years he continued to celebrate the puji in 
this magnificent style, his veneration becoming more intensified 
as his wealth increased, He established a Bank in Calcutta 



the cjg-lit way. [larpoaely inverted it jnst to irritate the old lady. The 
joke was too much for the ecnsitive mother ; she beat her breast, 
tore iiet hair, and refused to be coniioled aotil the aon repeated the 
ROQg iu proper order, J. e., " bad luck out. good lack in." TriflEii|f 
with Lalahmi, the goddess of prosperity, is the height of folly. . 
punished with misery here aud perditioa hereafter. 
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called the " India Bank," which circulated notes of its own to 
a considerable amount A combiuBtion was formed among a 
few influential Natives, whose names 1 am nsharaed to mention, 
and a well concocted system of fraud was organized. Through 
his son-in-law Company's paper, or Government aecurities, 
to the amount of about twenty lakhs of rupees were 
forged and passed off as genuine on the public. But as 
fraud succeeds for a short time only, the gigantic scheme was 
soon discovered, and the delinquent was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to transportation for life to one of the Penal Settle- 
menta of the East India Company, where he lived for several 
3'earB to rue the consequences of his iniquitous conduct. His 
eldest son toid the writer that his father concealed in a weJI 
of one of the rooms of his house Bank notes for upwards of a 
lakh of rupees. When the search of the Police was over, he 
opened the part of the wall, and to his utter disappointment 
found all of the notes crumbled to pieces, and reduced to a 
small bundle of rotten paper, of no earthly use to any ona 
Thus was iniquity rightly punished. No wonder that the 
deep faith of the Babu in the goddess Kali did not avail him 
in the hour of danger. His flagitious career commenced by a 
blind devotion to his guardian deity, culminated in a gigantic 
forgery, and closed with transportation and infamy. 

There esists a temple of this goddess in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, which has long been celebrated for its sanctity. The 
place is called Kill Ghat, about four miles south of Govern- 
ment House. It is not esactly known when this temple was 
first built The most probable conjecture is, that some three 
hundred years ago a shrewd and far-seeing member of the 
sacerdotal class, observing the great veneration in which the 
goddess was held among the Hindoos of those days, erected a 
temple to the image and gave the place a name after her, the 
renown of which, as Calcutta grew in importance, gradually 
spread far and wid& To perpetuate the holy character of the 
shrine, and to consecrate it by traditional sanctity, the fol- 
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lowing Btory was given out, in tlie truth of which the gener- 
aJity of the orthodox Hindoos have a firm belief. Once 
upon a time, when SatI (Durga ) destroyed herself, Shiva, her 
husband, placing the dead body on his trisul (a 3-pronged 
weapon) swung it iu a frantic state owing to his sad bereave- 
ment, till the entire body rotted and fell into 52 different 
places. These places are held sacred by the Hindoos ; and in 
each of these places stand the shrines of Kali and Shiva. In 
Kali Ghat, itia said, one of her fingers fell ou the spot where the 
temple now stands and in whose recess the priests pretend that 
the relic is still preserved. Hence the sacred character of the 
shrine, which still attracts thousand of devotees every year from 
all parts. In popular estimation, from a rehgious point of 
view, it does not yield much to the Jaganndtha of Orissa, the 
Bisveswar of Benares, the Krishna of Brindaban, the Gyasur 
of Gya, or the Mahadeva of Baddinath. Fortunately situated 
in close proximity to the metropolis of British India, and 
until recently in the immediate neighbourhood of the highest 
Appellate Court { Sadar Dewanni Adalat), independently of 
its bordering on the Adigangd (the original sacred stream 
of the Ganges), this temple has always drawn the wealthiest 
and the poorest portions of the Hindoo community. Had 
tlie offerings in gold and silver and in kind fallen to the share 
of one priest, it is not too much to say that he would long 
before this have been aa rich as the Jagat Set (Banker of 
the world) of Murshedabad, who was reputed to have been 
worth upwards of fifteen crore» of rupees. 

Wealthy Hindoos, when on a visit to Kalf Ghat, expend 
large sum of money on the worship of this goddess, in the 
shape of valuable ornaments, silver plate, dishes, &o., sweet- 
meats and food for a large number of Brahmans, and small 
presents to thousands of beggars, besides numerous sacrifices 
of goats, sheep and buffaloes, which make the space before the 
im with blood. The flesh of the goat and the sheep 
^U freely used by the adkla class of Hindoos when offered t 
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K61! and Durg4 ; but they would never ubo it unloHs after 
sach an oblatioo. It is otherwise called britha, or tmaanctified 
flesh, whiah ia altogether unfit for the use of a religious 
Hindoo. But the progress of English educatiou has made 
terrible inroads on the religious practices of the people, at 
least of the rising generation.* The following description of 
the Kali or Skayamd-pwjd given by Mr. Wiu-d will serve to 
convey to the reader aorae idea of the nature of the festival. 

" A few years ago," says he, " 1 went to the house of Kalf 
Sankar Ghosh at Calcutta, at the time of the Shayam^ festiviil, 
to see the animals sacrificed to Kill. The buildings where 
the worship was performed were raised on four sides, with 
an area ia the middle. The image was placed at the north 
end with the face to the south ; and the two side-rooms, and 
one of the end rooms opposite the image, were filled with 
spectators : in the area were the animals devoted to sacrifice, 
and also the executioner, with Kail Sankar, a few attendants, 
and about twenty persons to throw the animal down and hold 
it in the post, while the head was cut ofi! The goats were 
sacrificed first, then the buffaloes, and last of all, two or three 
rams. In order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened 
round their legs ; they were then thrown down, and the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastened into the ground and open 
at the top like the space betwixt the prongs of a forL After 
the aniniars neck was fastened in the wood by a peg whicli 
passed over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels, 
while the executioner, with a broad heavy axe cut off the 
head at one blow ; the heads were carried in an elevated 
posture by an attendant (dancing as he went), the blood 
t niT ining down him on all aides, into the presence of the 
Idess. Kali Sankar, at the close, went up to the eiccu- 

YouDg Bengal is no longer satisfied with Ealf Gb^t meat ; hie 
I taste being improved and hia mind disabused, lie must needs have sid 
I and mutton from the new Municipal nmrket, which ie oertiiinly sape- 

u qualit; to that of Kalf Ghat. 
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, tiidk him in. iiii arraa, oniL jzxve him sever^ presents of 

nth, Jul Tbu UiiiulH taul bUmd u£ t]u iminnLls, as weD aa differ- 

t muni: 'ilfifnnip^ an [ireaaWxii, widi imrujiCatiotui, as a feast 

k idiu )[<>>l<l*iK<>i lUlur whiuti uluri^ed butter ia bamt od & 

MpiuTxl >Uhur «f iHuiiL 27uTer diii t see men so eagerly enter 

I tbu tiiiHliliiur <)t' binuil, aor do I think uij botehers coold 

raiditur auimulH m»re nxpertly. The phw lilenlly swam 

'Hiu bluuinfi of ths —"-***. the nunben slain, 

L tht) furouity of tha paoplie ouylujwl, aotaullj made me 

roll. >uiii [ ntimitil about ■■itiMg^lli. ttsl witb bofror and 
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1 ^u touch ii dr'j|) of wine. They 

,,- I'll}" pruspurity they enjoy, and 

' iio^^itiiiuuss. Such men have no 
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ii'^ihcr udJUic of K^i) is in the cup/' Bui 

'^Li«; ijf Ibisiuid similar festivals is, as I have 

■ '-■: '■ the wine, the fruit, and the lady fair." 

It Aui'uAiHttiiuiii moJiiess has its charms." 

1 1»> the prieEts of Kdli Ghut As time roUed 

ludoute multiplied so rapidly that it soon became 

^to ftllol i« few days only in the year to each of the 

^ wn grand otcaaions, nbicb are not a few, the 
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offertories are proportioually divided muoitg the whole set of 
the Bftoerdotal class. Thus it has now become a caae of what 
a Hindoo proverb so aptly expresses ; " The flesh of a, spairou 
diyided into a huudred parta," or iuflnitesiiual quautities. 

God has so coustituted man that he can fiud little or no 
enjoyment in a state of inaottvity. The proper employmeut 
of time, therefore, is eB»entially necessary to the progressive 
development of our powers and faculties, the non-esercise of 
which must needs induce idle and vicious habits. No bread is 
sweet unleaa it is earned by the sweat of our brow. The 
HaldaiB (priests} of Kali Ghit, having no healthy occupation 
in which to engage their minds, and depending for their sus- 
tenance ou a means which requires neither physical nor mental 
labor, have inevitably been led to adopt the Epicurean mode 
of life, which says, " eat, drink and be merry." This habit is 
further confirmed by the peculiar nature of the religious prin- 
ciples which the worship of this goddess enjoins. Certain 
tests of the Tantra Shastra expressly inculcate that, without 
drinking, the mind is not properly prepared for religious exer- 
cise and contemplation. The pernicious effects of such a 
monstrous doctrine are sufficiently obvious. It has been said 
that not only the men but the women also are in the habit of 
drinking. As a necessary consequence, the vicious practice 
has not only enervated their minds but made their " wealth 
small and their want great." Disputes often arise between the 
worshippers and the priests of the temple respecting the offerings 
and the proper division of the same, the latter often claiming 
the lion's share which the former are unwilling to yield. Cross 
lies are sometimes told iu the presence of the goddess in order 
to secure the major portion of the offerings iu the interests of 
the "worshippers —an expedient which the notorious rapacity of 
the officiating Brahmans imperatively demands. Surrounded 
by an atmosphere densely impregnated with the miasm of a 
false religion and a corrupt morality, the ennobling thought of 
the true God aud the moral accountabilitv of man never enters 
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the progress of eulighteunient in the great centre of Indian 
civilization, people Htill cling to the adoration of a blood- 
thirsty goddeaa and to the support of a depraved class of 
priests. At Chitpore, a po|)iilou8 village about four miles 
north of the Government House, there existed a temple of 
KiH, where, accordiug t« popular and uncontradicted tradition, 
the largest number of human sacrifices was oft'ered to the 
goddeaa before the establishmeut of the British Government. 
A corresponding temple of KA1( stands in front of the groat 
and dilapidated temple ia Biiugliazar, Calcutta, and many a 
human sacrifice has been offered at the shrine of Sidheswari 
Debi, as it is called. But the Chitpore temple was by far the 
most renowned for the number of its human victims. 

The meat of goats that are daily sacrificed before the altar 
of KAli being too numerous for local consiimption, are sold to 
outaide-customers much iu the same manner as fruits and 
vegetables are brought from the neighbouring villages into 
the market On Saturday the sale is larger than on the other 
week-days, because that night is specially dedicated to the 
worship of Bacchus, Sunday affording a respite from work. 
But the sale of Kail Ghat goat-meat has of late been much 
interfered with by the establishment of rival shrines ia several 
pairts of Calcutta, where meat can be had much cheaper. The 
owners (mostly prostitutes and drunkards) of these pseudo- 
goddrases, vulgarly called Kaahaye or butcher* Kili, sacrifice 
every morning, without any ceremony, one or two goats, except 
on Saturday, when the number is increased aeoording to 
requirements. Thus a regular and profitable butcher's trade 
is openly oarried on in the name of the goddess ; and the 
generality of the Sdkfa Hindoos feel no religious scruples in 
using the meat which is thus sanctified. The comparative 



• Tiia name is very appropriate, those places being to all tntenta 
and purposes, elanghte (bouses and butcIieT'ii shops ; the placing of 
inftge of Kill therein is simpl; a blind to evade muuiuipiil laws. 
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«HM Wilh «ttii>lt (loah i« now ubtaiuod in Calcutta lias tended, 
tH H>* aHiwII litv^ms li> <i*itiH>iirU)j:e hnbits of drinking among a 
\iin^ Mf tHMi, tw<iVvrtA«ll,v tiWtDtnious, it being the popular 
tH\^v<Mt^>|t (twt wMtt iwuintliMM the effects of spirituous 

iilvW >MU^W '■'f K^l) whioh have from time to time been 
W^ 4^ >M «iMt ttWttt (Svli'iittti, ostensibly for religious but 
WAtwJJi,v fc« MMMltur (mr]KMos, in imitation of the unrivatled 
(liVW^V'I'V t^t Kili ^Uukt, hnve acquired UDeinTiable celebrity, 
Mul Wvw b^wtt umnXv a aoiirce rf income to the owner and 
Ow vtti^i'Ui^ iwittiU, who fatten on the otferings made to 
Uu) ^o^doM ta tbo abnpo of money and proriaiona. Thus, for 
uiat|iww\ ttw .^>KMMn«Trt, or Kali of Nimtollo, Calcutta, obtains 
a tew vuv«MM \buly from such Hindoos aa are carried to the river- 
tidtt to W<Mlhi» their last, besides the small presents made at 
hU ttijuiii vl' thu day, especially in the momingH and evening 
whou tlve uvowd assembles. It is amusing to obsen-e the 
I'tiiwpliUuiuioe with which a Brdhmon gives a consecrated BUlii- 
yM*-a, ur Biiwei", to a devotee in return for a rupee or so, A 
»tu-uwd IVvUinmu, like the ancient Roman soothsayer, laughs in 
his aloovo at snoh stupidity. 

A Stutskrit i>rovQrb says that a meritorioas work endures. 
U kcejis alive tlie name of the founder ; and thus vanity fiir- 
iiiahea the strongest stimulus to the endowment of works of a, 



* Ttlis idea is stiengtheuBii by the opinion of NatiTe medical 
iluJuatB, inftiiy of whom, it ia a maCter of regret, are not great advo- 
uftWa of t«ini>srnnoo. NutiveB uae liqnor not for health, but solely 
for lnWi«ioatinMf purpooen. A very HUnooiwftil Native Practitioner, to 
whom not only the writer but many of hia respectable friends are 
uniler great uUiKiitloil. not long ago full a viutim to the besetting 
?lOB o( lntem|ioranoe, and, like a penitent sinner, confessed hia gnilt 
ia hi* ijiiiK miimotits. His repntation was so great at one time that 
f it WU ■alil " pntfeiita felt half-oured when he entered the room." 
^n the boglnnliig of his brilliant cnr(>er. he wna one of the uoHt 
ilOOh ftdvTO»tc" a! turoporttiice. Uuw frail is human nature I 
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religious character and of public utility. It is, however, a 
painful fact that the nature and character of auch eudownienta 
is, in most cases, lamontably wanting in the element of perma- 
nence. Two or three generations after the death of the 
founder, the substance of the estate being impaired, the family 
is reduced to a state of poverty ; the surviving members, often 
a set of demoralised idlcra, depend for their support on the 
usufruct of the Dtvaira, originally aef apart for 'oxeluaively 
religious purposes, and placed beyond the reach of law. In 
these days the offshoots of many families are absolutely depend- 
ent on this sacred fund for their subsistence, and the conse- 
quence naturally is, that the endowment ia frittered away aud 
the work itself inevitably falls into decay. Thus, in process of 
time, both the fund and the founder's come pass into utter 
oblivion. 

The following account given by Mr. Ward of the death of a 
deyotee of this goddess will not be uninteresting ;— " In the 
year 1809, Trigoona Gosvami, a vyuktavudiiootu, died at KiiK 
Ghat in the following manner ; Three days before hia death, 
he dug a grave near his hut, in a place aurrounded by three 
v\lw\L trees which he himself had planted. In the evening he 
placed a lamp in the grave, in which an offering of flesh, greens, 
rice, ikc, to the shakals was made, repeating it the nest even- 
ing. The following day he obtained from a rich native ten 
rupees worth of spirituous liquors, and invited a number of 
mendicants, who sat drinking with him till twelve at noon, 
when he asked among the speotatora at what hour it would be 
full moon ; being informed, he went and aat in his grave, and 
continued drinking liquors. Just before the time for the full 
moou, he turned his head towards the temple of Kail, and 
informed the spectators that he had come to Kdli GhSt with 
the hope of seeing the goddess, not the image in the temple. 
He had been frequently urged by different persons to visit the 
temple, but though he had not assigned a reason for hia 
omission, he now asked what he was to go and see there : a 




THE FESTIVAL OF CAKES. 

•\N the annual oommemoratiDn. of this popular fcBtival in 
Bengal, which is analogous to the English " Harvest i 
home," the people in general, and the agrionltural clitBaes in f 
particular, manifest a gleeful appearance, indicative of national 
demonstration a of joy and mirth. It takes place in the 
Bengali month of Pau», or January, following immediately 
in the wake of the English Christmas and Now year's day. j 
With the exception of the upper ten thousand, almost all men, ( 
women, and children alike participate in the festivities of the ' 
season, and, for three successive days, are occupied in rural 
pastimes and gastronomical enjoyment The popular cry 
on this occasion, is — " Ammi Bowni tin, din pitta bhM 
HAavmi^" " the Pans or Makar Saiikr6wti is come, let three 
days be passed in eating cakes and rice," accompanied fay a 
supplementary invocation to the goddess of Prosperity {Laksh- 
m() that she may afford her votaries ample stores, so that 
they may never know want As the outward manifestation 
of this internal wish, all their cheats, hoses, bedding, the 
earthen oookiag-pots in the kitchen, as well as those in the 
store-house containing their food-grains, and in fact every 
moveable article in the house, are tied with shreds of straw 
that they may always remain intact. The origin of this 
festival is involved in obscurity, but tradition aays that it 
sprang from the general desire of the people engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, to celebrate the last day of FauB, and th6 
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two suoceeding daja, in eating what they most relish, cakes 
of all fiorta, to their hearts content, after having harvested 
and gathered their corn and other food-grains, which form 
the main staff of their life. Whatever may have been the 
origin of this festival, it is evident that it does not owe its 
fiexistence, like moat other Hindoo festivals, to priestcraft. 
I The idea is good, and the tendency excellent After harveat- 
l ing and gathering the fruits of their labour, on which depends 
not only their individual subHiatenee throughout the year, 
but the general prosperity of the country by the development 
of its resources, the husbandmen are well entitled to lay aside, 
for a short while, the ploughshare, and taking three days' 
rest, to spend them in rural amusements and festivities amid 
their domestic circle. All this tends, in no small degree, to 
awaken and revive dormant feelings of love and friendliness 
by the mutual eschange of invitations as well as of good 
fellowship. Their incessant toil in the field during the seven 
previous months, their intense anxiety on the score of weather, 
\ carefully noting, though not with the scientific precision of 
' the meteorological reporter, deficient and plenteous rainfall, 
and apprehending the destructive October gale, when the ears 
of com arc almost fully developed, their constant watchful- 
ness to prevent theft and the destruction of the oropa by the 
cattle, their unceasing weeding-out of troublesome and useless 
plants and cassaff graaa, sometimes wading in marshy swamp 
or mire knee-deep, and their incessant anxiety for the due 
payment of rent to the zemindar, or perhaps of interest to 
the relentless money-lend or, ^-all these are sources of uneasi- 
t ness that do not allow them a moment's peaoe of mini 
\ Should they, by way of relaxation, cease to work for thr«e 
days in the year, they cannot be blamed for laziness or supine- 
ness. The question of a good harvest is of such immense 
importance to an agricultural country like India, that when 
the god Ram Chandra, the model king, visited his aub- 
jeots in Oude, the first thing he asked them was about the 
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Ute of the oropa; and when the enquiry waa favourably 
red, his mind was aet at rest, aud he cheerfully unfolded 
m the Bcheme of hia future government.* Physically 
iODBidered, temporary ceasatioa from labor is iudispeusnble to 
scruit the euergy of the exhausted body, aud to promote the 
biormal vigor of ttie miud. So, iu whatever light this national 
Bubiiee is regarded, — socially, morally or scientifically, — it is 
>ductive of bflueficial results, ultimately con trilmtiug to the 
laterial prosperity of the land. 

Some of my countrymen of a, faatidiona taste look upon this 
bstival as a puerile and foolish entertainment, because it 
dignified feature to commend it to their attention ; 
>ut they should consider that it is free from the idolatrona/- 
Iflbomiuations aud rank obscenity by which most of the Hindool 
bstivals are characterised, independently of its having a] 
lendenoy to promote the innocent mirth aud geueral hilarity 

iS, whose contentment i( 
(overnmeut and of a geueroua landf 

So popular is this festival t 
ICussalmans have a common saymg 
^ed, Sairiide and Shohehardt — three of their greatest national 
estivala— are no match for the Hindoo Pam Sakrant. 

f children aud women in the city, whose minds are so 
igely tinctured with an instinctive regard for all festivitiea, 

Indeed, it biLS booome a bj'word amang tha NatiTes in geoeial 
b the compouud word '■ Hata-Rajija" or the empire ol Ram, ia 
fnoiijmous with a happy djaasty. There existed poaue and harmony 
(Blong the people in the infancy of society. Almost every family 
a assigned plot oF land which its members cultivated, and the 
B-frnits of whioh they enjoyed without the inoabna of a rack-renting- 
syatem, because the viri^in soil always aSorded an abnndant harvest. 
The wants of the people were few and were easily sapplied. Ia fact, 
there was a complete identity of interests between the rulers aud the 
§,niled. The result was nnirersal cootentmeut and happiness. But 
Inhappily the preseut ailvaiiced sbuge of social or^anizaCian has 
fcwBiderahly impaired the relation. 
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share in ths geneml excitement. On taja occasion, exchnuges 
of presents of sweetmeats, olothes, jaggery, gbee, fiour, oranges, 
cereals, cocoauuU, balls of conaeutrated milk, vegetables, 
spices, sugar, almoads, raisiiiii, etc., are made between relatives 
ill order that they may be enabled to solemnise the cake festival 
with the greatest Idat. In respectable familiea, the women 
cheerfnlly take the trouble of making these preparations, 
instead, of trusting them to their female cooks, because male 
cooks are no adepts in the art. So nicely are these cakes 
made and in snch variety, that the late Mr. Cockerell, a highly 
respected merchant of this City, naed every year to get an 
assortment from his Babu and invite liis friends to partake of 
them ; and notwithstanding the proverbial differences of taste, 
there are few who wonld not relish them. 

The second day of the cake festival being slao Makar-tan- 
hranti, the day in which goddess Ganga condescended to come 
down from heaven to this nether world for tiie purpose of deliver- 
ing Sagar-rdjd with his family, is annnally kept up splendidly by 
the boys of the p&tshatas, or primary schools, around Calcutta. 
The more advanced form themselves into a baud of singers, 
and, attended by bands of musicians, with all the 
panimeuts of flags, staves, etc., and led by their m«ster, proceed 
in procession from their respective schools to the bank of the 
river Bbagirathi, singing rhythmically in chorus all the way 
in praise of the holy stream and of her powers of salvation 
in the present K<Ui Twga, or iron age. When tbey reach theit 
destination, they pour forth their songs most vociferously. 
They afterwards perform the usual ablntious, and return 
home in the same manner as they set ont from the pitshSli, 
regarding the performance as an act of great merit. 




THE SARASWATI PUJA. 

SARASWATI is tlie Hindoo goddess of einjech aud learning. 1 
She is represented as seated ou a waterLly and playing on a \ 
lute. Throughout Bengal her woraMp is celebrated with more 
or less pomp on the fifth day of the increase of the moon, in 
the Bengali month of Magha or Falgoon (February), As the i 
popular Shdatraa reckon the commencement of spring from I 
this date, the people, especially the young and gay of both \ 
sexes, put on yellow (baasanti) garments, and indulge in all sorts | 
of low merriment, manifesting a depraved and vititited taste. 

Every Hindoo, young or old, who is able to read and write, 
observes this ceremony with apparent solemnity, abstaining 
fixmi the use of fish on that day oa a mark of reverence to the 
goddess. The worship ia performed either l>efore an image of 
the goddess, or before a pen, ink-bottle, and pui/ti (manuscript), 
which are symbolically regarded as an appropriate substitute 
for the ims^e. The officiating priest, after reading the pres- 
cribed formula, and preBentiog rice, fruits, sweetmeats, flowers, 
&o., directs the votaries of the goddess to stand up with flowers 
in their hands and repeat the usual service, beseeching her to 
bestow on them the bleaaiugs of learning, health, wealth, good 
luck, longevity, fame, ifec. Apart irom its idolatrous character, 
it ia rather a strange sight to see a number of youths, after 
going through the process of ablution and changing their 
clothes, stand up before the goddess in a body, and in a devo- 
tional spirit address her in prayer for the blessings above 
enumerated. Even apart from its superstitious character, it 
is decidedly objectionable ou the score of its purely secular 
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fUSf^mu^tm uf tht HiaiUiiM luu MujjiiUirly defirient 

in>i tliu giava li Diit lU kokI : 

' llilali Ihiiii Hr<r, to <1uiit mturtiwt,' 

Wh> iii'i <i|iiikHii ut the »oul." 
||. wiM rMimrtvil of Hit' Wlllluiii Junes, that when he atndiedl 
%)|nIiI'U| lie )W>I I'll )iluM> oil tho table & uiet»l image of tbn 
lllitlttVM^ OVlilvU^lj W l>liMUM hia ftuidit Ltt it not be mferred 
IVmU MtU M^Mt It^ >*i'v<MUtwl thw ut^utiduujice of iddlfttc;; fiir 
(VhKU III ^Ut VVVU tu 4^)MHM'uuiM t« uctiiiii^eod in humage to an 
\l\i,y[ uMvW ^'f i^W '^'^ iit>H« it to withhulil fruui the Moat Higk 
(t^V tVVVA'VtM^'i.V ijii'iiUtUAitf tiUil uhi^Iiuuuti <lu« tu Him aloae. Tba 
VAVlV Au'ImaUwi ^' W t»^^'ul htthit itiviMtu<i of any idolattots 
iWiu.t'V «tM nitVif* (KWriMN) H huMjthj' ruligiuus iiiduence oa 

Ui uvvi'^ <.'Ai.><ti«fKttta iW »iuho(jJ, tho Urilhuittu Pitmlit and his 
I'U^IU vv>^«t)l)> ltu« tt^^^'** ^''^ I'uLigtuuti »trictnG)M, Ths 
ISuiiUl ivU 111' tUk iutui^w. lutd iiiviUjit- 41 liiet putxujis, &iaudiv 
uuil itoi|muuluiii,<v* uu Uiin iMcwiou. Kviiry ouu whi) a.tceaila 
miut uiiiki,' i> Hiuidl iirvmiLli <j1' utvutf^ iu che dUipu uf pmndaU to 
lltu ^MiklwHH, >itid i<uturua hMiM wiQh the ht>Iltf>w benedictiua of 
lUu b'i'ihuuuL 'I'll so niaKrahk » •trait hare the Icanned Fj.ndits 
Iwuu rodui^od at' taU TMn* that thvy Mtsiouslj lode tbrwoi:^ 
lo thin foalivuJ tw a snail harrvat of gi^n to them, the uithoi- 
I'iiud miiiiatui-H of the giitUUfm. Thoy make {naa fiftj to o(«» 
huudi-ed rui)ou<t a year \iy the onliihriillou of this Faja, vhcA 
keepg thoiu ffir six nioutlin i nhoiilil nny tit their friends fail 
to make the nsual \>rmi)ut t'l tlio ({ifilituiw, the; are aoie to 
oome aud deman<] it im a rj^lit* 

• A «itl once mi 

j'ciLC till Che Jouii 

to another. 
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I a mark of homage to the goddeaa, the Hindoog do not 
r write on that day. Hence the day is observed aa s 
noUday in public and meroantil* offices, where the clerks ore 
mostly Hindoos. Should any necessity arise they write in 
red ink, as all the iukstauda in the household are w:ishcd out 
and placed before the goddess for annual consecration. They 
are, however, not prevented from attending to secular business 
on this occasion. Unlike the Sftnguinarj- Puj&s of Dui;gi 
and Kill', no bloody sacrifices are offered to this gentle goddess, 
but as regards rude merriment, it is no better than the others. 
Revelry and unbecoming mirth are the grand characteristics 
of this as indeed of almost every Hindoo festival. It is 
sickening to reflect how indecency and immorality are thus 
unblnshingly countenanced under the sacred name of religion. 

Loose women celebrate this festival, and keep up dancing 
and singing all night in n beastly state of intoxication, to the 
utter disgust of all sober-minded mea The Maharfija of 
Burdwan used to eipend large sums of money on this oocaaion, 
engaging the beat dancing girls of the metropolis, and illu- 
minating and omameuting his palace in splendid style, besides 
giving entertainment to his English and Native friends. Vast 
multitudes of people from Calcutta still resort to his palaoe, 
and admire the profuse festoons of flowers and the yellow 
appearance of everything, indicative of the advent of spring, — 
a season which, according to the popular notion, invites the 
mind to indulge in licentious mirth. It is needless to 
enumerate farther the many obscenities practised in songs and 
actions on this occasion. 

The day following the pnja, the women are not permit- 
ted to eat any freth prepared article of food, but must be satis- 
fied with stale, cold things, such as boiled rice and boiled 
pesse with a few vegetables, totally abstaining from fish, which 
they cannot do without on any other day. Taking place on 
the sisth day of the increase of the moon, this part of the 
faativfll is called Sital Shcuthi, as enjoining the use of cold food. 
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riVUii wuuftl L'otuiu uf tim te«tival ia honor of the god . 
' K^i'litfUtV DJsuitoa thu ruligiuuti foeliu^ and auperatitioUH 
(iW,^ of Uto KiUiUHMt uut tiuly ia Beu^ but also in Orissa, 
Uui»U\Jfi mtd iu tU^ UplH.)!' Kruviiiutie of ludia. From time 
iuiiaaim,H'iid vt luu i)ottLiiukO<i W exivciHe a Ter^ great iuflueoce 
uv^ llw Luiutla uf thi} iHwple itt luix^i bo much ao that what 
tUa L>ui')[U-|ii\i^ is iu tho Loviur t'ruviuues of Ben^l, the 
liuU fiMttvul iM iu (tiu U)>^ut' Pruviuums boiug by far the 
most [lopulur nuU dvuiouUiutive iu all its leuding Featores. 
't'houfjh M'i){iui4Uy Kitd t»iMUtitdl; a Uiuduu festival of ft 
veliijioua uhiU'outer, itodioatud to thu wor&hip of a Eiiadoo god, 
II has autiauttuuutly iiABiiiuud a jubiltuit )>huiHi. <lrawiiig the 
foUuwciB of H dittVfuut on)«d tu Its ubMrvanue ; beiioe aot a 
few MuaaiUuiaua iu Upptir Ludia ubfi^rve it in * aou-uluc sense, 
ijuite diatiuui iroiu its religious aspect or rei^tuieBONiLta. 

Iu BougtJ it iis called Dt^ Jottr^ or the rwkiag of Att 
image of Krishua ou its tbroue. It ocean on tbe ilagr uE ths 
full muou in the Bengali mouth of Fslgon vt Mwvb, «k 
the vernal equiuos, — a waaoo of tbe year wbcn alt ^ 
nppetites, passions and denna of the people are mofifomeA to 
be more or less inflamed, and they natanlly seek outlets of 
gratification. In the Upper Provinces it is known by the 
uame of Uoli, or festival of scattering phdg, or red powder, 
i; friends and others. On the previous night tbe peopH 
K and iu the Upper Provinces, bum amidst music th« 
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effigy of an uncouth straw image of a giant named Maydba- 
soor, who caused great disturbance among the gods and 
goddesses in their hours of meditation and prayer. To put a 
stop to this uuhoiy molestation, the god Narayan, or Krishna, 
destroyed the giant by means of hia matchless valor and skill, 
and thus restored peace in heaven as well as on earth. To 
commeraorate tbia glorious acbieveoient, the image of the 
above giant is annually burnt on tiie night previous to the 
Holi festival. 

The religious part of the ceremony, irrespective of its 
idolatrous element, is performed in accordance with the ori- 
ginal rules of the Hiudoo ritual, which were free from all 
kinds of abominations. But the great body of the people, 
lacking the Titai priuciple of a. pure and true faith, and 
following the impulse of unrestrained appetites, have gradually 
sunk into the depths of corruption,— the outcome of impure 
imagiuatious and of a vitiated taste. In Bengal, the observ- 
ance of thia festival is not characterised by anything that is 
violently opposed to the social amenities of life. Notwith- 
standing the many phases and multitudinous requirements 
of the Hindoo creed, the peculiarities of this festival are 
mainly oonfiued to the worship of the household image, and 
the entertainment of the Brahmans and friends. Daubing the 
bodies of the guests with red powder, either iu a dry or in a, 
liquid state, and singing songs descriptive of the sports of 
Krishna with the milk-maids in the groves of Briudibau, 
form the constituent elements of the festival in Bengal. 
Offerings of rice, fruits, and sweetmeats are made to the 
god ; and the idol is also smeared with red powder by the 
officiating priest, so as to render it oue with that of its wor- 
shippers. At tlie close of the ceremony, the rite of purifica- 
tion is performed, which restores the image — either a piece 
of stone or of metal — to its normal purity. It is a noteworthy 
fact that, in this festival, no new image made of clay and straw 
is either aet up or thrown into the sacred stream, as ia iuvwi- 
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ably the caae with the other Hiudoo gods and guddessea 
worshipped by the people of Bengal 

Krishna, iti whose houor this festival is celebratecl, has 
many forms, one of which genemlly constitutes the house- 
hold deity that is worshipped' every morning and evening 
by the hereditary priest with all the solemnity of a religi- 
ous service. A Hindoo who keeps an image of this god 
is more esteemed in a religious point of view than one 
who is without it. In popular estimation he escapes many 
censures to which a godless Hindoo is often exposed. Nor is 
this at all singular. An orthodox Hindoo who offers up his 
ilmly prayer to his tutelary deity is at least more consistent 
ill bis prinoiplee, which, aa Confucius very justly says, means 
Heaven, than oue who is tossed about by a wavering faith in 
ihe indistinguishable whirl oC life. 

The festival of Dole JSttra or Holi, in Bengal varies, how- 
ever, in its observance as to the day on which it is to be held. 
Some celebrate it on the first, some on the second, and some 
again on the third, fifth, seventh, ninth day of the dark phase 
of the moou. It is generally the Vaishnavas, or the followers 
of Krishna, that observe it ; though, in some cases, the SAktas, 
— the followers of Durga and KSti — also celebrate it. No 
bloody sacrifices are offered on the occasion. Apart from the 
relic'ioua merit attributed to the ceremonial, it is compara- 
tively a tame and undemonstrative affair in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal when compared with the sensational excite- 
ment with which it is celebrated in the Upper Provinces. In 
Orisaa too it is kept up with great iclat before the shrine of 
Jagaiiuitha and in its environs. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of pilgrims from a great distance congregate there 
uu this occasion and offer their oblations to the "stumped" 
lord of the world. When the inhabitants of Bengal talk of 
their most popular festivals, they name almost involuntarily 
the Dole and the Durgdtsvh, but the latter has long since 
completely eclipsed the former. Morally, socially and intellec- 
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tiially the eiilighteiaed Bengalis are assuredly the Atheuitina 
of Hiiidoostan. Their growiug intelligence and refined toEte, i 
— tbe outcome of English education — have imbued tliem with l 
iL healthier ideal of moral excellence than any other sectioa I 
of the Indian pO|)iilation throughout the length and breadth/ 
of the land, the Pnrsia of Borabtiy excepted. It is owing to 
the influence of this superior moral sense that they do not 
abandon themselves to the general corruption of manners 
obtaining in Upper India during tlie Roii featival. 

"Foola make a mock at ain" is a scriptural proverb which 
is especially applicable to the inhabitants of the Upper Pro- 
vinces on the annual return, of this festival. Unlike their 
brethren in Bengal, they pay greater attention to the secular 
than to the religious part of tho ceremony. A fern djiys 
before the Uoli, as if to enkindle the flame of a national 
demonstration of a sensational character, they return to the 
low, obscene old ballads which constitute a notable feature 
of the coremouitti. Week after week, day after day, and hour 
after hour, they pour them out almost as spontaneously as a 
bird, because they have a perverse propensity for the" indul- 
gence of impure thoughts, and rude, profane mirtb, which 
is an outtftge ou common decency and a scandal to a 
rational being. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the Police 
aud the stringency of the Penal Code, these ruffians stroll 
aioug the public streets iu bauds, dance antics aud sing 
obscene songs with impunity, simply because the major 
portion of the Native constables come from the same lower 
strata of society. Of course, before a European they dare not 
commit the same nuisance. Should a luckless female, even old 
and infirm, chance to come iu their way, they uuhlushingly 
assail her with a volley ofseurriloua and insulting epithets much 
too gross to be tolerated by a rational being having the 
smallest modicum of decorum about him. To give a specimen 
of toe songs, vulgar aa they unquestionably are, wQuld be 
if uupurdouable profanation. Eveu iu tbe Eurra Bazar 
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of Ciilcntta, where the Upsjouutry Hindoos mostly reside, 
escesBes and enormities are committed, even in the full blaze 
of dny, which nlike belie retisoti aud conscience, and ignore the 
divine pftvt of humanity. Mirth, music and melody do uot 
form the programme of their amusement, but a feverish escite- 
inent, originating iii lust and leading to criminal escessea, is 
the ohoracteristic of the sceue. If a sober-minded man were 
permitted to examine the caah-hooli of a country-liquor shop, 
he would most assuredly he strnck with the enormous receipts 
^f the shopkeeper during the festive days on this occasion. 
Bacchanalian ism, in all its most detestable forms, reigns ram- 
pant in almost every home and purlieu throughout the Upper 
Provinces. Every brothel, every totJdykhanuah, every grog- 
shop, is crowded with customers from early morn to dewy eve, 
and later on. An alcDOBt incessant volume of polluted and 
polluting outcries rises to the skies from these dens of sin, 
smirching and yulgarising the bright ideal of a holy festival. 
The endless chnnting of obscene songa, the discordant notes of 
the iuel^rinted singers almost tearing their throats in escessive 
vociferations, the harsh din of inuaic, their frightful gesti- 
culations and contortions of the body, their frantic dance, 
thea- dithyraonbio fanaticism in which every sense of de- 
corum is lost, their horrid looks rendered tenfold more 
horrid by reason of their smearing their bodies with red 
powder, the pestiferous atmosphere by which they are encom- 
passed, and their reeling posture and bestial intoxication, — all 
show how the "fools make a mock at sin."* Nor is this to 
be wondered at. The lives and esamplea of the Hindoo gods 

* Wben the late Mr. Thomason, the Ltenteiiant;-Qovoriior of ttaa 
Noctb-Weatem Proviuoea, viEited BennreB, the far-famed oiby o£ holy 
shrines aud hoi; bulla, during: this festival, lie exoluimed in pious 
indignation, ■' what disguBting acBOas aco eoacted and frightful criniea 
perpetrated in the name of religion by rational being'H. capable uf 
purer and sublimer enjoymants. Surely the ahatnelcBS ragamuffinB 

e fit Bubjcots for bedlam.'' 
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liave, ill a great measure, moulded the cbaracter of their wor- 
shippers : " Shiva if! represented as declaring to Lakshmf that 
he would part with the merit of hia works for the gratificntioii 
of a enininal passion ; Brahtiii, as burning with Inst towards 
hia own daughter ; Kriahua, aa living with the wife of another, 
murdering a washerman and stealing his clothes, and sending 
, hia frieud Tudhisthira to the regioiia of tormeut by causing 
him to utter a falsehood ; Indra and Chandra ore seeo aa the 
paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides." It is much to 
be lamented that the authors of the Hindoo mythology have 
unscrupulously held up the revels of their gods to the imita- 
tion of their followers. 

It is but just to obaerve that the more respectable classes 
are restraiued by a sense of decency from openly participating 
with the populace in the vicious indulgence of undisciplined 
passions. But their implied approval of auoh sensual gratifica- 
tions tends, in no small degree, to fan the flame of supersti- 
tioua frenzy. If they do not eipose themselves in the highway, 
they betray their concupiscence within the confines of their 
own dwellings. They substitute opium and bhang (hemp) 
for spirituous liquors ; and among the females of the house, 
some aunt or other is the butt of their rude unseemly satii-e. 
Their lusts and want of inward discipline, stimulated by a 
false religion as well as by the demoralized rules of an errone- 
ous conventionalism, have deadened, as it were, their finer 
sensibilities ; and generations must pass away before they are 
enabled rightly to appreciate their social relations and their 
niura! and religious duties. 
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XIII. 

CASTE. 

THE word ' caste' ia derived from the Portuguese word casbt — 
mould, race, etc. To trace the origin of the Indian caste 
in all its varied phases, it ia necessary, as Dr. J. Wilaou says, 
that we should go back to a very remote period when the 
Aryans, after crossing the Hindu Kush, had settled themselves 
iu India. The aboriginal tribes, differing in manners and 
usages frona those of the Aryans, were treatedj as a matter of/ 
conrse, with contempt, while in return they bad looked npon \ 
their more powerful couquerora with envy and jealousy. Thus 
the wide gulf generated in the hearts of the conquerors and 
e conquered ultimately led to the institution of caste. But 



of the caste-syster 
ifferent manners and customs 
id the Aryans. 



to acco|iint for the different varietie 

explanation is to be found in the '. 

then prevailing amongst the abor 

Aiyana were of a very sensitive sort of people. Auythin 

new ihey did not like. To ensure a steady progress in arts 

and manufactures, in science and hterature, they allotted 

certain functions to certain castes. 

The distinction of caste is woven into the very texture of 
Hindoo society. In whatever light it ia considered, — religi- 
ously, morally, or socially,^t must be admitted that this 
abnormal system is calculated to perpetuate the ignorance and 
degradation of the race among which it prevails. 

" It is dishonouring alike to the Creator of man, and in- 
jurious to man — the creature. It is emphatically the curse of 
India and the parent of India's woea. It is the great enemy of 
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eiiltjjhteiiment and improvement nod aclvaacement in India. 
It is tlie very soul and the body of HiudoDiBin, and ita iaevi. 
table tendency is to sap the very foundation of a common 
bvotherbood in the human family and dry tlie perennial spring 
of common sympathy. Though iu every sense of the word 
an anti-social institution, it is nevertheless the main support 
of the Hindoo religion. Talte away this support, and you 
destroy the very life and vitality of that religion. It is an 
ejitraordinory social phenomenon that this arbitrary distinc- 
tion in humanity boa been broiigiit to the most pernicious 
development in India amidst the unwonted processes of 
national degeneracy. Its evil doiugs of late iiave moved earth 
below and heaven above and hell beueath. [t interferes with 
all the relations and events of life, and with what preoedesaud 
follows, and what is supposed to precede and follow life. It 
reigns supreme in the innumerable classes and divisions of the 
Hindoos, whether they originate in family descent, in religious 
opiniouB, in civil or sacred occupations," or in local residents, 
aitni profeaseS to regulate alTtheir interests, affairs and 
relationships. It ie the guiding principle of each of the classes, 
and divisions of the Hindoos in their distinct and associated 
capacity. It is the condensation of all the pride, jealousy, and 
tyranny of an ancient and predominate people dealing with the 
tribes which they have subjected, and over which they have 
ruled, often without the sympathies of a recognized common 
humanity. Oaste was a growth, pride being its seminal prin- 
ciple — pride of races, and the pride of religious presumption 
and pre-eminence issuing in arrogant monopoly?' 

It is ohvloua that it must have originated in a dark age when 
a proud and selfish priesthood, iu the exercise of ita sacerdotal 
functions, imposed on the people this galling yoke of religions 
and social servitude. Even the rulers of the land were not 
exempt from its baneful influence. They were as much subject 
to the prescribed rules of their order as the common people, 
Calculating on the implicit and nnquestioning obedleijce of 
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mea to their authoritative iiijii actions, a scheming hienirchj 
eatablished a universal Hysteni, the demoralizing effects of 
which are perhaps without a parallel in the annals of human 
society. The capacity aud culture of man's intellect f 
Bhamefully under-estimated, when it was expected that such an 
artifioial order, bo preposterotialy iiusuited to the interests o 
humanity and to the advancement of civilizntion, should for 
ever continue to iuflueuce the life aud destiny of unborn 
generations. 

"The diatiuctiona of rank in Europe," says Mr. Ward, " ai 
founded upon civic merit or learuing, aud answer very im- 
portant ends in the social union ; but this system commences 
with an act of the moat consummate injustice that was ever 
perpetrated ; binds in chains of adamant nine-teuths of tlie 
people, debars them for ever from all access to a higher state, 
whatever their merits may be; puts a loek upon the whole 
intellect of three of the four orders, aud branditij; their very 
birth with infamy, and rivetting their chains for ever, says to 
millions and millions of mankind, — 'you proceeded fiom tl 
feet of Brahma, you were created for servitude.' " 

History furuiahes no parallel to such an audacious declar 
tiou made in utter defiance of the fundamental principles 
of humanity. The onward march of intellect ( 
checked, even when opposed by the strongest of artificial bar- 
riers. Still will that "gi-ey spirit " rise and chase away the 
errors which age has accumulated aud superstitioi^ cherished. 
" That grey spirit yearning in deaiie 
To follow knowledge, like a einking star. 
Beyond the utmost bound of bumau thought." 

The distinction of caate was originally instituted to 
secure to the hierarchy all the superior advantages of . 
privileged class, aud to enudomn all. other orders to folloi 
menial occupations such as the trades of the country could 
furnish. They kept the key of knowledge in their own hands, 
and thus exercised a domiueeriug influence i 
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the people, imagiuing that their exclusive privileges should 
Imve eodleaa diiratiou. This puwer in tlieir hands was " either 
a treasury-ohest or a rod of iron. " The mind recoils from 
con tern platiiig what would have been the state of the country, 
the extent of her hopeleasiieaa and hel[ileBsuea8, if the light of 
European kuowledga bad not dawned and penetrated the 
Hindoo mind, and therehy introduced a healthier state of 
tilings. Eighty years back this system was at the eeuitb of 
its splendour; men clung to it with all the tenacity of a 
natural institution, and proserihed those who ventured to 
break through its fetters. It was a terrible thing then to 
depart from the established order of social union; the least 
whisper of a deviation and the siijjhteat violation of its rules 
were visited with social persecution of the worst type. I 
cannot do better than give a few instances, illustrating the 
nature of the punishments to which a Hindoo was subjected in 
that period of terror, when the caste -mania raged moat 
furiously. 

" After the establishment of the English power in Bengal, 
,the caste of a Bi-ahman of Calcutta was destroyed by a Euro- 
pean, who forced into his mouth, flesh, spirits, &,a. After 
remaining three years an outcast, great efforts were made, at 
an expense of eighty thouaaud rupees, to restore him to the 
pale of hia caste ; but in vain, as many Bi-dhmans of the same 
order refused to associate with him as oae of their own. After 
this, au expense of two lakhs of rupees more was incurred, 
when he was readmitted to the privileges of his caate. About 
the year 1802, a person in Calcutta expended in feasting and 
presents toBrahmans fifty thousand rupees in order to be read- 1 
mitted into the ring of his caate from which ho had been exolnd- 1 
cd for eating with a Brahman of the Pirdli caate. Not long 
after this, two Pirdli Brahmaus of Calcutta made an effort to 
wipe out the opprobrium, of I'irdlism, but were disappointed, 
plough tiiey had expended a very large sum of money. 

" Ghaut-'syama, a Brahman, about thirty-five years ago, 



went to England and was excommunicated. Gakul, another 
Brdhman, about the eame time went to Madras, and was re- 
nounced by his rtilativea : but, after incurring some expense in 
feasting Brahmans, he was received back. In the j ear 1808, 
a blacksmith , of Sirampnr returned from Madras, and was dis- 
owned by his fellow caste-men ; but, after expending two 
thouaand rupees amongst the Brahmans, he was restored to hia 
family and friends. In the same year the mother of Kali 
Prosad Ghosh, a rich Kayastn of Benai-es, who had lost caste 
by intercourse with Mussulmans, and was called a Pirdli, 
uied. Kali Prosad was much concerned on account of the 
rites required to be performed in honor of the manes of his. 
deceased parent ; but no Brfihman would officiate at the cere- 
mony. After much entreaty and promise of rewards, he pre- 
vailed at last upon eleven Brahmans to perform the necessary 
ceremonies at night. A person who had a dispute with these 
Brahmans informed i^ainat them, and they were immediately 
abandoned by their friends. After waiting several days in 
vain, hoping that his friends would relent, one of these Brih- 
mans, tying himself to ajar of water, drowned himself in the 
Ganges. Some years ago. Ram, a Brahman of Tribani, having, 
by mistake, married hia son to a Pirdii girl, and being aban- 
doned by hia frienda, died of ii broken heart. In the year 
1803, Shibu Ghosh, a Kayaslo, married a Pirali girl, and was 
not restored to hia caste till after seven years, imd after he had 
expended seven thouaand rupees for the eipiation of his 
offence. About the same period, a Brahman woman of Vdn- 
pookuria having been violated, and in consequence outcasted, 
put an end to her esiatence by volnntary starvation. In the 
village of Baj-Baj, some yeara ago, a young man who had 
lost his caste through the criminal intrigues of his mother, 
a widow, in a state of treiizy poiaoned himseir, and hia tUGO 
Burviving brothers abandoned the country. Gun 
a Brdhman of Choma, in Bardwan, not many j«i 
through fear of losing caate, in consequence of the I 
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character, showing, lite many other facts, that while as a 
nation — the Rajputs esoepted — they fear the sword-blade, 
they can meet death with calmnesa and fortitude when they 
apprehend any danger to the purity of caste. In the year 
1777, a Muasalman nobleman forcibly seized the daughters of 
three Brahmaos. They complained to the judge of the district, 
but, obtaining no redress, they committed suicide by poison 
under the nose of the unrighteous judge. " When, about a 
century since, a body of sepoys were being brought from 
Madras to Calcutta, the proviBioas ran short, till at last the 
only food consisted of salted beef and pork. Though a few 
submitted to the necessity of circnmstances and defiled them- 
selves, many preferred a languishing death by famine to a. life 
polluted by tasting forbidden food. The Mussalman govemore 
often took advantage of this prejudice, when their eichequera 
were empty. The Hindoo would submit to the most excru- 
ciating tortures rather than disclose hia hoard, but the moment 
his religious purity was threatened, he complied with any 
demand, if the sum asked for was within hia means ; if not, 
the man being linked to his caste-fellows, the latter raised the 
required sum by subscription." 

In a moral point of view, the effects of caste distinctions 
are equally mischievous. Far from promoting a spirit of bene- 
volence and good fellowship between man and man, caste has 
a natural tendency to engender hostile feelings, which cannot 
fail to militate against the best interests of liumanity. Should 
a Hindoo of superior caste happen to be touched by one of 
inferior caste while he is cooking or eating, he must throw 
away everything as defiled. Even in cases of eitreme sickoessi 
the one will seldom condescend to drink water out of the 
hands of the other. There are also mstances on record in 
which two Hindoos of the same caste refuse to eat together^ 
merely because they belong to two difierent dalU, or parties^ 
In the villages especially this partisan feeling is sometimes 
carried to so great a length that neither party will scruple to 



blast the fair fame of their antagonista by Hoandaloua accusa- 
tions and uncalled-for slanders. Thousanda and thousandB of 
rupees are spent in securing the favors or alliance of the 
Kulins — ^the great arbiters of caste ; and he who by the power 
of his purse can enlist on his side a larger number of these 
pampered ^iilius, generally beara away the palm. The hard 
struggle for the attainment of this hollow, ephemeral distinc- 
tion, instead of stimulating any noble desire or laudable ambi- 
tion, almost iuTariably fosters an antagonistic spirit, which is 
decidedly opposedto good fellowship and the general brotherhood 
of mankind. Genuine charity can never exist in such an unex- 
pansive state of society, aud mutual love is torn to ahreda. 
If the original founders of the system had calmly aud soberly 
considered, apart from selfish motives, a tithe of the evils 
which the caste-system was calculated to inflict on society, 
they would, I make no doubt, have paused before imposing on 
Hindoo society the fetters of caste servitude. 

It has been urged by the advocates of the system that it is 
designed to confer a great boon on Moisiety by confining each 
trade or occupation to one particular class, aud thereby secur- 
ing perfection in that line. But the argument is as fallacious 
as the result is disappointing. Experience aud observation 
sufficiently prove that the Hindoo artisans use almost the 
same tools aud implements which their predecessors uiied 
centuries ago. They work with the same loom and spindle, 
the same plough, the same spade, the same scythe, the same 
thresh ing-niachiue, and the same everythiug that were in vogue 
in the time of Vikramdditya in the sixteenth century, and if 
any improvement has been efiected, it is owing to the superior 
skill of the foreigners. It ia, however, creditable to the native 
artisans to say that they evince a great aptitude for learning 
aud imitating what they see. Native carpenters, shoemakers, 
tailors, engravers, lithographers, printers, gold aud ailver- 
smiths, &c., uow-a-days turn out articles which in point of 
workmanship are not very much iuferior to those iaij"**-^ 
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from Europe. Of course they are ranterially iiidebteil to 
Europeans for the uecessary traiuing. 

The circumstaucea which cause the loss of caste are the 
following: The abandonmeufc of the Hiudoo religiou ; reaideuoe 
in foreign couutriea, which involves the eating of forUddeu 
food ; the eating of food cooked by one of inferior caate, or of 
food forbiddeu to the Hiudoos ; female unchaatity in a family ; 
the cohaljitiug with women of a lower caste, or with those of 
foreign nations ; and the uou- performance of religious rites 
pi-escrihed in the Shastraa,* There are other circurastauoes 
which detract from the diguity of a family, liut they are of 
secondary importance. Tiiese cauaea were in full operation 
some seventy or eighty years ago. The iioauimous voice of 
the neighbours denomiced a Hiudoo as au outcast if he were 
found guilty of any of the above-mentioned tranagressiona. 
Purity of caste was then watched with greater aolioitude than 
purity of conscience or character. The magnates of the land 
spared neither expense nor paitia to preserve inviolate the 
outward purity of their caste. The popular ahastraa of the 
Hiudoos are certainly very convenient and accommodatii)g in 
every respect ; the aius of a lifetime, nay of ten Uvea, may be 
washed away by an ablution in the sacred stream of the Gangea 
on the occasion of certain holy days, called yogas ; thus requisite 
provision is made in them for the atonement of the ioas of 
caate by performing certain religious ritea, and giving a feast 
and making suitable presents to Brahmana in money and kind. 
But it haa alwaya been a matter of wonder to many that the 
Pirdlk, or the Tagores, of Calcutta, alike noted for their 
wealth and liberality, have not as yet been able to regain their 
caste or their original position in Hiudoo society. The obviouB 
reason appears to be that they are not desirous of a restoratioa 
by submitting to any kind of humiliating atonement. They 

• The Don-perlormance of religiaua rites does not cow, however, 
entail forfeiture of caste. Hindoo society is gettiug lax ia our diiys. 
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have shown their wisdom in purBiiiug such an independent and 
mauly course. The hiatorj of Pirdliim is thus given by I 
Mr. Ward : "A Naboh of the name of Pir AU ia charged | 
with having destroyed the rank of many Hindoos, Brahmana 
and others ; and from these persona have descended a very 
utinsiderabie number of families scattered over the country, 
who have beau brauded with the uame ef their oppreaaor. 
These persons practise alL the ceremonies of the Hindoo 
religion, but are carefully avoided by other Hindoos as out- 
oasts. It is supposed that not less than fifty such families 
live in Calcutta, who employ Brahmau priests to perform 
the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion for them. It is said 
that Raja Ki-jshna Chandra Ilai was promised one lahli 
of rupees by a Pir&li, if he would only honor him with a 
visit of a few moments, but he refused." 

The following is a more recent accouut of the origin of 
the Pirali or Tagore family published by the late Honor- 
nble Prasanna Kumar Tagore, C.S.I., which has been 
kindly placed at my disposal :^"2'«ru«Ao((amii waa called 
Fir&li for having married the daughter of a person who was 
blemished iu caste. According to the hooka of the Ghattaks, 
Jdaakey Ballabha and Kdmadeva Raya GkovHlhiri, inhabitants 
of Gurgain, in Pergunnah Ckengutea, brought a suit against an 
ancestor of Si'ikaiita Raya of Jessore. An am in named 
Pir Alt Khan was deputed by the zemindar for the purpose of 
holding an iovostigation into the ease. There waa au alter- . 
cation beiween the Amin and some of the inhabitants of the I 
place as to whether the smell of a thing was tantamount toi 
half eating it. Some time after, the said Pir AU Klian invited j 
several persons, all of whom lost their caste, as he made them / 
smell forbidden food. Jaiiakey Bailabha and Kdmadeva Raya, 
having sat near the Amin and been reported to have eaten the 
food, became Mahomedana under the names of Janial KItan, 
and Kavtal Khan Ghoudkuri, pursuant to the decision of the 
Pandits of those times. Their desoeEdants, Arjitaa Khan, 
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Vmo KAA Khan, Chovdhuri, i&, live like MahomedanB up 
to this day in Maguri/a and Baaandia, Pargaiina CheaffuUa, 
Zilla Jegaote, They form their connections by marriage with 
the Shan Ckoudkuriei of Broome, but not with any other 
ilahomedans. The remaining persona present on the occasion 
were called Pirali. Puruihottama was one of the latter. 
Others give a different account. They say that when Paru- 
shottama was in Jesaore, on his way to bathe in the Ganges, 
the Choudhuriet of that place, who became polluted in the 
above mentioned way, forcibly took him to their house with s 
view to give him a daughter of theirs in marriage, on account 
uf his learning and superior caste. Seeing that the bride waa 
very beautiful, Purutfiottaina agreed to marry her, under 
authority of a text in Meau to the following effect : ' A 
believer in Scripture may receive • " * • a woman 
bright aa B gem, even from the basest family.' Thus he got 
his father-in-law's blemish, which has continued to mark hia 
descendants. After this marriage, Puruahottama left the 
original seat of his family and settled in Jessore. [The Tagores 
have always ainee been connected by marriage with the Pirdlit 
of Jessore from whom they springs.] It is said by some that 
Jagunnatha, the father of Purashottama, instead of the lattar^ 
married a daughter of the Chovdhurus. Purushottoma had a 
son named Sa/ardma, who wrote a work entitled Probodha- 
prokasa. Panchdnana, the fifth in descent from Bulardma 
and 26th from Bhattandrdffana, left Jessore and came to 
Govitidapore, the site of Fort William, — where he purchased 
land, and built thereon a dwelling-house and a temple, which 
he dedicated to Sivu. This brought him in contact with the 
British, with whom he became very intimate. All Brahmana 
who held situations under the British were then called Tha- 
quora Panckanaaa was also known by that name among the 
residents of Govindapore. Since that time the members of 
his family have continued to bear that appellation, which boa 
been corrupted into Tagore. Englishmen write Tagore, though 
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Boine of them confess thftt it Bounds harder than Thaquore. 
In an article oa Hindoo Civilians, and thoir value, published 
in the London Speetaior, we find the following : — -' One single 
family, the Tagores — as we are pleased to write their much 
softer name — happen by accident to be exempt from these 
reetrictiona (crossing the black water, ifec.) They, though 
Br&hmans of pure blood, with a pedigree to which that of the 
Bourbona is modem, are descended from an ancestor who broke 
caste, are out of the pale, and, as a caste by themsolveB, make 
their own social laws at discretion.' All members of the 
family who wore Oriental scholars used to write Thaquore. 
Woma Nandana, the fourth in descent from Panchanana, always 
signed his name in the above way. Hence Tagore is nothing 
more than a corruption of Thaquore. It is now ttio late to 
adopt the correct spoiling, as inunmei-able documents and title- 
deeds would have to be changed, which is impracticable. 
PancJtdnana had a good knowledge of business, and waa very 
fond of music. His son Jairdna was employed as an amin 
in the settlement of the 24 Pargannas, and discharged his 
duties with considerable credit. At the capture of Calcutta 
he is said to have lost all hia property, with the exception of 
rupees 13,000 in cash, which, together with the sale-proceeds 
of the ornaments of the female members of his family, he 
applied to the worship of his family god. His sons had no 
concern whatsoever with the above sum. One of them, Darpa 
Nariyana, it is said, contributed rupees 30,000 to the worship 
of the aforesaid idol. 

" Jairam's house was taken by the English for the purpose of 
building Fort William. He received some money and laud as 
eompenaation, and removed himself to Pithureaghata, in 
Calcutta, where he purchased land near the river, with a 
view to erect a dwelling-house and a family bathing-ghat, as, 
according to the usage of those days, every rich and well- 
known family had a separate bathing-ghat of its own. When 
Jairdm came to Calcutta, the Setts were its most respect 
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ftble and mfluential inhabitants. By their advice he eatablishedl 
the family idol above alluded to, to witness which the neigh- 1 
bours often came to his house, aud thus cultivated his acquaint- 1 
anca [Ramkrislma MalUk, the nearest neighbour and father A 
of Baiahnab Charan Mallik, exchanged hia turban with Darpa 1 
K&rdyann, and became his intimate friend, which friendship j 
is continued by his deBcends,nts up to the preseut tim&] He I 
died in the year 1762, leaving four sons, named Anandirfim, I 
fJilmani, Darpa Ndrdyana and Govinda, The eldest Anandi- I 
rtim was the first who received a liberal English education. 1 
His family, and that of hia youngest brother, who superin- I 
tended the building of Fort William, have become extinct. I 
Nilmaui was the grandfather of Dwarka NatJi Tagore, who I 
was universally respected, and who occupied a foremost I 
rank in the society of hia day, owing to his princely charity, I 
enlightened patriotism and philanthropy." I 

Such was the virulence with which the caste-mania raged, I 
when Hiuiioo bigotry had reached its culminating point. Riji I 
Krishna Cliaudrn Ral of Krishnaghar, about, aisty miles north 1 
of Calcutta, was otherwise reputed to have been a very gener- J 
oiis-hearted man, a great patron of learning; and leartted men ; J 
but he was bo blindly led away by the impulse of bigotry that ha 1 
unhesitatiuKly declined to assist a fellow-countryman of his who -1 
had been subjected to social ostracism through mere accident. 1 
But the R&j&'s grandson, if I am rightly informed, when he had ] 
oocaaion to come down to Calcutta a few yeara back, without 
scruple took up his quartera at Spence's Hotel, and freely en- 
joyed the company of hia European frieuda, indicating a healthy 
change iu the social economy of the people, — the reault sole- 
ly of intellectual expansion, aud the iuauguration of a bet- 
ter era through the general diffusion of western knowledge,* J 

* 1 am inclinfid to believe that what the latoNadea Eaja did was 1 
his own individual act ; as the bead of the Hindoos o! Eenija!, tha 
Rdjil of Nwlea would atrictty follow the procdcea of hia great an- 
cestor even to this day. 
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The Pirdli, or the Tagore, family of Calciittn, be it recorded 
to tiieir honor, have long beeu eminently diBtiiiguished by 
their liberality, manly iii dependence, enlightened principleB 
and enterprising spirit. Some of the members of this family 
occupied the foremost rank amongst the friends of native 
impTOvement. The late Bahii DwHrku Nath Tagore set a 
noble example to his countrymen by his diBintoreated esertious 
in the cause of native edncation nnd various pulilic charities. 
Several of his European friends, in peculiarly embarrassed 
circnm stances, were under deep obligations to him for his 
unbounded liberality;* the length of his purse was equalled 
by the breadth of hia views. His object in proceeding to 
England was mainly to esteud his knowledge by a closer and 
more familiar intercourse with Europeans. He was the right* 
hand of the illustrious Hindoo reformer, the late Rujfi Rdm-l 
mohan Rai. His magnanimous mind, his enlightened views, 
bis engaging manners, his amiable qtmlities, both in public 
and private life, and his indomitable zeal in endeavouring to 
elevate his country in the scale of civilization, gave him an 
influence in English society never enjoyed before or after by 
any Hindoo gentleman. His worthy relative and coadjutor, 
the late Babu Prasaoua Kumar Tagore, C.S.I., who has left 
a princely fortnne, waa no less distiuguished for his enlarged 
views and liberal sentimeuta. Hia rich endowment of the 
Tagore law Lectureship in connection with the Calcutta 
University has substantially established his claim to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen. It was he that first started the 
aative English Paper called the " Befornier," which not only 
opened the eyes of the Hindoos to the errors of the antiquated 
system under which they lived, bnt dift'nsed a healthy taste 
for the cultivation of Engiish literature among the rising 



•• To one friend alone he gave two laths of rnpeea without any seou- 
lity, showiufr a <Jegree of raBgnaiiimity Beldom to ba met with amonji 
the milliouuiies of Uie pceeent da;. 
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generation of his conatrymen, and thereby paved the way 
for the development of advanced thought and intelligent 
opinion, on which mainly depends the future advancement' 
of the nation. The late Maharaja Ramtoath Tagore, C.S I,,i 
another member of the same family, was deservedly esteemed 
for his liberal aentimeuta, his high sense of honor, his acrapu- 
lons fidelity, and his nnbiemished character. Babii Debendra^ 
nith Tagore, the son of the late Babu Dwarka NSth Tagore, 
bears a highly eseraplary character. Hia uncompromising 
straightforwardness, his sincerity and piety, his high integrity 
hisdevotednesa to the cause of religion, his unassuming habits, 
the suavity of hia disposition, and his utter contempt for 
worldly enjoyments, have shed an unfading lustre around his 
name. Well may India be proud of such a worthy son. 
MahirSjd Joteodramohan Tagore, K.C.S.I., Kiija Sourendra^ 
niohan Tagore, bia brother, — to whom the Hindoo music is 
indebted for its revival, — and Babu Gy an en dram oil an Tagore, 
the son of the late Babu Praaauna Kumar Tagore, also belong 
to this family, — all of them bear a very high character for 
intelligence, iutegrity, and sound moral principles. 

The list of the distinguished members of the Tagore family 
would not he complete without an honorable mention of the 
name of Baboo Kiili Krishna Tagore. He is a consistent, 
unassuming, and liberal minded gentleman. In private life he 
is much esteemed for his many eicelleiit qualities. The un- 
affected simplicity of his manners, the suavity of his disposi- 
tion, hia geniality, his liberality in aBsiatiug efforts whether of 
a public or private character, without the faintest touch of 
vanity, — in short, the consecration of his life to the noblest 
purposes of humanity,— have all combined to associate liis name 
with the best heuefaetors of his race. 

All these distinguished individuals are descended from 
TS,r&li ancestors. But few have more deservedly merited 
the respect and esteem of their countrymen, or better viudi- 
cated their rightful claim to the honors bestowed on some 
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of them. If tliey are deiiouuoed aa oiiteusts, such outcnsta 
Are tiia omamentB of tha country. If they are far iu the rear 
id respect of caste, they are assuredly far in the van in respect 
uf intelligence, ability, mental activity, refiuemeut, aud honesty. 
If to be a Pir&H were an indelible stigmn, it is certainly 
a glory to the whole nation that such a noble and atninless 
character as Babn DebendranAth Tagore ia a member of 
the same family. We may searoh iu vain among the connt- 
loBs myriads of India for such a meek, spotless, but bright 
imd glorious model. It ia moreover to the IHrdli or Tagore 
family that the enlightened Hindoo community of Calcutta 
ia principally indebted for its refined taste and elevated ideas. 
May they continue to ahed their benign influence not only on 
the rising bnt on the unborn generations of their countrymen, 
and carry ou the work of reform atioD, not with the impetuosity 
i>f i-aah innovators,, but .with the cool delibei-ation of reflecting 
minds. 

The rules of caste are not now strictly observed, aud their 
nbservancB is scarcely compatible witii the epirit of the nge ; 
and in one aenae we have scarcely a genuine Hiudoo in Bengal, 
especially amongst those who live in Calcutta aud the district 
towns. 

The distinction of eaate ia more honored iu the breach than 
ia the observance of it." As English schools and colleges are 

• The younger membevB of a [amily hays no hesitation in partaking 
of food cooki'd b; lluaaalmiuia aod forbiddeu in the Hindoo Sbo^trui. 
Ou holidays, or on apecial ocoaaionB, they aenil ordari to the ■■ Gieat 
Eiistern Uuttil." and get supplies of Eng'lish delioaci^B euoh as th«y 
have a liking tor. It is a well-known fact that almost every rich 
family in Caloutta and Its suburbs (Che ortboilox members excepteil), 
rouoguized aa the heails of the Hindoo community, patronize the 
EngHah Hotel -keepers. Mr. D. Wilson, tlie famous purveyor in Old 
Court House Street, seeing the great rnsb of native geutlemeu into 
Lis shop on a ChristmHa-Bve, wan eaid to have remaikei! Ihat the 
EabiiB were amongst his bpat oustomecs. The great purveyor wng 
tight, because tbe Babas give large orders and pay rejjulatljr for fear 
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multipljing in erery nook mid comer of the empire^ i 
liberal ideas and prJiici]ileB ure beiug imbilied bj the Hin 
youths, which hid fmr in process of time to 
regenerating infliiouce on the habits of tlie people. Idolat 
nnd ItB iieaeRsary ooncomitaiit prieatcnirt, are fiLHt losing tb| 
hold on their minds ; a new phaae of life itidicates tlia t 
approach of an improved order of thiuga ; ideaa which 
for Bgen been peut up in tlie dark, dreary cell of ignorftucc 
now find a free oiiMet, aiid the recipiL>ula of kuowledge 
breathe a purer atnioflphere, clear of the hazy mists that had 
hitherto clouded their intellect. To a philauthropist such a 
forecast is in the liigiiest degree encouraging. The distinction 
of caste has also received a fatal blow by the frequent visits 
of young and aspiriug native gentlemen to Euglaud for the 
purpose of completiug their education there. This growing 
desire among the riaiug generation should be encouraged, as 
it bos an excellent tendency to promote the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the nation. 

The late Bahu RamduUl Dey,* of Calcntta, who was 
a self-made man and a millionaire, was a Dulapati, or bend 

□I exposure. Sucli of them as are placed in mediocre circum stances 
arraiige with their MUHsalnian ajtea. and get fowl ourrj or roaitt ae 
often aa thej' cliaase. 

principle, do not encourage the Eogliah Htjleot eating and drinking. 

A very little reflection will convince any one that the English 

mode of living- is ill-auited to the Natives. It 

) MttravBgancB, 
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ting and 
that thi 
only leads 

of drinking, which baa been the rain of many a promtaing 
Babu. 

* This gentleman waa Banian to several Amorioan and E 
firma, which nsod to deal largely itt cow and other hides, 
religious suruplea be refused to accept the uaual 



Buob articles, though I 
forty thonsand rupeea per a 
to take the uaual commiaai 
engaged in the trade, wb 
Hindoo Sbastra, 



night have obtained thereby at 
lum. In these days no Babu di 
; but, on the contrary, man 
I is saorilegiouB in the eye o 



of a party. Wheu the subject uF cnate wob discussed, he 
emphnticnllj said, that " the cttste was ill his iron cheet," the 
meimiiig of which was, that money has the power of restoring 

The late Babu RAm Oopiil Ghoae, a diatiuguished mercbaat 
.^iid refor;uer of this city, had a country-residence at Bagati, 
near Tribaui, in tlie Hiigli district, about 30 miles from 
Calcutta. He bad a mother, who was, as might be expected, a 
aiiperstitioiia old lady. Babu BAm G(tp41, on principle, never 
wounded her feelings by inteifering with her religious belief. 
On the occasion of the DurgS-pujA at his cuuu try-house, his 
mother, as usual, directed the servauts to distribute the nai- 
hidki, or otferiiiga, consisting of rice, fruits and sweetmeats, 
umoug the BriLuiojis of the u<;igbbourhood ; hut they all, to a 
man, refused to accept the same, on the gruuud that U^ 
Gop^l was not a Hindoo, which was tautamouut to declaring 
that he bad no faith in Hindooisin, and was an outcast from 
Hiudooism. Ou seeing the offerings brought back, his mother's 
lamentations knew no bouuda, because tlie refusal of the 
Brahmaus to accept the offerings was a disliouor, and involved 
the question of the loss of ciiste. Apprehending the dreadful 
consequences of such a refusal, especially iu a village where 
bigotry reigned supreme, the old lady became quite discon- 
solate. BAm GopAl, who with strong common sense combined 
the benefit of a liberal English eduoatiou, thought of the 
fuUowiug expedient ; He at once suggested that every naibidhi 
(offering) sliould be aucompanied by a sum of five rupees. 
Tbe temptation was too great to he resisted ; the very Brih- 
tuans who, two hours before, openly refused to take the ofi'er- 
iugs, now came running iu numbers to RAm GopAl's house for 
their share, and regularly scrambled for it. Iu fact, he had 
more demands than he could meet. Thus a few rupees had 
the marvellous effect of turning a Saheh iuto a pure Hindoo, 
fully illustrating the truth of RamduUl Dey's saying that 
" caste was iu his iron chest." Examples of this uature may 



^^^H be multiplied to nny extent, but they are not uecessniy. TLiis 
^^^V ire Bee the deaadence of this artificial system is ioevitable, ns 
^^H iudeed of every other unhealthy institutioa opposed to the 
^^H best interests of humanity. 

^^F I cannot close this chapter without drawing the attention of 
my readers to the gross inconaisteucy of the caste apologists. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of the most orthodox Hindoos 
daily violate the rules of caste by using the skldka ck&l (rice f 
husked by boiling), "which is often prepared by Mussalmanst 
aud other low caste husbandmen, whose veij touch is poliu-f 

ttiou to the food of the Hindoo. It is a notoricins fact that | 
nine-tenths of the Hindoos of Bengal, including the Brihrntm 
ola^s, are in the habit of eating shidha cJtdl, simply because 
the other kind of rice, dtab chAl (rice husked by drying in the 
Bun), coiitaius too much starch, and la difficult of digestion by 
hkayto, or rice-fed Bengalis, who are, with a few exoeptiona, 
constitutionally weak from n variety of causes enumerated 
before. In the Upper Pro?iuce3, the people never use shidha 
rice owing to its being boiled in an unhuaked state. 
The Hindoos of our day often consume sugar refined with 
I the duat of bone-charcoal. The universal use of shidha rioe 

Bod of sweetmeats which contain reSned sugar leads the 
Hindoos to break the rules of caato almost every hour of their 

• lives. Besides these two chief articles of food, there are several 
Other things made by MnsBalmans, such as rose-water, haowra 
Aratik, machine-made ice, and the like, the general use of which i 
is a direct violation of the rules of caste. A Hindoo female, 
when she becomes a widow at an advanced period of life, 
sometimes takes to dlah rice, because it is not produced from 
boiled paddy which makes it impure, but from sun-dried paddy ; 
and here the members of the Tagore family are more strict in 
their regimen, than any other class of Hindoos in Bengal. 
There are, however, yet a few orthodox Hindoos who, though 
they eat ehid/ia rice, nevertheless abstain from using bazar 
I made sweetmeats and municipal pipe-wator, because the engines / 
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of the latter ara said to be greased and worked by Muasalman \ 
and CbristlEia hands. Such men make their own Bweetnieats * 
at home with Benarea sugar, and drink Ganges water ; hut 
the jounger members of their family, if not with their appro- 
val, at least with their partial cognizance, daily make the 
greatest inroads on this institution, without having tho moral 
courage to avow their acts. They eat and drink in the 
European fashion, and preserve their caste intact by a positive 
and emphatic disclaimer. So much for the consistency of their 
conduct When the orthodox heads of Hindoo families are 
gathered unto their fathers, the watchword of the rising 
generation will be — "perish caste with aU its monstrous 



xrv. 

A brAhman. 

ABrihman of the present iron a^ is quite a difTerent eoole^ 
Biastic irom what he was in the past golden nge. 
n nietamorphoBed being. He claims indeed to have descended 
irom the mouth of the Supreme Brahma, the Creator i 
Hindoo triad ; hut, in the lapse of time, hia physical oigan!'-] 
BatioQ, — his traditional reputation as a saint and sage,— 
thorough devotion to his religions duties, — his mental ahstrao- ' 
tion, — hia logical acumen,— the purity of "his character, hishabi- I 
tude and mode of living, — have all undergone a radical change, 
unequivocally indicating the gradual declension of corporeal 
strength, of intellectual vigor, as well as of moral worth. In 
former times, he was popularly regarded as the visible embodi- 
ment of the Creator and the delegated exponent of all know- 
ledge, revealed or acquired. The old and venerable Munia 
and Rishis, and their philosophical dissertations, their theo- J 
logical controversies and their religious and ethical disquisi- 
tions evoked the admiration of the world in the dark t 
before the Christian era. Almost all of them lived in a Btat»l 
of asceticism, and devoted their lives to religious contempla~l 
tion, renouncing all the pleasures, passions and desires of theil 
world. The longevity of their lives in their sequestered r&-* 
treat, — the perfect purity of their manners, — the simplicity ol 
their habits, — and their elevated conceotion of the immutableJ 
attributes of God, inspired the people with a profound i 
enoe for their precepts and principles. The prince and tha I 
peasant alike paid homage to the sacerdotal class, whoaa f 
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doctrines had, in the primitive state of society, the authority 
of religion and law. 

Their origin, power and privileges have thus been graphically 
desoril>ed by the late Dr. Johu Wilson : — ^. 

" Since the Brahman sprung from the most excellent part, — 
since he was the first bom, — and since he possesses the Veda, 
be is by right the chief of this whole creation. Him the 
Being who exists of himself produced in the beginning from 
his own mouth, that, having performed holy rites, he might 
present clarified butter to the gods, and cakes of rice to the 
progenitors of mankind, for the preservation of this world. 
Whiit created being then can surpass him with whose mouth 
the gods of the firmament continually feast on clarified butter, 
and the manes of iinceators on hallowed cakes! The very 
birth iif Brahmans is a constant incarnation of Dharma (God 
of reliiiion), for tlie Brahmau is born to promote religion and 
to (irociire ultimate happiness. When a Bi'ahman springs to 
light, he is bom above the world, the chief of all creatures, 
assigned to guard the treasury of duties, religious and civil- 
Whatever eiiats in the universe, is all iu effect the vrealth of 
the BrAhman, since the Brdhman is entitled to it all by his 
primogeniture and eminence of birth. The Brihmaa eats but 
his own food, wears his own apparel, and bestows hut his own 
ill alms : through the benevolence of the Brihman, indeed, 
other mortals enjoy life. His inherent qualities, however 
sparingly they may be developed, are ' quiescence, self-con- 
trol, devotion, purity, patience, rectitude, secular and saered 
understonding, the recognition of spiritual existence, and the 
inborn disposition to serve Brahma.' In every memljer of his 
Iwdy, power and glory are resident. The purifying Ganges is 
ill his right ear ; his mouth is that of god himself ; the devour- 
ing fire is in his band ; the holy lirlhas, or places of pilgri- 
mage, are in his right foot ; the cow of the plenty (kdindhenu), 
from which oU desires may be satisfied, is iu the hairs of his 
body. The Erabman is the, 'Jtrttbti-n ' by nature {agrcjo 
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for ultimite alHorption into the divine essence, — a Bublime 
ideal of which we can ha™ no conception in the present 
degenerate age. 

The complete monopoly of religions and legial Ituowledge 
which the BrAhmans enjoyed for a very considerable period 
after the first dawn of learning in the East, anterior to the 
Christian era, enabled them to put forth their very great 
influence upon the spiritual and temporal concerns of the three 
other orders of the Hiudoo population, who implicitly accorded 
to them all the rights of a privileged class, superior to all 
earthly power whataoever. It hiw been exprcBsly declared in 
the liistitutes of Manu that Hindoo law was a direct emana- 
tion from God. " That Immutable Power," says Mann, " hav- 1 
iug enacted this Code of Laws, himself taught it fully to me ] 
in the beginning ; afterwards I taught Marichi and the nine , 
other holy sages." It is believed that, in the tenth century, 
B. C, "the complete fusion of Hindoo law and religion" was 
effected ; and that both were administered by the Bruhmans, 
until some mighty kings arose in RujputSind, who, curtailing 
their supreme influence, reduced them to a secondary position. 
Thenceforward the ascendency of the Bruhmans gradually 
began to decline, till fit length, through auccoediug generations, 
it dwiudlod into comparative iusigtitfloance.* In process of 
time, the four grand origiiial classes became multiplied, which 
is not to be wondered at in a great community, split into divi- 
sions aud subdivisions, separated from each other by diflcrent 
creeds, manners, customs and modes of life. These ramifica- 
tions necessarily involved diversitiea of religious, moral, and 
legal opinions aud doctrines, more or less fatal to the pre- 



* Ab the natural ooQiieqaenoe ot this loss of aapceiniu:j and otber 
canses, Br&tunsinical learning slept a wluter-eloep, ocoaaionnllj (Hh- 
tnrbed and broken by brilliant oorn»oatiOQB of light thrown uprm it 
by WeHtem resHHrclip". onn tempo ran eoualy sustained by the *»i"f 
! learueJ FaudiCa. 



Yioualy uii(|ueBtioned authority of the Brahmaus. Seeing in 
the progress and revolution of aouiety the inevitable decay 
of their hitherto undisputed influeuoe, the Brahioaiia then 
abandoned the traditional and prescribed path of a reli- 
giouB life, and betook theniaelvea to the secular pursuit uf gain 
for their subaiatence. The necessary conseqiience is, that, in 
almost eyery sphere of life, in every profession or calling, the 
Brahmaus of the preseut day are extensively engaged. Their 
cupidity is so great, that every principle of law and morality 
is shamefully oompromiaed in their dealings with maukiud. A 
Brahman ia no longer typical of either religious purity orinoral 
eicelleuce, His profound erudition, — his logical subtlety in 
spinuiug into niceties the mi>st oommonplace distinctions, — his 
spirit of deep research, — aud his illimitable power of polemical 
discussion, have all forsaken him ; and from an inspired priest 
he has degenerated into a mercenary purokU, He no longer 
wears on his forehead the frontlet of righteousness ; his 
whole heart, his whole soul is impregnated with corrup- 
tion. In a fervent spii-it, he no longer says to his fol- 
lowei-s — " Let us meditate on the adorable light of the 
Divine Ruler ; may it guide our intellect" Hia saored 
jxtild (Brahmanical thread), — his divine ptfyafj't (prayer), — hiS' 
holy basil (bead roll), — his three daily services with the sacred 
water of the Gauges, no longer inspire the miada of his. 
votaries with awe, obedience, and homage. From the worship. 
of the only Living and Tme God be has descended to the 
worship of 330 millions of gods and goddeases. Humao 
numeration reels at the list. The individuality of the godhead ' 
is Icfflt in the never-ending eycles of deified objeeta, animate 
aiid inanimate. Wc no longer recognize in the Brahmanical 
character and life an misnllicd image of godlike purity, holi- 
ness, and sublimity. His ministrations no longer till na with 
joyful and exhilarating hopes which extend beyond the grave, 
and promise to lead us to the safe anchorage of everlasting 
l^sa. They no longer stir up in our breasts, during eaofa 
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lioiir of life's waning lustre, "a sublimer faith, a brighter 
prospect, a kinder aympathy, a gentler resignation." I ask 
every Hindoo to look into his heart honestly and answer 
frankly whether a Briihman pf the present day is a true em- 
bodiment, a glorious display, a veritable representative of 
BrahmA, the Creator, Has he not long siuce saorificed his 
traditional pure faith on the altar of selfishness and concu- 
piscence, and committed a deliberate suicide of his moral and 
spiritual faculties J We blush to answer the question in the 
affirmative. 

I now purpose to give a short account of the ceremonies 
connected with the investiture of a Briihnian with the poiiA, 
the Bacred thread, on the strength of which he assiumes the 
highest ecclesiastical honors and privileges. By consulting the 
Hindoo almanac, an auspicioua day is fixed upon for this im- 
portant ceremonial, which opens a, new chapter in the life of a 
Brahman, and is especially intended to ensure to him all the 
I'are benefits of a full-blown Dvlj'i, or twice-horn. In cele- 
brating the rite, particular regard is had to the state of the 
weather : should any atmospheric distui'bance occur, the cere- 
mony is postponed to the next fine day, which must also be an 
auspicious day according to Hindoo belief. The age assigned 
for the investiture is between nine and fifteen years, disddrd- 
ing the even years. The occasion is accompanied in many 
cases by the preparation of-Aiiajitla nifj-vi, a kind of home- 
made sweetmeat made of powdered rice, treacle, cocoanut, and 
gingelly seeds, rolled up into small round balls and fried in 
mustard oil This particular sort of Hindoo confectionery, 
evidently a very primitive preparation, is manufactured on all 
occasions indicative of domestic rejoicing, hence the name 
given above. Before the appointed day, the boy is enjoined to 
abstain from the use of fish and oil ; on the moi-uiiig of the 
ceremony, having been shaved, he is mode to bathe and put on 
red clothes ; and when the rite of investiture c 
wears a conioal-ahaped tiuael hat, while the priest a 



incautatious, atid Trorahipa Niraj-aua, or ViBhiiu, repreaented I 
\ij a small rouud Btoue, called Sdlgrdm iiild, the ordiiiBty'l 
houaehold-god of all Hindoos.* A piece of cloth is held I 
over his head, that he may not see, or be secu by, any <: 
the uou-Brihmaiiical caate. He theti asaumes the danda, or t 
the staff of au ascetio mendicant, which is represented by the I 
branch of a vl/wa tree held in hia right hand, at the top otm 
which ia a bit of dyed oloth tied in a knot A prelimiuaiy I 
poild, made of twisted kuia grasa, to which is fastened a pieoa 1 
of deer akin, is neit olaced over the boy's left shoulder, < 
the repetition of the prescribed incantation a. The father J 
then repeats to his son, in a low voice, leat a Sudra should het 
the sacred g&yatri three times, which the boy tries his beat 
to commit to memory. The kiim gr&es poifd is then removed,, j 
and a real thread poitd, spun by Brahman womeu,t whichi 
he is to wear ever afterwards, ia substituted in its place. The] 



* Alinoxt every respectable Brahman family Iteeps and womhips ti;, 
image of N6ri;auiL. or Bfllgram Slla, to wbomoSeiings ace made in tta 
raoming' and evBuiny. On oue occoaiOQ a jouu({ lirahma.u lad, who 
had lecelTBd au EnjrJiEili eilucation, was, in tbe abseuca uf the elder 
memberB of the family, called to perfurm the evening eervice, while 
ho was engaf-ed in partaking with some of bia friends of a few Maho- 
medau made knp/tia. or minced pies, for whieh unhappily some ni 
youths have imbibed a liking — the outcome certainly of au Auglioised 
taste. The call being Mo imperative, and the temptation too great to . 
be resiatad, he at onoe fastened hia own ahare of the eatable to 
end of his i-hm}ai — sheet, performed the requisite service, made the 
god sleep, eame out of the room , and met hia friends again and enjoy- 
ed his portiou of the repast without the least compunction, Thisia 
surely an act of desecration for which the jUTenila offender should 
be connigned to the penalties of perdition, A single stroke ot the 
" red riglit arm " above us ought at onoe to hnve crushed one guilty 
of snoh a profiine intectereuea in the sanctity of a divinity. Bat 
alas! whathii~e«liamsauil how prsctically impotent are all our g 

■f To so miserable ft strait are some ot tham reduced that they 1 
l^r strive to get a living by making these sacred thread ji< 



boy now piita od hia shoes, and hoMa an umbrella in bia hand, 
while the priest reads, and the father repeata, the usual inoan- 
tatioiis, tending to awaken in the boy a sense of the grave 
responsibility he asaumea. Thus dressed as a Brahmnchdri, 
(a religious mendicant), with a ataff upon his shoulder and u, 
lie^ar's wallet hanging by hie side, he goes to hia mother, 
father, and other relatives, and bega alms, repeating at the 
same time a cei-tain word in Sanskrit They give him each a 
smalt quantity of rice, a few pmlas, and a few rupees, amount- 
ing in some caaea two to three hundred. The boy then 
aquats down while the father offers a burnt sacrifice and 
repeats the customary incantations. After the performance 
of these ceremonies, the boy, in his Brahmarhdri attire, 
suddenly rises up in a lit of pretended ocatacy, and declares I 
before the company that he is determined in future to lead i 
the life of a religioua mendicant The anuouncoment of this / 
resolution instantly evokeB the sympathy of the father, 
mother, and other relatives, aud they ali persuade him to 
change his mind and adopt a secular life, citing instances 
that that life is favourable to the cultivation and growth of 
domestic and social affections, as well as religious principles 
of the highest order. The holy Shastra expresaly inouloates 
that a clean heart and a righteous spirit make men happy, 
even amid the sorrows of earth ; aud that the sackcloth of 
mendicancy ia not esaential to righteousneas, if wo earnestly 

aud striogB for the loins, imiicftting' the pinohing' poverty am) repulsive 
sqnaior in wliieli they pine Bwftj their wratohed exifltenoe. Indeed, not 
a few of these widows are left '■ to the eoid pity and grudging charity 
of a frosty world," They mijfhl almost aiug and sigh with tlie poet, 
, iu deep dejeotioa oa the shore : 
" Alas ! I have nor hope, nor health, 
Nor petti:e within, nor calm aronnd ; 
Ifor that content. Eurpnssinfj' wealth, 
The eage in contemplation found ; 

Others I see whom these enrround, 

emiling they live, and oull life pleasure : 

To me tliat cup hath been dealt in aiiciLhei meoisoni 
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of Us nnlwiiT atetiar Aatia. Daring tfaeday, i 
OMMam M aeranliiv to die arcmnttiMn of t 
Tbns tfar ceraBoajr of imeninre b closed, and the bof, I 
porififd and regena ate d, b derated to the rank ttf a ftBtf^ ' 
or twitt>4)onL Hmr eanlj, by the mere admhustiatiaD a 
Miq^ the, dtjt* the Brahmankal Shastra make i 
ibe bett«r to a relifpoo* Knae io a youth quite incapable trf' I 
forming adetinate coiioe|itiiiDB of qHritnal regeneratiot 

llanng endcavotired to pve thna a short account of the | 
ceremoniea connected with the investiture of a Brahman with 
the wcred thread, it remains for oa to see hov far his present 
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position, cluiracter, and conduct harmauize with the reputed 
Kanotity of his regenerated nature. Great blame is laid at 
the door of the Briti ah Government, because it does not accord 
that high reajject to the sacerdotal class which their ovm 
IlSjaa shewed to theta in the halcyon days of Hindooism. 
Before the advent of the British in India, the doctrines of the 
Brihmanieal creed, as indicated above, were in full force. Every 
Hindoo king used to enforce on all clasaea of the people, 
high or low, a strict observance of the idolatrous ceremonies 
prescribed in the Hindoo Shastra. In the dark ages scarcely 
any nation in the world was hemmed in by such a close 
ring of religioTis ceremonials as the people of this country. 
A spirit of religiousiieaa permeates their whole system. It is a 
well-known fact that no nation was more anxious to perform 
the service of their gods than the Hiudooa " It is the gods 
who conquer the enemy, it is the gods who vouchsafe a rich 
harvest Health and wealth, children, friends, flocks, aud 
gold, — all are the gifts of the gods." Aud these are uot "un- 
meaning phrases " among a nation so deeply steeped in supersti- 
tion. Professor Mas Miiller, in one of his eloquent Hibbert 
Lectures, says — " whether we descend to tho lowest roots of our 
own intellectual growth, or ascend to the lofty heights of 
raodeni speculation, we find that religion is a power that 
conquers, aud conquers even those who think they have 
conquered it." Almost every commonplace occurrence had its 
peculiar rites which required the interposition of the sacer- 
dotal claaa. On occasions of prosperity or adversity, of rejoic- 
ing or calamity, their ministration was alike needed. These 
ministrations formed their ordinary sources of gain ; but the 
greatest means of support consisted in the grants of lauds, 
including sometimes houses, tanks, gardens, etc., given in 
perpetuity to the gods or to the priests. These grants are 
called, as I have already stated, the Dehatras aud Brahmatras, 
The Baj^s of Bardwan, Eishn^har, and Tipperah madf 
gi-eatest gifts, and their names are still remembered 
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gratitude by mauy a Brubmaa in Bengal But the law 
authorizing the resumption of rent-free tenures has, as must 
naturally be expected, made the English Government obnoiioua 
and it ia denounced in no measured terms for this sacrilegiotu 
act If Manu were to visit Bengal now, his indignation and 
amazement would know no bounds, ou witnessing the saoer 
dotal class reduced to the humiliating position of a servU^ 
cringing, and mercenary crowd of men. Their origiual prestigf 
has BufTered a total shipwreck. Generally speaking, a Brahmai 
of the present day is practically a Sudra (the lowest class) 
of the past age, irretrievably sunk Irom honor and dignity. 
Iiideed, it was one of the curses of the Vedic period that s 
Brahman of the present Kaii yuga would be au iuipersouationr 
of coiTuptiou, baaeneas, aud venality. 

There ia a common saying amongst the Natives that a 
Brahman is a beggar even if he were possessed of a lakh of 
rupees (£10,000). It is indeed a fact that impecunioaity 
is the commou lot of the class. In ordinary couversatioQ, 
when the question of the comparative fortunes of the different 
castes is introduced, a Brahman is often heard to lament his < 
moat impecunious lot The gains of the sacerdotal claaa of ' 
the present day have been reduced to the lowest scale imagiQ' 
able. If an officiating priest can make ten rupees a motitb, 
he considers liimself very well off He can no longer plmne 
himself on the religious purity and mental superiority, once BO 
pre-eminently characteristic of the order. The spread of 
English education has sounded the deatb-koell of his spiritual 
ascendency. In shoit, his fato is doomed ; he must bear o 
must forbear, as aeoma to him best. The tide of improvement, 
will continue to roll on uninterruptedly, in spite of every 
" freeziug and blighting influence, " and we heartily rejoice to i 
discover already that the "tender blade ia grown into th&.i 
green ear, and from the green ear to the rich and ripened 

When, a few years ago, Sir Itichard Temple carefully es- 
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amiiied the Criminal Statistics of Bengal, he was most deeply f, 
CDUcertied to fiud that the proportion of the BnihmaD criminalB il 
in the jails of the Province was far greater thau that of auy ( 
other oaste. This is au astounding foot, hearing the most 
unimpeachable teatimouy to tTie very lamentable deterioration 
of the Hindoo ecclesiastical class in our days. To expatiate 
ou the subject would be diHogreeable. On the other hand, we can 
point with a degree of pardonable pride to a past period wheu 
nine Brdhmans of literary genius, among whom the renowned 
Kdlidas, the Indian Shakespeare, was the most brilhant, 
flourished in the court of Vikramaditya, in Oujein. But 
dynastic changes have been simultaneously accompanied by 
the rapid decline of iearning as well as of religious purity. 

The Enghsh rule, though most fiercely denounced by selfish, 
narrow-minded men, has nevertheless been productive of the 
most beneficial results, even so for as the sacerdotal class 19 
concerned. Every encouragement in now-a-days afiorded for 
the cultivation of the classical language of India — Sanskrit , 1 
and not only arc suitable employments provided for the 
most learned Pandita* in all the Government Collies and [ 
Miaaionary and private educational Institutions throughout the 
country, but the University degrees, conferred on the most 

• However learned q Pandit might be in phllologj, philoBophy, 
logic B.od theolog;, he is lamenbnbly deficient in soientiSo knowledge, 
notably in g-eograpy and ethnology. With a view to test the 
knowledge o( hie Pandit on thoee two subjectB, BiBhop Middleton Is 
BBid to have once asked him two very simple questions :^(1 ) whence 
are the English come ! (2) what ia their origin ? The reply of the 
Pandit was Bomewhat to the following effect: The English are 
come somewhere from Lanka, or Ceylon (the imaginary land of 
cannihala), and they are of mised origin, sprang from monkey and 
cannibals, becsuae they jabber like monkeys, and sit like them on chairs 
with their legs hanging down — an attitude peculiar to the monkey 
species, and like cannibals they eat halt-boiled beef, pork, mutton, kc. 
Childish as the reply wa*, the pious Bishop, withhia wonted benignity, 
smiled and corrected his e: 
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exertiooB in the study of the aacmd language, which, but j 
this reoewed attempt at cultivatioti and improvement, wotq 
have been very much neglected. Independently of 
consideration, it is no lees gratifying than certain that ti 
progress of education has produced meu, sprung from ' 
sacerdotal class, whose eminent Bcholiirly attaimne 
moral principles, and unblemished character, as well 
practically UHcful career, have raised them to the forem 
ranks of the Hindoo society. Eaj5 Rammohan Rai, 
K. M. Banerji, Pandit Is war Chandra Vidyasagar, Ba^ 
Bhudeb Mukerji, and others of equal mental calibre, 
deservedly enshrined in the grateful memory of their counts 
men. If Western knowledge had not been introduced i 
India, men of such high culture and moral eicellence wc 
have passed away unnoticed and unrecognized in the reputd 
of letters ; and the fruits of their literary labors, instead a 
being regarded as a valuable contribution to our stock i 
knowledge, would have been buried in obscurity. To stum 
the livea of such distinguished pioneers of enlightenineia 
" is to stir up our breasts to an exhilarating pursuit ( 
and ever-growing attainments in intellect and virtue." 



XV. 
THE BENGALI BABU. 

THIS is a euphonious oriental title, suggeative of some 
amiable qualities which are eminently calculated to adom 
and elevate humau life. A Bengali Babu of the present 
age, however, is a curious product composed of very hetero- 
geneous element*. The importation of Western knowledge 
has imbued him with new-fangled ideas, and shallow draughts 
have made him conceited and supercilious, disdaining almost 
everything Indian, and affecting a love of European sesthetics. 
The humourous performance of Dave Carson, and the caustic 
remarks of "Sir Ali Baha," give graphic i-epresentationa of 
his anglicised taste, habits and bearing. Any thing affected 
or imitated is apt to nauseate when contrasted with the 
genuine and natural. 

The anghcised Babus are certainly well-meaning men,f 
instinctively disposed to move within the groove traditionally | 
prescribed for them ; but a glimmering of European ideas and 
a servile imitation of Western manners have played sad havoc 
with their original tendencies. Ambitious of being considered 
enlightened and elevated above the common herd, their im- 
proved taste and inclination almost unconsciously relegate 
them to the enchanted dream-land of European refinement, 
amidst the ridicule of the wise and the discerning. Society 
now-a-days is a quick-shifting panorama. Old scenes and 
associations rapidly pass away to make room for new ones, and 
traditional usages fall into oblivion. A new order of things 
springs up, and new actors replace the old ones. The influence 
of the aged is diminished ; and the young and impulsive seize 
with avidity the prizes of life, foi^tting in their wild preci- 
pitancy the unerring dictates of cool deliberation. " The 
hurried, bustling, tumultuous, feverish Present swallows up 
men's thoughts," and the momentous interests of society loom- 
ing in the Future are almost entirely disregarded. The result 
necessarily carries them wide of the great object of human 
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Bfe. They forfeit the regard and sympiithy of their fellow 
oountrymen, whose moral and iutelleotim! advancement they 
Aould strive to promote by winning their love and confidence. 

A3 a man of fashion the Babu cuta a burlesque figure, by 
adopting a dress, partly MusBalioan and partly European, and 
by imitating the European style of living, as if modem civile 
ttttioD could be brought about by wearing tight pantaloons, 
tight shirts, and black coats of alpaca or broadcloth. He 
culminates iu a coquettish embroidered cap or thin-folded 
ahawl-turban, with perhaps a shawl neckcloth in winter. Ha 
eatB mutton chops and fowl-curry, drinks Brandy-panee or 
Old Tom, and smokes Manilla or Burmiih cigars. Certainly 
these things are proscribed iu the Hiudoo rihaatra, and an 
honest avowal of their use will aoouer or later expose a man 
to public dsiisiou, aud estrange him from the hearts of the 
orthwiox Hindoo. A wise European, who has the real wel- 
fare of the people at hearty will never encourage such au 
objectionable line of conduct, because it is calculated to 
denationalize them. To be more explicit, even at the risk 
of verbosity, it should be mentioned that Babus resident in 
CoJoutta not unjustly pride themselves on being the deni- 
zens of the great Metropolis of British India, which ia 
nu questionably the focus of enlightenment, the centre of 
civilization and refinement, and the emporium of fashion iu 
the East. People in the country glory and console them- 
selves with the idea that, in adopting new manners and 
customs, they are following the example of the big BabuB 
of Calcutta, Although the fashious of Hiudoo society in 
Calcutta do not change with the same rapidity as the fashions 
in Paris and London, monthly, fortnightly, and weekly, yet 
they do vary, perhaps, once in two or three years, though 
even then the change ia partial and not radical Slowly and 
gradually, the Hindoos of Bengal have abandoned tiieir original 
and primitive dreas, which consisted of thin slender garments, 

ited to the warm temperature of the climate during the 
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greater part of the year, aad ha-^fe adopted that of their 
conquerors. A Bimple dhuti and dobja, with perhaps au 
dlhiidlld on the back, and a folded pdffri on the head, con- 
8titnt«d the dress of a Bengali not long before the battle of 
Plaasey, The court dress was, indeed, somewhat different ; 
but then it was a servile imitation of that of a Rajput chief 
or a MuBsahnan king. When Rajae Rajballabh and Nahar 
kriahna, and Sudder-ud-din, a Mohamedan, attended the Grovem- 
nient House in the time of Clive and Hastings, what was 
their court costume but an exact copy of the Mussalman 
dress. Even now, after the lapse of a century and a half, the 
BabuB use their primitive dress at home, vii., a elhuti and 
an urdni. An Englishman would not easily recognize or 
identify a Bengali at home and a Bengali in his office-dresa, 
the difference being striking and marked. But the establish- 
ment of the British rule ia India has introduced a very great 
change in the national costume and taste, as well as an intel- 
lectual revolution, which is still greater. Twenty years ago 
the gala dress of a Bengali boy consisted of a simple Dacca 
dhnti and a Dacca eHai, with a pair of tinsel-worked shoes ; 
but now rich English, German, and China satin, brocade and 
velvet, with raised flowers, and gold and silver fringes and 
skirts, have come into fashion. It is a common sight to see 
a boy, dressed in pantaloons and coat made of these costly 
stuffs, and a laced velvet cap, driving about the streets of 
Calcutta on festive days. Of course the more genteel and 
modest of the Babu class, sobered down by age and experience, 
do not share in the juvenile taste for the gaudy and showy. 
As becomes their maturer years, they are satisfied with a 
decent broadcloth coat and pantaloons, with a white cloth or 
Cashmere shawl p6i/ri, more in accordance with simple Eng- 
lish taste. But both the young and the old must have patent 
Japan leather shoes from Cuthbertson and Harper, Mocteith 
& Co., or the Bentinck Street Chinese shoemakers, the laced 
JIussalman shoes having gone entirely out of fashion. 
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Nor has the taste of the Hindoo females remained 
mitive stage as far aa coBtlinesa is concerued. liii 
Taercha or Bale Boota eiri, they must have either Eenares 
gold embroidered or French embossed goaeamer sari, with 
gold-lace borders and ends. It would be a very desirable im- 
provement in the way of decency to introduce among the 
Hindoo women of Bengal a stouter fabric in place of the pre- 
sent thin, flimsy, loose muslin sari, without any other covering 
over it. In this respect, their Bisters of the North^Western 
and Central Provinces, as well as those of the South, are 
decidedly more decent and respectable. A few respectable 
Hindoo ladies have, of late years, begun to put on an ungAi 
corset on the upper part of their bodies, but still the nctber 
vestment is shamefuliy indelicate. Why do not the Babus rf 
Bengal strive to introduce a salutary change in the dress of, 
their mothers, wives, sisters, aud daughters, which privats 
decency and public morality most urgently demand? Theaai 
social reforms must go hand in hand with religious, moral, aiKti 
intellectual improvement The one is as essential to the el 
tion and dignity of female character, as the other is to Ihoi 
advancement of the nation in the scale of civilization. 

The Lanouahire and German weavers have ample cause to 
rejoice that their colored woollen fabrics have greatly Buper- 
aeded the Indian Patkmina goods — Cashmere shawls not 
eioepted, — -and European Cashmere, broadcloth, flannel, hosiery 
and haberdashei^y are now in great request J'rom the' 
wealthiest Babu to the commonest fruit-seller, socks or fuB 
stockings are very commonly used. This forms an essentiiJ. 
part of the official gear of a icfraiii (writer) of the present day, 
though he is now seen without his national p&gi-i or head- 

A Bengali Babu is said to be a money-making man. By 
the most ingenious makeshifts he contrives to cam enough t^ 
enable him to make both ends meet, and lay by something fin 
the evening of his life. He is generully a thrifty character,, 
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and does not much mind ho4 the vorld goes when hia own 
income is sure. He lacks enterprise, and is therefore moat 
reluctant to engage in any riaky commercial venture, though 
he haa some very laudable patterns amongst hia own country- 
men, who, by dint of energy, prudence, perseverance and 
probity, have risen from an obscure position in life to the 
foremost rank of successful Native merchants. He is destitute 
of pluck, and the risk of a commercial venture stares him in 
the face in all his highways and byways. In many cases be 
baa inherited a colossal fortune, but that does not stir up in 
his breast an enterprising spirit He seeks and courts service, 
and in nine cases out of ten succeeds. The sweets of service, 
and the prospect of promotion and pension, slowly steal into 
his soul, and he gladly bends hia neck under the yoke of servi- 
tude. But he is a stranger to that " proud submission of the 
heart which keeps alive in servitude itself the spirit of an 
esalted freedom." As a vanquished race, aubordiuation is the 
inevitable lot of the Natives ; but it is edifying to aee how 
they hug its trammels with perfect complacency. 

The English Government is to the people of Bengal a special 
boon, a god-send. Almost evety respectable family of Bengali 
Babua, past or present, is more or less indebted to it for atatns 
and distinction, position and influence, afflnence and prosperity. 
The records of authentic history clearly demonstrate the fact 
that the Babus of Bengal have been more benefited by their 
British rulers than ever they were by any dynasty of their 
own. Instances are not wanting to corroborate the fact The 
love of money is natural in man, and few men are more power- 
fully and, in many cases, more dangerously influenced by it 
than the people of this country. " It is a thirat which is 
inflamed by the very copiousness of its draughts." Possession 
or accumulation does not satisfy it. 

Experience and observation amply attest the truth of the 
following saying current among the Hindoos of the Upper 
Provinces, vu,, ^'Eamayta topiwalla, loteta (ifto*-'—""- " tbe 
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neaning of which ia, " the English earn, the Bengalis plunder." 
To be more explicit, the English continue to extend thai 
conquests, the Bengali Bitbus participate in the loaves and 
fishes of the Public Service. In a dejected spirit a Hindoo- 
stani is often heard tu mourn ; he oddrosseB a Sahib in the 
most respectful aiauner iomginable, using such flattering terms 
as " Khod&band, garO^arbar," but in nine cases out of tea the 
Sahib scomfullj' turns away his bead. When, ou the oontrary, 
a Bengali gir gir karkay do bath tanay diya, — i. e., jabbers to 
him a few words, — be patiently listens to him, and signitiea by 
a nod his acquiescence in what he says. In his boorish 
simplicity, the HindooHtani concludes that the Bengali Babua 
are well versed in charms, or eke how can they manage to 
tame a grim biped like a Sahett. 

With a view to remove this impression, which until recently 
was 80 very common among the inhabitants of the Upper 
Provinces, and the existence of which is so prejudicial to 
the general eucourjigement of education throughout India, 
as well as to the impartial character and high dignity of 
the paramount'i power, the Local GoTemmeuta have been 
directed iu future to select for public service only the educated 
Natives bom and bred under their respective Administrations, 
in preference to the Bengalia. Thus the aspirations of a 
Bengali Babu, so far as the Public Service is concerned, 
are now restricted within the limits of his own Proviuca 

A Bengali Babu is an eager hunter (rfter academic and 
literary honors. The Univeraity confers on him the high 
degrees of B.A., M.A., and RL. ; and he distinguishes himself 
■B a speaking member of the British Indian Assooiation or of 
the Calcutta Municipality. He also roatls valedictory addresses 
to retiring Governors and other Government Magoificoes. He 
ia created a MahardjO, a RajA, a Rai Bahildur, with perhaps 
the additional paraphernalia of C.S.t or C.I.K As a man of 
vivid ambition and lofty aspiration, he necessarily hankers 
after and ia ready to dash through thick aud thin for these 
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new honors and deaorations. He driveB swiftly about in his 
barouche, with his ataff-holder on the coaoh-box in broadcloth 
livery. Unfortunately no baronetcy blazons forth in Bengali 
heraldry, like that bestowed on Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeebhoy. The 
cause is obvious. No millionaire Bengali haa to this day contri- 
buted so aiunificently to public charities as the Parsee baronet 
When that distinguished Hindoo reformer, Babu Dwarki 
Nath Tagore, — the moat staunch coadjutor of Rajd Ram- 
mohan Roy, — visited Englaud, it was reported that Her 
Majesty had most graciously offered to confer on him the title 
of a rdjii ; and his liberality and public spirit fully entitled 
him to that high distinction. But he politely refused it on 
the ground that his position did not justify his accepting it 
He felt that the shadow of a name without the substance 
waa but a, mockery. When Raja RddhikAnt Deb was elected 
President of the British Indian Association, " he used to declare 
that he was more proud of that office than of his title of R&ja 
Bahadur, inasmuch as it made him the head of a body which 
was a power in the State, and was destined to achieve immense 
good for the country." At the time of the Wince of Wales's 
visit to Calcutta, it was said that a certain Knglish-made R^ja 
waa introduced by a Government Magnifieo to the MaharijA 
of Cashmere ; among other matters, the Cashmere ttaj4j out of 
ouriosity, asked the Bengal Raja, where was hia rdj (kingdom), 
and what waa the strength of his army ! The qiieation at once 
puzzled him, and his answer was anything but satisfactory." 

• A propot it might be mantioned that the popular Hindoo term 
BhuMx-tam/a ifija (lack-lnnd rdja) ia a teem of doriaion, jtiat oa the 
English eipreasion. " BrieflHss Barrister." Therefore, aocording to 
the Hindoo popular way of thinking, vain and empty is the title of 
r4ji when conferred on person who bappens to own no landed estate, 
however north; he might be in other renpecta to that honorable 
distiaction.. Thoagh now-a-days many a r&jS. of that deaoHption has 
bean orcatad by the generous English Govemment. still the idea at 
a Mng n'ithont a kliiijdoni ia anomaloua to many (Shadow wJ'!-"-!!- 
■nbHtanoe I) 
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Of all the Indian Viceroys, Lord Lytton was certainly the n 
liberal in bestowing these hollow titles on the Babns of 
Bengal, under a mistaken notion of thereby winning the lors 
and confidence, which ought to constitute the solid basis cf ■ 
good Government A rajaehip,* without the neceaaary eqni- 
page and material and moral grandeur of royalty, is but a 
gilt ornament that dazzles at first sight, but posaeaseis litda 
intrinsic value. It is in fact a misnomer, a sham, a ooua- 
terfeit. The love of honor or power constitutes on( 
the main principles of human nature. A raja, in 
true sense of the word, is one who Bhiires in the royalty of 
divine attributes. He should remember that a man is bound 
to look to something more than hia mere wardrobe and title ; he 
must possess a goodness and a greatness which will benefit 
thouHauds and tens of thousands of his fellow-creatures by 
tiie exercise of real, disinterested virtue. Snch a career alone 
Oftn leave an imperishable and ennobliiig name behind, which 
will go dowu to posterity as a pattern of moral graiideiir.t 

* It IB a dwcreditable fact, but it raost aaaaredlj u a fact, that 
when, BDme jeira ago, a toacher of the Government School of Art 
published a book in Bengali on the aocieut nrtB and manafactures 
of HindooBtBii. and gent a copy of it to one of these EDglish-msda 
r&j4a, he politel}' refused to take it — the price being one rupee 
only— saying it was of no aae to him. though it was an instructive 
and anggestire maaual. Thin refusal offers a sad comment on the 
liberality of my fellow-ooaafcrymen towards the encoarageraenb of 
learning. But turning to the bright side of the picture, I may per- 
haps be permitted to point with pardonable pride to the almost 
nuparalleled muni Seen ce in this respect of the late Bab a E&li 
Prauinna Fling of this City. That distinguished patron of vemacnlar 
Jiterature spimt, it is said, upwards of £50,(K>U on the compilation of 
the Mahftbhdrat, that grand epio poem of the Hindoos, which, gaya 
Talboys Wheeler, still continues to exercise an influence on the masses 
of the people " infiuitely greater and mare nuiversal than the influ- 
Anee of the Bible upon modern Europe." 

f Of all the English-made rajas of the present day, it is pleasing 
to recognize in Mab&r^ja B&jetidra Mallik of this City soma of the 
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Politicftliy considered, these titles and decorations have their 
value, iuafirauch as thej have a teudeucy to promote tho 
entente cordials between tlie rulers ami the ruled, and, next to 
the Public Debt, furnish, in an indirect way, an additional 
bnttress to the stability of the British empire iu India. 

In former times, when the English rule was just beginning, — 
when external pageant, tbe outcome of yanity, was not much 
thought of, — when the simple taste uf the people was not 
tainted by liixnry and corruption, an unnatural craving for 
titles exerted but a very feeble influence on the minds of the 
great. Instead of seeking " the bubble reputation," they vied 
with each other in the extent of their religious gifts atid 
endowments, affording substantial aid to the learusd of the 
laud and to the poorer classes of the community. A spirit 
of diainteresteduesa and self-aaorifice, never at variance with 
magnanimity, was conspicuous in all their gifts. The immense i 
extent of Debatra and Brahmatra laud, — i. e., rent-free tenures, I 
— still remaining throughout Bengal, even after the relentless 
operation of the Resumption Act, bears testimony to their j 
disinterested benevolence and the heartiness with which they 
sought to promote other men's interests. Of course they were 
incapable of comprehending the innumerable affiruties and re- 
lations of life in all its varied phases, rising from the finite and 
transient to the infinite and the enduring, but whatever they 
gave, they gave without stint and without ostentation, and with 
a truly benevolent and disinterested heart, looking to the Most 
High for their gnerdon. The elevated conception of oi^anized 



noble attributes of a true raja. Modest a 
festa a generoDs dispositioa to relieve Buffering- humanilj null to do 
good by stealth. Never did he strug-gle to thrust himself, by the 
nature of hia work, upon public notice. Qifted with an iotelligent 
miud, a refined taate, and considerable artistic ability, bis moral 
greatness throws all other forms of greatneas into the almile. Ho is 
not ambitious to make hig name the theme, the gaze, the woBder of a 
dazzled commanit;. 
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jcharity never penetrated their miuda. Religious giffca an4 
endowments formed the great bulk of their contribution a, but 
they aim made permanent provision for the relief of the help- 
less and the destitute,* though not on the recognized principles 
of Engliah charity, — i. e., the hospital system, the Nurses' 
institntious, reformatories for unfortunates, parish relief funds 
for the i^ed and infirm, provision of improved dwelling as 

/ well as baths and wash-houses for the working-classes, inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Peabody's raaguificeut gift of £290,000, ragged 
schools and asylums for the deaf, dumh and blind, supported 
by voluntary contributions, and other organized methods for 



* Of all tiie Hindoo milltoaaiies whose lives afforded the mi 
ennobling examples of piet7 and diaintereetednesB. L6,\& Baba — tbe| 
ancestor of tbe present Faikpirr& R&j famil;, in the suburbs at 
Oalontta— waa oertBioly one o( the moat remarkable. He pr 
a princely fortuue, a uousiderable portion of which be wiaelj ael aiiart 
for the supportof the poor and deatitnte. Unlike most cf his wealthy 
conntrjmen, he renonnceii all the pleasures of the world, and in the 
evening of his life retired with only a shred of cloth to the holy city I 
of Brinduban. As a. practical illuatratiou of aelf-deuial he actually J 
led the life of a religions mendicant, daily begging from door to door 
for a monthful of bread, Hia religions eudon-ments still continue 
to offer shelter and food to hnodreda of poor people in and aronnd 
Brind&ban, the sacred place eo graphically described by Colonel Tod. 
"Though the groves of Brioda," says he, "in which Kaoaya i Krishna) 
diapocted with the Oopis, no longer resound to tbe eohces of hie fiute, 
though the waters of tbe Jamna are daily polluted with the blood of 
the sacred kine, still it is the holy land of the pilgrim, the sacred 
Jordan of hia fancy, on whose banhahe may sit and weep, as did tbe 
banished Israelite of old, the glories of Mathnra. his Jerusalem," 
Mah&rfini Swarnnmayi, of Cassimbazar, and Moharani Sarat Sundari,, 
of Nattore. are two female characters whose numerous acta ofj 
charity have nbed a Instre around their namee, and whom posterlt^l 
shall delight to honor aa tbe two great benefactresses of their oonntry-| 
men. And when history shall make a record of their several charit> 
able acts, it shall be told of both that the prominent trait in theii 
character waa one of eipanaive benevolence. 
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the relief of distress and destitiitiou throughout the country. 
It ia a sad reflection oil the benevolent disposition of the j 
Natiyes Liiat they cannot boast of anything bearing a remote I 
analogy to the above orgauized forma of charity. In India 
there ia ranch individual charity of an irapnlsive and inter- 
ested character, but the great element of success ia English 
charity is combiuatiou and orguniaation, without which no 
work of public utility can be sncoessfully carried out. 

It is obvious that the peculiar aocial system of the Natives 
presents an almost insuperable barrier to the harmouious 
amalgamation of the differeut castes, artificially split into 
numerous subdivisions. In the neighbourhood of Poona, 
Mr. Elphinstone says, there are about 150 diflerent castes ; and 
in Bengal they are very numerous. They maintain their 
divisions, however obscurely derived, with great strictness. 
The reUgious, moral, and social duties of these classes exhibit 
marked differences, which are opposed to united effori; in the 
relief of suffering humanity. The idea of a national brother-) 
hood and of a system of universal philauthropy, such as I 
Christianity has nobly inaugurated, ia much too elevated for I 
the narrow, contracted minds of the people. Independently of 
the numerous subdivisions of caste, unhappily there is an im- 
paasable gulf between the Hindoos and the Mussulmans — at 
present the children of the sfune soil, which has hitherto kept 
up a state of unhallowed separation; essentially at variance 
with a cordial coalition for the carrying out of any compre- 
hensive system of Public Charity, designed to benefit both. 
Time has rooted in the minds of the two oommunities an im- 
placable mutual hate, ijuite subversive of the beat interests of 
humanity. Plausible arguments may be adduced in defence 
of this race ant'igonism, but let both parties be aasiu^d that 
"by abusing this world they shall not earn a better." Let 
every act and feeling and motive of both races be merged in 
one harmonious whole, developing the perfection of human 
nature in a distinct and bright reality. 
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A Bengali Babu is fond of diBciisBing European politioK 
The reading of history has given him a superficial insight into' 
the rise iind progress of nations. He does not deny that ht 
merely amplifies and emphasizea the sentimeuta he has leamj 
in the school of English politics. The orations of Lfill MohaS 
Ghosh in Eugland have proved that a native of India hag 
mastered the art of thinking on his legs, which is the begin? 
iijng and end of oratory. A few more earnest men. like hinh 
steadily working at the fountain-head of power, would certain- 
ly awaken public attention towards the present condition cf 
one country. It was Lord William Bentiuck who advised a 
body of Native MemorialiBta, anxious for the political emi 
pation of their country, "to ooutinue to ^itate until they 
gained their end." Constitutional representation to proper' 
authority, his Lordship remarked, would as much command 
public attentiou, as idle, factious declamation would divert it.* 
He was emphatically the " People's William " in India, as 
Gladstone is in Englaud. He was a statesman who directed 
hia whole attention and energy to internal improvement, repu- 
diating aU schemes of agression or conquest His benefi- 
cence, immortalized in a noble monument — the Calcutta 
Medical CoUege, will be more gratefully acknowledged by the 
latest generation than the genius of a Hasting, a Wellesley, or 
a Dalhousie. 

The complete emancipation of India, however, is only a 
question of time. Babu Lall Mohan Ghosh's speeches 
England have not been entirely fniitless, inasmuch as they 
have evoked and enlisted the sympathy of a few English 
leaders of public opinion. He is manfully Htruggling to remove 
the bar of political diaabilities, and to secure for his countrymen 

■ Very few persons now remember the daja when Chuckerbnety 
faction and ' grievance Thompson ' used to raise a hue and cry in 
FauEilari B&l&klidna Debnting Club, formed for the political em 
oipation of India before the peoplu were fuJlj prepared w npprocii 
the Talne of their rights and privileges. 
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the benefit of representative institutions, for the recognition 
and appreciation of whiuh they are now prepared. While they 
hope for the best, they must be prepared for the worst They 
must learn meanwhile to cherish, aa among the essential 
elements of ultimate succeas, a firm, manly, independent and 
self-denying spirit. 

A Bengali Babu is often voted a man of tall talk. Plati- 
tude is his forU. This is surely true to a certain extent ; 
and until he descends from the lofty regions of speculation 
to the matte r-of-faot arena of practice, both his writings and 
harangues must necessarily prove abortive. He must learn 
to exchange verbosity for action in the great battle of life. 
Every great politician or statesman must have a thorough 
practical training to enable him to overcome the opposition 
of different factions, wLoae interests are jeopardized by his 
success, and to reader his administration a blessing to the 
people. He must be prepared to grow and advance under 
adverse influences. The history of that consummate states- 
man. Sir Salar Jung, — of that distinguished scholar and coun- 
cillor, Sir T. Madeo Rao, — of that astute minister, Mahar&jfi 
Sir Dinkur Kao, furnishes the most illustrious examples of 
superior administrative aljility combined with practical wisdom. 
Lord Northbrook, in a recent speech at Binningham, has 
made honorable mention of these three eminent statesmen, 
whose vftluiible services in their respective spheres have long 
since established their Kubstantial claims to the gratitude of 
their fellow-countrymen. When SJi' Salar Jung visited Europe, 
his very comprehensive and enlightened views elicited the 
admiration of several of the wisest statesmen of the age. 
His able and successful administration at Hyderabad amidst 
the fierce opposition of factious parties affords a admirable 
illustration of his superior practical w sdom When, some 
thirty years ago, llahSrajfi, Sir Dinkur Rao vs ted Calc^tt(^ 
he was the wonder of all who lieard him e c ate a telling 
speech at the Town Hall, his high, noble a d pract c il views 
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on Civil GoyemineTit. The speech wna not niftde feverish Iry 
TiaionB of iaiiistinct good, as Mr. Theodore Dickeiia said, bcti 
it was a clear expositivu of the liberal seiititneuts of n. wiai 
statesmau. And last, but not least, the career of Kaz 
budin, C.S.I., the present Dewan to His Highness the GaekwH 
of Baroda, should be prominently brought to public notioa. 
His enlighteued views, his liberal polioj-, his administratiTe ' 
ability, the urbanity of his mauners, his encouragement to sSL'. 
undertakings of a public nature, and above alt his irreproacb*' 
able character, promise to render the tenure of his office a . 
gubstautial boon to the people. In him certainly His 
nesa may be said to have found a trustworthy, faithfiil, aoA-. 
a thoroughly accomplished Dewan, who is fully alive to th»i 
very high responsibilities nf his charge. 

The Bengalis nreiiot a warlike race. Their traditional habitB 
and usages, — their pliyaique, — their diet and dress, — their 
natural tendency to slothfiilnesa and effeminacy, — their prover- 
bial quietude,^their general want of pluck and manly spirit, — 
tbeir ascetic composure, placing the chief joys of life in rest 
and competency, — all indicate an uuwarlike temperament. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 — an event which in atrocious acts 
of cruelty incomparably surpasses all other historical eventB 
ever recorded, — that kind-hearted Governor-Genera], Lotd 
Canning, was advised to introduce martial law into Calcuttai 
but he negatived the proposal by emphatically declaring in 
the Council Chamber that the Bengalis are a mild, tame, 
inoffensive and loyal race of people, whose only weapon of 
defence is a simple penknife. A common police-constable 
bis baton is to them a grim master of authority. A red-coated 
Highlander is formidable enough to cope with and drive awav ■ 
a crowd of Bengalis even in the very heart of the City of 
Palaces, while in the villages all shops and houses are dosed 
at the very sight of a. European soldier in his uniform. In 
fact, Bengal can well be governed by a handful of Nativf^ 
pulice-coustables, especially when the Arms Act is in fu) 



fiii'ce. Unlike the miliiaiy i-acea of Upper India, or the 
border tribes, the Bengalis will never, even under the influence 
of the moat aggravated wrongs and injuriea, retaliate or resort 
to such a desperate court of appeal as war and murder. 

English is the adopted language of a Bengali Babu. It 
is ati instructive study to take a cursory view of the rapid 
progress of English educatiou thrmighout India from the day 
when David Hare held out pecuniary inducements to Hindoo 
youths to attend his school, and Br. Duff called iu the aid 
of Rummoiian Koy to found the infant General Assembly's 
Institution, now developed into the lai^cst College in India. 
Fifty years ago, who dreamt that a Native lad of sixteen 
or seventeen years of age would venture to traverse the 
perilous ocean and compete at the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in England, paying no heed whatever to the manifold 
disadvantages arising from social persecution, and the rupture 
of domestic relations of the tenderest nature ? When Bacon 
said that knowledge is power, he certainly did not mean phy- 
sical but intellectual power. It is the irresistible influence of 
this power that has inspirited an Indian youth to appear at 
the English "open competition" for the purpose of winning 
academic spurs and entering a closely fenced service ; it is the 
quickening influence of this power, combined with an enter- 
prising spirit, that has gradually enabled a mere handfnl of 
English adventurers to convert a small factory into one of the 
vastest empires in the East The gigantic strides that Enghsh 
education has made in India within a short time, have been 
the wonder of the age, the foundation-rook of India's ultimate 
emancipation, — socially, morally, and intellectually. Thepriaon- 
wall round the mind, which ages had reared and Biiihraanical 
teaching fortified, has been completely demolished ; and not 
only men, but matronly zenana females have picked up a few 
crumbs of broken English words which thoy occasionally use 
in familiar conversation, — for instance, Djiktiir, Kail, Talygraf, 
Guvner, Juj, Majister, High Cote, etc. 
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Some of the Bengali Babus read and write English with 
remarkable fluenoy, and the epistolaiy eorreapondence of moat 
of them is commonly carried on in that language. \Vhen two 
or more educated Babus meet together, or take their consti- 
tutional walk in the morning, they perhaps talk of some lending 
articles in the Anglo-Indian or English journals or periodicals,, 
and eagerly eommmiicate to each other "the flotsam and, 
jetsam of advanced European thought, tlie ripest outcome in 
the Siwteenik CenUiry, or the aftermath in the FortniglUly" 
aa if the vernacular dialect were not at all fitted for the oora-r 
munication of their ideas. It is a pity that the cultivation 
and improvement of a national literature — the emiK)dinient cj 
national thought and taste, and the chief means of national 
enlightenment — seldom or never engages their serious atten- 
tion. But it is a great m.istake to suppose that the large 
mass of the Indian population can be thoroughly instructed 
and reformed through the medium of a foreign languaga The 
richness and copiousness of modern English, combining as it 
does conciseness with solidity and perspicuity, are admittedly 
very great ; it is admirably adapted for the educated few, but 
it is not equally suited to the capacity and comprehension of 
the many. It is incumbent, therefore, on all well-disposed 
Hindoos, who have the real welfare of their country at hearty 
to endeavour to enrich their national literature by transplant- 
ing into it the advanced thoughts of modem Europe, and to 
make their language more copious so as to remove its acknow- 
ledged deficiency and barrenness. Until this is done, it ia as 
unreasonable to e.xpect elegance and perfection in the national 
literature, as it is to expect harvest in seed-time, or the full 
vigor of manhood in the incipient state of childhood. 

Assuredly the Bengalis are a race of keranis, or clerks, as 
Napoleon said, the English were a nation of shop-keepers. 
Every morning and evening, all the main streets of Calcutta 
leading tot he business quarters are literally thronged with 
denae crowds of hranis in their white cotton uniform, busily 
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making for their respective ofBcea, either in tramway cars or 
in shabhy-l<joking third-claaa hackney -oarriagea or on foot, A 
foreigner, not uaed to such sights, can hardly fail to come 
to the conclusion that the Bengalis are a nation of keranis. 
Every Government office. Railway office, and Merchant's office 
H filled with these Babus, either actually employed, or serv- 
ing on probation, biding their time in fond expectation of 
picking up a slice of official bread, buttered or unbuttered. 
Even graduates of the Calcutta University do not hesitate to 
serve as apprentices, because a collegiate course does not teach 
the rales of official routine. Moat of them are good copyists 
or clever accountants, while a few are correspondence clerks. 
As a rule, their pay is very small compared with what is given 
to English clerks, for reasons which I need not dilate npon 
here. Within the range of our experience, extending over fifty 
years, we remember only one Native gentleman — Babu Shama 
Charan Dey, the present vice-chairman of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality — who, by bis tried ability, intelligence and integrity, 
has managed to climb to the top of keranidom. In recogni- 
tion of his high efficiency, his salary has been raised to one 
thousand rupees a month, ia spite of many instances of super- 
session. I, in common with others, am fully persuaded that, 
had he been a British-born Civilian, he would undoutedly have 
drawn a much larger salary. But it ia useless to repine at a 
misfortune which is inevitable. 

Even the amusements of a Bengali Babu are more or leas 
auglicised. Instead of the traditional Jdttrds (rude dramas) 
and Kohit (popular ballads), he has gradually imbibed a taste 
for theatrical performances ; and native muaioa! instruments 
are superseded by European flutes, concertinas and harmo- 
niums, organs and piano-fortes. This is a decided improve- 
ment on the old antiquated system, demonstrating the gradual 
growth of a refined taste. 

Thus we see that, in almost every phase of life, at home or 
abroad, the Bengali Babu is europeani^ed. In hia style of 
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^^H living, in bie mode of dress, ia his writings, in his public and 

^^H privats utterances, in hia household arrangements and forni- 

^^H tiiie, in his Clearing and deportment, in his social intercourse, 

^^H in his mental accomplishments, and in his passionate partiality 

^^M for Western sesthetics, he is a modified Anglo-Indian. But it 

^^H were devoutly to be wished that he possessed a larger admii- 

^^H ture of the essential elements of the European character, 

^^B truthfulness, energy and manliness of spirit, straightforward- 

^^H ness ill his dealings with society, nobility of sentiment, mt^na- 

^^H nimity combined with simplicity, disinterested love and sym- 

^^H pathy, and, above all, moral and spiritual elevation. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the rapid progress of medical science 
throughout the country since the establishment of the 
Calcutta Medical College, the practice of Hindoo Kabirdjet and 
MuBsuhnan Hdkimt still continues to find favour in the eyes 
of a large section of the Indian population. In Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Midwifery, and Surgery, the decided superiority of 
the English over the Native system is admitted by all. This 
is unqueationably an age of improvement ; everything around 
ua indicates the progressive development of arts and sciences, 
and a society that does not keep pace with the onward march 
of intellect is certainly much behind the age. 

There was a time when upwards of sixteen original medical 
writers, some of whose works are still eitant, flourished in 
India, and medicines prepared according to the formulas of the 
Ayurveda — the best standard medical work — were supposed 
to have produced wholesome results, affording no inconsider- 
able amount of relief to thousands afflicted with diseases of 
various kinds, and even of a most malignant character. 
Under the Hindoo dynasty, every encouragement was given 
to the cultivation and improvement of medical acienca 
Next to the Brihmans, the Vaida class were respected, though 
sometimes they are unjustly twitted with what ia called a 
hybrid origin. It is, however, foreign to our purpose to 
determine this point, which seems to be enveloped in obscurity. 
The common theory on which the Hindoo system of physic is 
based, has reference to the country, the season and < 
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the casualties of the aerviue dispersed the Comraittee long 
before the members could aDcomplish the task imposed on 
them, and subsequently the whole charge devolved upon 
Dr. W. B. O'Shaughnesay, who, after the unwearied labour 
of four years, assisted by some of tlie best Native physicians, 
produced a work, entitled " The Bengal Dispensatory," pub- 
lished under the authority of the Government of India, which 
atill remains a valuable moimment of his indomitable zeal 
and untiring devotion to medical science. 

Great attention has also been given to the scientific analysis 
of the various indigenous drugs by Eoxburgh, Wallick, Aiuelie, 
White, Arson, Boyle, Pereira, Lindlay, Richard, Jtc, &c The 
result of their analytical examination, though not bo eihaust- 
ivo as the very great importance of the subject required, 
was nevertheless very favourable to the opinion that the native 
system was based on fixed scientific principles, and that many 
of the drugs possessed great curative properties. Unfortu- 
nately the improved principles and important discoTeries of 
modern Europe have not been sufficiently brought to bear on 
the simultaneous development of the native system. They 
have, however, proved greatly beneficial in teaching the native 
kabirqjes to adopt, to a certain extent, the European method 
and regime. 

It is a remarkable fact that even now, when this science 
may be said to be in a retrogressive stage both for want of 
adequate culture and for want of sufficient encouragement, 
there are a few Hindoo kabirdjes* in this City, and in other 
parts of the country, whose treatment in chronic cases of 
lover, dysentery, diarrhcea, pulmonary consumption, asthma, 

• The maft, popular and suoeeBsEul among thein are, Ganga Praaad 
Sea, Chandra Kumar lUi, Oopi Billabh Hal, PrnaaQna Chandra Son, 
Binjendra Kuindr Sen, Kalidas Sen, ka. They profess to practiae 
oti the pciiiciples of Aijurneda, the best standard work on Hindoo 
Medic3n,l Soienee, and their mode oC tteatmeot ia much appreciated bj 
respeotablc Hindoos. 
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be aseerttuned, and Euitable imnedies ap{died. 

serera illnesa among the Hindoos, the fiiends of Ae p 

fauFft not only to help him in the struggle between 1 

death, bat to doselj vatcfa for the last eipirii^ fl 

vitality, that be nUT he removed in time to the banks of t 

■acred atream to insare his entnmoe into heai-en. 

It has beoi niged by some native jAyaioaxis that the S 
loit vaA. Ayurveda, above^uentioned, treats of utatomy andn 
the doetrine of the drculation of the blood. If this be tnit^ 
great oedit ia doubtless doe to itA aathor for h&Ting made 
ia a omnparatively dart age such considerable advances i 
an important branch of medical science, without vhich med 
doe and surgery are of little avaiL Chemistry, which ooabl 
us to distii^uish the re^ properties of difierent s 
ma certainly not nnlcnowii to the Hindoo physicians, \ 
their medicines indicate a scientific selection of sevet&l i 
dicnts mixed together to produce a certain result. But it c 
by no means be asserted that the people ever attained to such | 
a knowledge, either in the one m the other, as can bear c 
parison with the perfection of the modoTi European system. I 
In almost every department of human knowledge steady pro-fl 
greas is, elsewhere, the grand characteristic of the age ; but in J 
this country unhappily a spirit of sclenti6c investigation 1 
very nearly been extinguished simply for want of adequats;! 
cultivation and support 

If quacks abound ia enlightened Christendom, where<;h»-9 
mical analysis, scientific researches in materia medica j 
pbannacy, and auatoinical demon stmt iuu and aur^'ical opora>j 
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tionB almost daily bring to light new diBcoveries nnd inven- 
tiona, what can be espeoted iu a country wliere medical science 
Las long been iu a state of absolute stagnation. Ignorant 
and unprincipled quacks, quite nnacquaiuted with the rules 
of the Hiadoo medical abastras, abound all over the country, 
which has for some years past been suffering severely from 
malarious fever of a virulent type, carrying death and devasta- 
tion wherever it prevaOs.* They literally sport with thfi 
health of their patients, and the natural consequence is, that 
hundreds and thousauds of human beings are mercilessly 
sacrificed to their ignorance and cupidity. Not one in a 
hundred of those who call themaelves kahir^jes is acquainted 
with the principles of physic as laid down in the standard 
medical works of the Hiudooa. Some of them have a few 
nostrums of their own, the composition of which is unknown 
to every one but themselves. 

A Bengali kahirdj carries a miniature dispensary about 
with him. He takes with him a email packet, containing 
differeot kinds of pills or powdera, wrapped up in paper, in 
small doses, which are commonly used twice a day with ginger, 
honey, betel, roots of durva-grass, ic. He seldom uses phials ; 
liquids, when required, are made iu the patient's own house. 
His medicines are chiefly made of dried herbs, but he has 
neither a proper classification of them, nor a complete system 

* The g'eaeral climate of Bengal has. for some years post, become 
ver; anbealthy ; and sa fever is the most prevalent epidemic ia the 
Lower Provinces, Dr. D. N. Gnpta's Miitnre hna become a patent 
medicine, proving effloacioua in tlie majority of cases, so that the 
doctor ia said to have made a very large fortune by the sale of it 
witliin a few years. As far as success is concerned. Dr. D. N. Gnpta 
has become, on a smalt scale, the Holloway of Bengal. Several other 
Nati veAssis tan t-Surgeon shave, from time to time, endeavoured to offer 
their an ti- malarious mixture to the inhabitants of Loner Bengal, 
but tbey have signally f ailpil in winning public eonfidenoe and favor. 
Attempts at cotmterfeit trade-marks have also heen tried, bub on 
couviction before a Court of Justice (he guilty have hMj 
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of botany. He uses, however, certain preparatioue of oil, 
which ore Bometimea beneficially admiuiatered in chronic casea. 
These prepantions are rather expeusiye, selling from two to 
ten rupees per pound. Some of these kahirdjes stand very 
high in Native public estimation. Almost every wealthy 
family in the country as well as iu the Town has its own physi- 
cian, A fee of a quack in the villages is one rupee on the 
first day of his visit, and he continues to attend twice daily 
until the patient recovers. When the patient has completely 
recovered, the physician gets one or two rupees more, a Buit 
of clothes, and some provisions. 

The introduction of English medicines into the interior, 
though not scientifically administered iu every case, has very 
considerably affected the trade of the native quacka. Their 
occupation, it may be said, is nearly gone, because the doctors 
of the Beugali-claas, more systematically trained 
Government Vernacular Colleges, have, iu a manner, su 
them. In strong fevers, instead of compelling the patient to 
fast for twenty-one days or longer, and restricting his regimen 
to parched rice, the uew Bengali-class ductor first redueea 
him by evacuations,* and then gives him either fever-mistnre, 



• The late indispositlou of the Marquis at Eipon gaye riae to moiiy 
nJairmiiig' ramoncs as to tJie probable turn and termiiiation of the 
iliseaEe— malatiouB fever— with which he was nnhappilj attacked 
during' his travels to and from Bombay, and which, according bo 
Celegrapbic messages, had considerably weakened hia Qonstitutlon. 
und diminished tha wonted activity and vigor of his mind. The 
antiquated notion that a, violent attook of fever in a European : 
ooontry causes an abnormal depletion of fcbe system by coDstante 
tiona lias still a strong hold on the popular mind. Het 
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nr cinch oua-febrifuge, or qdinina-mixture, as lio thinks b 
111 place of warm applications — the quondam treatment of a. 
kabirdj in strong fevers — he gives ice or cold water, thus 
relieving the patient from the effects of a mercileaa abstinence 
and excessive thirst. On the periodical return of the un- 
healthy season in Bengal, — i. e., in the months of September, 
October, November, and December, — when the atmosphere in 
surcharged with a large quantity of vapour, these doctors 
generally reap a harvest of gain from their practice. It 
should be mentioned, however, that their imperfect knowledge 
and want of sufGcient experience, are too often attended with 
the moat disastrous results. 

India for the genera! wtU-being of the Bubjeots, ani\ the Bare proapech 
cit Du abundant haryeat. and the consequent reduction of nearly fifty 
per cent, in the price of rice — tbe main ubaff of life in this ooiintrj — 
)>ave all combined to evoko a sincere deaire and fervent hope amon^; 
tliB ])eople for the long contionance of a nile so nobly begun and 
i^ienelicently administered. May uiidUtnrbed peace and undiminisbed 
plenty and prosperity be the distiugui^hing featurea of such a libera], 
generous and pure administration, aad may tb end fitly what it ha^ 
begun BO auspiciously. In speaking tbua favorably of the MarquU 
of Itipon's Goverumeiit, I merel; echo the HeutimeutB of my country- 
men from one uud of the vast British Indian empire bo the cbher. 
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THE condition of a Hindoo female, partially described in the 
preceding: P^ea, is really deplorable. The changes and 
vicissitudes to which her chequered life ia eubject are manifold. 
" There ia a continuity of misery from the day of her birth to 
the day of her death, — i.e., from the craddle to cremation." 
Ab strikingly put by a writer, " she is uuwelcomed at her 
'l birth, untaught in childhood, enslaved when married, accursed 
aa widow, unlamented when she dies." The celebration of 
the nuptials is the only occasion when the wife is allowed to 
eat with her husband. It is enjoined in the shastras that 
women are not much to be loved ; let them, it ia said, " have 
only that degree of affection which is necessary, let the fulness 
of affection he reserved for brothers and other similar connec- 
tions." The wife " ia to live for her husband, to work for him, 
to suffer for him, and to die with him." By all means, it 
is added, "if ahe survive him, ahe must remain a widow." 
Weak and frail as she assuredly ia made by nature, the couven- 
tionai forms and social usages to which she ia religioiialy 
enjoined to adhere tend to deprive her alike of temporal and 
spiritual happiness. Bom under unfavorable circumstances 
chiefly by reason of her sex, her life is rendered doubly miaer- 
able by the galling chains of ignorance and superstition. 
" Accursed was the day when a woman-child was bom to me," 
was the emphatic exclamation of a R&jput when a female 
birth was announced. " The same motive," aaya Colonel Tod, 
" which studded Europe with couvents, iu which youth and 
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beauty were immured until liberated by death, first prompted 
the Rajput to infanticide : and, however revolting the policy, 
it it perhaps kindiieaa compared with incarceration. There 
can be no doubt that monflstic seclusion, practised by the 
Frisians in France, the Langobardi in Italy, and the Visigoths 
in Spain, van brought from Central Asia, the cradle of the 
Goths.* It is in fact a modification of the same feeling which 
charaoteriaeB the Rajput and the ancient German warrior, — 
the dread of dishonor to the fair : the former raises the poniard 
to the breast of hia wife rather than witness her captivity, and 
he gives an opiate to the infant, whom, if he cannot portion 
and marry to her equal, he dare not see degraded." Descend- 
ing from the lofty ideal of a chivalrous Rijput character to 
the more familiar portraiture of tame Hindoo life in Bengal, we 
find the aame sad destiny is the portion of a female in both 
cases. " When a female is born, no an quin await 

the mother — no greetings welcome the new m h ppears 
an intruder on the scene, which, often closes n th h of its 
birth. But the very silence with wh h f m 1 b rth is 
accompanied forcibly expresses sorrow." I Im t ry stage 
of life, from infancy to old ago, her exist p t uni- 

form picture of gloom, uncertainty, despondency, and neglect. 
Freedom of thought and independence of action — the natural 
birthrights of a rational being — are denied her, not by her 
Creator, but by a selfish, narrow-minded, and crafty priesthood. 

• " The Ghikera, a Scythic race, inhabiting tha banks of the laduH, 
at an early period of hiatory. were given to infantioifie." " It waa a 
cnBtom," BS.JS Feriahta, " as Booa as a female child was bom, to cany 
her to the market place, and there proclaim aload, holding the child 
in one hand, and a knife in the other, that any one wanting a wife 
might have her ; otherwise she was immolated. By this mEans they 
had inore men than women, which occasioned the cnstom of several 
buehanda to one wife. When any hosband visited her she set up a 
mark at the door, which being observed by the others, they withdrew 
till the signal was removed." 
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effort to eDlighten her mind." How shamefiiUy contracted 
were the views of the Hindoo lawgivBr in respect of the pro- 
gressive development of the hnman intellect ! His prohibitory 



injunction was, and ia i 
in the observanca 

From the moment a fei 
a new source of anxiety i 
which becomes more and 



e honored in the breach than 

e child is brought into the world, 
es in the miuda of its pareuta, 
re intense as the girl advances in 
years. The thought of educating the child is not what trou- 
blea their heads ; that is the thought which ia furthest removed 
from their imagination. But the idea how to disjiose of it in 
the world continually preys on their minds. The child, per- 
fectly unconscious of the fate that awaits it, begins to handle 
the playthings set before it ; and, as nature in almost every 
case works intuitively, it aoon learns to make a miniature 
kitchen with earthen pots and pans, resembling that in which 
it has to spend the greater portion of its eiiateuce. It is A 
noteworthy fact that a Hindoo lady, even when placed in 
aiBuent circumstances, does not consider it beneath her dig- 
nity to take a part occasionally in the catsim, or at least in 



; siiortcomingB in other 
e when they looked 



* The Hindoo lawgivers, whateve 
respects, ehowe'l a great inHigbt into 1 

more to women than to men for the stability of their dootrines. That 
the perpetual ignorance of the former promises a permanent harvest 
of gain to the hierarchy, ia quits evident. If a correct return were 
available as to the nnrober of pilgrima who periodically visit the 
different holy places thfoughout tbs conutry, it would doobtleaa 
eatahlish the fact that upwards of two-thirds of aueh pilgrima are 
female. If it were not for their pertinacious adherenoe to their 
traditional faith, the Brahmaaical orced, at least in the great centres 
of education, would have long since fallen iuto deauetude. The blind 
unquestioning faith of the female derotoes in their gods and goj- 
desaea is the great secret of the very high estimation in which they are 
still held. If we educate the femaloa and gradually disabuse their 
minds of early prejudices, we not only lay the axe at the very root of 
idolatry, but pave the way for the ultimate recognition of the true 
religion. 
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making preparationfl for the same, though the fomilj hn 
profesiiioDal cuolu in its employ, — the priacipal object being 
to feed her huabaud and children with extra delicacies p 
pared with her own hand. Instead of idle and unprofitaUs 
talk and acandaloua gossip, reflecting on the chaiacten a 
others, such an occupation is deserving of commendation.* 

When eii or seven years of age, the motlier endeavouiH t 
initiate the girl in the first course of simple Bratat, or rel 
gious TOWS, which are destined, oh has been already ahem 
to exercise a vast influence on her mind. The germs of supe 
Htition being thus sown so early take a deep root. Meanwhil 
the anxiety of the mother for her daughter's marriage i 
creases with her growth. Numerous proposals are receiv* 
and rejected, till at length a selection is made, accx>rdiiig \ 
the rules stated in a former sketch. In this manner, ] 
are married with as much indiflerence as cattle i 
tfigether; they are disposed of according to the Judgment! 
their parents, without the parties, who are to live together I 
death, having the slightest opportunity of seeing each o 
much less of studying each other's disposition. 

If a female child possess, as is very rarely the case, find 
chiselled features, embodying the ideal of a Hindoo beaut} 
the breast of the mother is freed from anxiety for a time, 
for a time only. It may be she is congratulated on the birt 



* The lat* Babu RajbaUabh Rai Chowdhrj, a very wealthj zemiBi 
dar of Baripore, soath of Calcutta, uaed, it was said, to brin^ up th 
girts of Ms family, which waa almoab a small colony, la the urt 
cooking all sorts of native dishea, from the highly spiced polo-m 
simple daii-iliJit and vegetable curry ; he also tanght thera to brii 
up water tor cnlinary purposes from a tank inside of the house 
silver gharat, or pota. Thongh he posseasel the moat practical of i 
worldly advantages, — the power of tbe purse,— yet h.e (iid not heaitat* 
to initiate the girls m the art of cooking, that they might be fnlly 
prepared to perform the duty in case of neceBsity. I can eoaily cit* 
other instanoes of a similar nature, but I believe they ace nob i 
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of BO beautiful a child, and it is hut natural that ahe should 
indulge in pleasant delusions about the future of her offapring. 
She looks forward to a match at once desirable and happy. 
Fed with such hopes, she cherishes tnanj a fond idea of the 
wealth of joys in store for her daughter. But how often are 
our brightest hopes blasted by the nithleaa hand of fortune. 

It; on the contrary, the girl be deficient in beauty, the 
bosom of the mother ia perpetually disturbed by gloomy fore- 
bodings, which no worldly advantage can effectually remove, 
no reasoning can sufficiently suppress. The reassuring ad- 
monition of sympathizing minds may sustain her spirits for a 
time ; but whenever she is alone or disengaged fi-om domestic 
duties, her mind involuntarily reverts to the future destiny of 
the girL As day by day she growa older, and her features 
begin to assume a more decided cast, the deformity, which was 
but faintly perceived at first, becomes more striking. The 
mother herself, perhaps, being a living iUustration of the 
frnitlessnesa of tjie attempts of her parents to secure for her 
a desirable match, naturally feels a strong misgiving as to the 
good fortune of her child. 

WhUe the hearta of the parents are thua filled with dis- 
quieting thoughts, the girl is perfectly unconscious of the fate 
that awaits her. She laughs and sports about, regardless of 
what is written on her forehead by the Bidh&ldpurush. The 
performance of the religious vow in her infancy, which has for 
ite object to secure a good husband, might incidentally remind 
her of marriage ; but the thought passes off in a moment, 
like the streaks of a morning cloud. Hence it has beenjuatly 
said that the happiest days in the life of a Hindoo female are 
those preceding her marriage. If in Bengal, uuder the pater- 
nal care of a Christian Government, she is not permitted to 
become a victim to the poppy at her birth, or to the flames in 
her riper years, like her Rajput sister in times of yore, yet 
ahe is always exposed to the appalling hardships of a hidkahd 
life, or widowhood. Though too young to fully realize tha 
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thousand and one evils of such a wretched existence, yet tl 
living esamplea aha daily and hourly Bees around her mal 
to use a native phrase, " her hands and feet enter into h 
belly." 

To those who have studied the existing state of BQndo 
society, it i3 a matter no. leas of «fonder than of gratulatia 
that the sjslem of early marriage notwithstandii^ the arb 
trary manner in which it is consummated, and the utte 
absence of the voice and consent of the parties thus affianoa 
deriding the very idea of the slightest opportunity being give 
them to study each other's disposition and habitude, shool 
produce such a large amount of conjugal felicity, which is t] 
fundamental object of this solemn compact In every natio 
removed firom barbariBm, marriage is a recognized ordinana 
sanctioned alike by the law of God and the law of man. It 
a Biilemn covenant between a man and a woman to love ea 
other through all the vicissitudes of life, till the union is d 
solved by the death of either. We may go further and a 
that even then the tie of relationship does not become totall 
broken, inasmuch as the party surviving has to provide for t 
nurtiue and education of the children, should there be an 
Such being the nature of the matrimonial engagement, it( 
nest to impossible that a boy of fourteen wedded to a girl ( 
nine should be capable of forming any adequate idea of H 
grave responsibihty. The evil must work its own remedy ■« 
the general spread of education and the growth of a sot 
system of domestic and social economy, beoauise the exiatia; 
system is unhealthy and unnatural It is useless to dilate q 
the evil consequencea of early marriage : they are deazj 
apparent in the every-day life of a Hindoo. 

Nature is so propitious to us in every respect that out rf 
evil she brings good. When the woman, dostituto a 
the blessings of knowledge, becomes the mother of seTerol j 
ohUdren, she is raised to the rank of a governess, o 
words, she become a ginni, or female head of the family. 
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all intents and purposes, she seems to understand her duties ao 
thoroughly that almost instinctively she eiercises a salutary 
control over a number of young girls, newly married, corrects 
all their improprieties of conduct, and teaches them to cherish 
feehnga of mutual kindness, love, and affection. 

In many cases, however, it must be acknowledged, the 
euatom of having several familiea^all branches of the same 
stem — living together under one roof, is a fruitful source of 
evil, embittering the sweet enjoyments of a peaceful conjugal 
life. Where there is no harmony among the several female 
members of a family, the slightest miuunderstanding occasions 
the bitterest quarrels, especially when there ia no recogniaed 
ginni, or female head, to check the same, or reconcile the partiea 
by her matronly advice. For instance, if one sou in a family 
be well-to-do in the world, and another does not possess the 
same advantages, it is ten to one but the wife of the former 
constantly advises him to meas separately, if not to remove 
to a diSerent house ; and, as unequal combination is always 
disadvantageous to the weaker side, the poorer brother has 
to put up with slights and indignities which are oftentimes 
unbearable, and which terminate in a aeparation either ia food 
or domicile. It is a well established fact that a woman ia the 
principal cause of a disruption between brothers and other 
members of a family. Though woman is by nature mild, soft, 
kind, and flexible, yet she belies this nature when sordid self 
and moan avarice exert a dominant sway over her mind. 
Stinted in her culture and contracted in her views. Mammon 
is her god ; and she looks to the welfare of her husband and 
of her own children as the chief end of her esistence. She 
is naturally loath to give a share of the affection of her 
husband to a rival ; she also cannot brook the idea of fritter- 
ing away his earnings among his kindred. I have known the 
most affectionate and devoted of brothers not being able to see 
each other's lace, under the all-powerful influence of petticoat 
government A European becomes a housekeeper aa soon aa 
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he marries. The arrangement is an excellent one ; and I 
educated Hindooa are very mucb disposed to imitate I 
manners, the practice, wliere feaeible, is gradually 
ground, despite the prevalence of the old patriarchal s 
throughout the greater part of the country. There is a. 
mon native aajing, which runs thus r "aa many brothers, ■ 
manv abodes." It is to a certain extent a striking illuatratii 
of the esiating state of things ; harmony aud peace i 
scarcely be found in a family where brothers are swayed, a 
they must be, by the irresistible influence of their wives.* 
To the credit of the patriarchal system, there stiL exist, in 
every part of the country, numerous families that scout thft 
idea of segregation. 

Turning from the dark to tho bright side of the picture, ^ 
is gratifying to observe that, of late years, attention haa beeA 
directed to, and laudable exertions are being 
education of Hindoo females. Nothing can compare in import^ 
ance with the steady progress of this movement After t 

(movement had been begun by the Missionary Societies, t 
late Hon. Mr. Drinkwater Bethune gave it an importaidi 
impetus from the side of Government These examples fa 
since been followed up by other devoted friends of nativi 
improvement, and the Government has fully recognized tbv 
paramount importance of the object This combination tt 
effbrta has already produced the moat gratifying resulta 



• At the time ol the Charah Pnji, or swinging festival, whio 
tnkea placQ about the middle of April, the Kanearh, or braiiera j 
Calcutta, weie accustomed laiaB^e Sangt, at caricature-n>pT«eeDtati(Ul 
of different sorts of familiar aceueB, illiiBtrative of tlie I 
moDDers of the present age. In manj cases they bit off tbe mark k 
iidmirablj, that the; conoot fail to make a deep impression 01 
popnlar mind. Among other lepreeoutationa they once exhibitada 
caricatare oF a son taking a wife on bin shonlder. while dragging | 
mother by a rope roood her neck, exemplifying thereby the leapeothri 
a which each ie held. 
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there is among the females a growing desire for learning by 
the study of auch elementary books, Bengali and English, as 
have a tendency to improve their understanding, is a patent 
fact Not only young girls, whose age permits them to attend 
school, but grown-up women, who are confined within the 
precincts of a zenana, are alilie influenced by this commendable 
desire. Almost every respectable Hindoo faniily in Calcutta 
has a Christian governess, who, besides imparting secular and 
Bible instruction, teaches all sorts of needle-work — an art in 
which considerable progress has been made within the laat few 
years.* This ia an indication of the growth of a refined taste, 
which is a great step towards the cause of national improvement 
As we have said elsewhere, instead of spending their time in 
idle talk and unprofitable occupation, if not in unpleasant dis- ] 
seusion, the women now vie with each other in producing works 
of art and usefulness ; and as a matter of course the annual 
distribution of rewards ia a great incentive to exertioa It 
is devoutly to be wished that this desire for learning and this 
taste for works of art should gradually spread and be appre- 
ciated throughout the length and breadth of the land. Out of 
Calcutta, however, the mass of the people of all ranks and of 
both sexes are still aa remote from the influence of this 
improvement, as they were centuries ago. 

It ia a pity that Hindoo females are withdrawn from school 
the moment they are married ; this is an insuperable obstacle 
to the full development of their mental powers. The progress 
made by some of them in the zenana is really very creditable, 
and challenges the commendation of all who have at heart 
tlie elevation of native female chaimiter. They are not only 

* An nnuual fair, or meld, is beld near Calcutta, at wbicli the beat 
Bpecimens of needlu-wurk. eisuutsil bj Eiiidoo femules, are exliibited 
and piizes awarded by Eurojiean and Native gentlemen. Great ore- 
ilib is due to Babu Nobo Gopal Mitra, the eilitor of the " National 
Paper," now defunct, for thin annual enhibition. UnfortOnBtely the 
U':/ii 19 lauguiiihing for waut of sulfiuieiit publlo support. 
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assiduouB in the cultivation of feminine grnoea and acoomplia 
ments, but their superior graB[i of thought and language n 
I them with the literary women of their country'a history. Some 
I thiity joara back the Hindoo women of Bengal were immersed 
I in ignorance ; tbey were repre8ent«d as degruded beingR 
■ incapable of improvement ; not one in a thousand could read oi 
write. But since proper steps have been taken to remove this 
national reproach, they have evinced an ardout desire to 
enrich their miuda by a course of atudy which, though not yet 
profound, is well fitted to adorn femule Ufa The English 
Church Mission, " The Scottish Ladies' Association," a depart- 
ment of the Church of Scotland Mission, the Free Chureh 
Mission, the American Misaion, &a, are all doing an incal- 
, onlable amount of good by their disinterested efforts to impart 
the blesKings uf knowledge to Biich senana women as are 
, precluded by marriage from attending school The complete 
regeneration of India cannot be expected until the emancipv 
tion of the women is accomplished, practically proving to the 
world, as has been already doue in a limited degree, the 
absurdity of Manu's interdict restraining them from cultivating 
their intellectual powers. 

As a proof of the progress already made in the higher 
branches of female education, it is gratifying to be able to 
state that two young ladies passed the R A. Examination 
I of the Calcutta University at the end of last year. One 
, of these was trained iu the Bethune School, and the other in 
' the Free Church Normal School This examiuation repreaenta \ 
a very considerable amount of acquirement Several female] 
candidates also passed the Ehitranoe or Matriculation Examioft* 1 
tion at the same time. Similar progress has been reported J 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Authentic history furuiahea abundant evidence of the fonn«J 
prevalence of female education iu the country to a couaMerahl^ 
I extent, until Mahomedan oppression not only prevents 
Hindoo women from purauiug a literary career, but nltunatet 
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drove them into a state of unliealthy secluBion for the preser- 
Tution of their honor, which they valued more than life. In i 
R^putini every respectable womau was instructed to read and ,' 
write. Of their intellectual endowments and knowledge of 
manldnd, whoever iias had opportiinitiea of conversing with 
them cannot fail to form a favorable impression.* 

* " I have conversed foe honrs," sajs Colonel Tod, " witt tliB Boondi ( 
queen- jn other on the affairs of her g-overomeiit and welfare of her 
infant son. to whom I was left guardEan by hia dying; father. Sho 
had adopted me as her brother : but the converBation was always iu 
the preKence of a third person in her oonEdence, and a curtain 
separated iia. Her sentiments shewed invariably a oorreot and ex- 
tensive knowloiige, whioh was eqaally apparent in hor letters, ot 
which I had many. I conld give many similar instances. The his- 
tory of India iH filled with anecdotes of able and valiant females. 
Ferishta, in his history, gives an animated picture of Durgaeati, qneen i 
i>f Ourrah, defending the righta of her infant son against Akbar's ' 
ambition. Like another Boadicea, she headed her army, and fought a 
desperate battle with Asoph Khan, in whioh she was wounded and 
defeated ; but scorning flight, or to nurvive the loss of independence, 
she. lilie the Roman of old in a similar predioameut, slew herself on 
the field of battle." 

The accomplished Mahratta lady— Boma Bai — who lately visited i 
Calcutta, affords a remarkable example of an educated Hindoo woman, j 
She is an eioellent Sanskrit scholar, well read in the Srimat Bhag- , 
hat. Several Pandits were aetonisbed at her wonderful acqiiire- 
mcnts. She is at present pursuing her study in America, 
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POLYGAMY. 

IN this, as well as in some other eastern countries, polygamy 
has from time out of miud beea in existence. That it lA 
subversive of moral order aud of conjugal felicity, is admittetti 
by all who have paid the slightest degree of attention to 1 
very many evil consequences of this unnatural iuetitutioiu 
It is a violation of a just and divine law, opposed to th^ 
nurture and education of children, and inconsistent with tha 
due equality of the sexes, alike socially and uumerically. 
In every country where this obnoxious practice prevails 
and is dignified w th th hall w d name of a social 
religious ordinan as d Ind b, woman occupies 

a degraded posit n and s ty ude and unorogressiTa 

in its character. Th m t h n is rimes are committed 
without remorse, and n n as d, as it were, witfc 
a red-hot iron. N tu ha d gned woman to be tha 
equal of mau as a m al aud nt 11 t 1 being ; and confined' 
to the exercise of h wn p p dut as a wife and mothei^ 
she is placed in a favourable position as relates to her i 
happiness and the happiness of her husband." Much <rf thft 
civilization of Europe is due to the high position of the feij 
sex in the social scale. Their education, — their capacity fot 
rearing their children in orderly and virtuous habits, — theijp 
elevated conceptions of a Supreme Being, — their social a 
domestic manners, — the purity of their lives, — their natural ti 
demess and afi'ectiori) — their freedom, and the moral influenoe[ 
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of their actions on sooioty, give them b, rank iu no way inferior 
to that of the other aei. But, in this country, it is painful 
to realize that they are not only denied the inestimable bleaa- 
ings of a good education, but that their first Lawgiver has 
condemned them to a state of abject servitude. " Women . 
have DO business," aaya Manu, " with the test of the Veda ; 
this is the law fully settled ; having, therefore, no evidence 
of law, and no knowledge of expiatory tests, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself; and this is a fixed rule. 
Through their passion for men, their mutable temper, their \ 
want of settled afiection, and their perverse nature (lot them 
bo guarded iu this world ever so well), they soon become \ 
alienated from their husbands." Manu attributed to women i 
" a love of their bed, of their seat, and of oruament, impure I 
appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief, and | 
bad conducf. Day and night must women be held by thoir 
protectors iu a state of depeudenoe." The national pecu- 
liarities of women were summed up the other day by a living 
writer ; — " The English lady rides on horseback ; the American 
flirts ; the French woman studies her toilet ; the Gorman 
plunges deeply into the mysteries of cookery and philosophy ; 
the Spaniard dances and iises her fan adroitly ; the Italian 
loves with a rosary on her arm and billetdous in her bosom ; 
but it is reserved for the fair Russian to be a politician and 
a Hindoo zenana lady to live happily in a state of absolute 
dependence and submission." Apart from their practically 
servile condition, the apparent complacence with which 
polygamy is tolerated, and the facihty with which a pin. 
rality of wives cau be obtained, are circumstances which 
poison the perennial source of conjugal felicity, reduce women 
to a state of moral and intellectual degradation, and sap the 
very foundation of virtue. "A barren wife," says Mann, 
" may be superseded by another in the eighth year ; she 
whose children are all dead, in the tenth ; she who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleventh year ; she who speaka 
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unkindly, without delay." Ballal Sen, who, if I mistake wA, I 
firat established the sjstem of Kulinism in Bengal, and 1 
prescribed certain rules in favor of polygamy, was Biugulwly J 
deficient in foresight and wisdom, when he entirely oyct- I 
looked the evil consequences inseparable from this monstrouB-i 
matrimonial arrangement, so pregnant with miacbief in what' 1 
ever aspect we view it. Any artificial institution which iai 
subversive of divine law, will, in the long ruu, prove higb^l 
detrimental to the best iuterests of society. The nuuri^ciA 
of a man with hut one wife is an arrangement wbioh shonl2>l 
never be departed from. To dispose of the miuiatering a 
of our existence, without the alightest regard to their fiitui 
happiness, by yoking several of them to an unprincipled libertin^ 
or to a Rutin perhaps on the verge of the grave, i 
destructive of all social, benevolent, and humane feelingf 
A Kulin has no rogard, much less sympathy, for any one i 
his numerous wives ; on the contrary, he looks to them foi 
gain and other worldly advantages. Knlui wives, after thei 
marriage, almost invariably continue to live with their parentl 
thus virtually closing all avenues to the growth of afiectitrt 
between the husband and the wife. The one 
from the other as if there had been no bond of union betwee 
them. As the temptations to vicious indulgent 
powerful and numerouB in this wicked world of ours, 
unscrupulous Kidin females of the sacerdotal class ■ 
sacrifice chastity upon the altar of sensuality. The perpetratiia 
of the most horrible crimes is the necessary result. The fan] 
does not rest so much with the poor unfortunate female^ 
as with the diabohcal system which openly tolerates 
religiously upholds polygamy. That it is an unnatural atata 
even the moat thoughtless will readily admit. In every ( 
it is the source of perpetual disputes and misery. Domee 
happiness can have no place in a family in which more 1 
one wife lives. I have known many a person who, 
the impulse of paasion, had entered into this unnatural e 
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deplore it as the greatest of all domestic afflictions. Even 
separate cook-rooms, separate apartments, and separate mehala, 
and dining and sleeping alternately with the two wives with 
the greatest punctuality, and giving the same sets of orna- 
ments to both, were not enough to ensure harmony and peace. 
Indeed, it has become a proverb among the Hindoos, that 
" one wife would rather go with her husband to the gloomy 
regions of ran*a (Pluto), than see him sit with the other." 
As has already been mentioned, a tender girl of five years 
of age is, as her first instruction before emerging from the 
nursery, initiated into the Brata, or religious vow, of Sajuti, 
the primary object of which is the ruin and destruction of a 
Satin, or rival wife. The germs of jealousy and hatred 
against a rival being sown so early, take deep root and expand 
in time ao as to become absolutely iueradicabla 

When the presence of only two wives in the same house 
ia attended with so much disquietude, the evil arising from 
the practices of professional Kulins is much greater. They 
are each married to a great number of females whose prospect 
of connubial bliss is as remote from fulfilment as the poles 
are asunder. Instead of true love and genuine attachment, 
the legitimate conditions of matrimony, the natural apathy 
of the husband is often requited by the infidelity of his numer- 
ous wives. Nor can it be otherwise, the visits of the husband 
being, like those of a comet, few and short Destitute of the 
finer susceptibilities of human nature, and looking upon matri- 
mony as a matter of traffic, he regards his wives as so many 
puppets whose happiness is not at all identified with his own. 
Influenced by'a sordid love of gain, bred and brought up in 
the lap of ignorance and laziness, and pampered by effeminate 
habits, he loads a profligate life of utter demoralization. He 
cares as little for the chastity of his wives as a child does for 
the nicety of his playthings. By birth, profession, and habit 
he is a debauchee. His sense of female honor is totally 
blunted. The thought of nurturing and educating his numer- 
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children never eiitera into his mind- He knows not hair- 
many Bona and daughters he has, whether legitimate or illegiU- 
mate ; he is not capable of recognizing them, for he has seldom 
or never seen their faces. If he keeps a register of the ntunber 
of his wives, he keeps no record of the number of his children. 
When he wants money, he pounces on such a father-in-law 
aa can satisfy him. If he keeps oue wife at home, it is 
not from warmth of affection, but merely for hia own oon- 
veuienoe and comfort ; she ia made to discharge all the 
menial offices of a domestic maid-servant. Though never 
placed in affluent circumstances, yet he ia the lord of thirty, 
forty, or fifty women. It haa been very aptly remarked by a 
eminent writer who had paid much attention to the manners 
and customa of the Hindoos,— that " amongst the Turks, 
seraglios are confined to men of wealth ; but here, a Hindoo 
Brahman, poasesaing only a shred of cloth and ; 
thread (poita), keeps more than a hundred 
deed, such a aystem of monstrous polygamy is without a 
paraltol in the history of human depravity. Prostitution, 
adultery, and the horrible crime of procuring abortion by 
means of drugs administered by old women, are the inevitable 
consequences of thia unnatural state of tilings. It ia undeni- 
able that the daughters of KuUn Brahmana, abandoned by 
their unprincipled husbands, are often led into the forbiddea 
patha of life, partly through the impulse of passion amidst the 
seductions of a wicked world, and partly through their ei- 
oeediugly miserable circumstances. The houses of iU-fame in 
Calcutta and other lar^ towns are filled with women of thia 
character. Some fifty years ago a number of reapectablo 
HindooB felt so diaguated at the mischievous tendency of the, 
Kulin system of marriage, that they were on the eve o! 
rializing the Government to put down the practice by a 1 
lative enactment, like the prohibition of sati, or female imn 
tion ; but they were aasiu'ed that the authorities would 
the domestic and social usages of the people. 
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It IB gratifying to observe, however, that the growth of 
intelligence has of late years greatly counteracted this mon- 
Btroua evil. If the rulers will not, by the denunciation of 
the severest penalties, attempt to abolish a social system 
opposed to the feelings of natural affection, the good sense of 
the people who suffer by it must be appealed to for its total 
Buppresaion. 

The following extract from Mr. Ward's excellent work on 
the Hindoos will give the reader an idea of the fearful extent to 
which Kulinism prevailed iu Bengal some fifty or sixty years 
back, when English education could scarcely be said to have 
commenced the work of reformation or rather disintegration r — 

" Notwithstanding the predilection for kulins, they are 
more corrupt in their manners than any of the Hindoos. I 
have heard of a Kulin Brahman, who, after marrying sixty- 
five wives, carried off another man's wife by personating her 
husband. Many of the Kulins have a numerous posterity. 
1 select five examples, though they might easily be multi- 
plied ; Udai Chandra, a Brdhmau, late of BAgnipSri, had 
sixty-five wives, by whom be had forty-one sons and twenty- 
five daughters. Eimkinkar, a Brahman, late of Kuabda, had 
aeventy-two wives, thirty-two sons, and twenty-soveo daugh- 
ters. Viehuram, a Brihman, late of Gondolpiirii, had sixty 
wives, twenty-five sons, and fifteen daughters. Gauri Charan, 
a BrAhman, late of Tribani, had forty-five wives, thirty-two 
sons, and sixteen daughters. Kamakant, a Brahman, late of 
Bhusdarani, had eighty-two wives, eighteen sons, and twenty- 
sis daughters; this man died about the year 18!0, at the age 
of 85 years or more, and was married, for the last time, only 
three months before his death. Most of these marriages are [ 
sought after by the relations of the female to keep up the 
honor of their families ; and the children of these marriages 
invariably remain with their mothers, and are maintained by ' 
the relations of these females. In some caaea, a Kulin father 
does not know his own children." Another instance bearing 
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(female cannibals). Day by day, sorrow is eating into the 
vitala of my son; hia golden body is being darkened every 
day. Oh I Bidhdtd (God), you have ordained this for me; 
Alaogo (name of the maid- servant 'I , what \a the cause of this 
uproar J" aaka the mother. " i/a, what shall I say," replies 
the maid-servant ; " the cook gave the boiled rice Jirit to 
Komal " (name of the daughter of the first wife). " Is this 
&11 1 nothing more ]" continues the mother ; " my B^hh& (child) 
hae had no food for seven days, being ill with fever. 
all know this ; the kabirdj (physician) this morning ord» 
some rice for her." Whereupon the second wife, all tbia wl 
roaring and bawling, cursing and swearing, steps forward ai 
aays : " It is past nine, and my Harri (her son's nan 
12 years old) has not yet got a morsel ; his belly has shnic 
ami the school time is come ; if he is late, hia master w 
make him stand." fiadhamani, the old mother, or gim 
lends for the cook, and enqmrea if the rice is ready. " Yt 
■md, Hari Babu came into the cook-room half an hour t^ 
and I asked him to take hia breakfast ; Chhoto jnd (second wife) 
forbade him, because I gave some rice first to Koaial, who iraa 
so long ill." " Whore is Hari now i " enquires the old ladj 
The inaid-aervaut replies, " ChJiolo md gave him a few pioe aa 
told him to go to school, though he could have eaten his rioe : 
he had liked." " Wait till Grisb comea home," says the ol 
lady, " and I will tell him to send me to Benares without delay 
I am sick of your incessant broils ; for giving Komal rioe Ja 
you two Baus fall into a quarrel, and curse each other so fee 
fully, that you, Barra hav, (first wife), have eaten the head 
Hari, and you, Chhoto hav, (second wife), have eaten the hea 
of Komal'a husband."* 



Eating the head means wiahiag death. When two rival wiv( 
loll oat, tbey literallj become mad through ang-er and jealouB* 
With frajitic gestures and diahevelled locks tbey ubuao and oi 
other most violently. 
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It was eveiiiug when Griah, the son, returned home from 
office. Before he had time to take off hia office-dress, the old 
mother, impatient to tell him what had occurreil duriug the 
day, with tears in her eyes, thus addreaaed him: "My bou, 
vou have brought tlie greatest curse ou yourself by marrying 
two wives ; to-day the whole family has been starving, and 
why 1 because Komal, suffering from fever for the last eight 
days, got a little rice this morning, and she atej^?-»i; Ckhoto 
bnu, therefore, forbade her son to cat anything, and sent the 
little bach/ta to st-hool without his rice. From what piiji 
(meau) families have you brought these two women 1 I can no 
longer remain in the house. Under the slightest pretext, like 
infamous wenches, they not only brawl bnt cnrse each other, 
and the son and son-in-law into the bargain. Can Lakthmi 
dwell in such a house 1 Send me to Benares instantly, I can 
no longer live in such a hell of a place, Your wives have 
made it a regular hell." The son consoled the old mother, 
promising that everything should bo done according to her 
wish, be^ng her at the same time to eat something and 
adding that he did uot mind whether his two wives ate or 
not. After going through the evening service, he slept out- 
side that night, pondering what should be done for the 
future quiet of the family. Nest day, imagining that one 
hand alone can never make a clap, he removed the first wife 
to her father's house, because the second wife was always 
Zitburdaitt. But he was sadly mistaken, the deserted wife, 
continually brooding over her misfortune, at length resolved 
to put an end to her existence ; and accordingly one night she 
took an overdose of opium, and bade a final adieu to the 

This story is founded on real life, and should servo as a 
warning to those who, under the impulse of paasion, blindly 
run into polygamy, which is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
domestic evils among the Natives. But it is worthy of remtirk 
that this abominable practice is fast dying out iu Bengal. 
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XIX. 

HIXDOO WIDOWS. 

THE sjatem of early marriage, and the barbarous institatiogi 
of condemning a Hindoo female to perpetual nidowhoc 
after the death of her husband, are evils which cannot be t 
strongly deprecated This enforced widowhood is the tutb 
eat ingredient in the cup of Borrow, which woman in India 
called to drink. By surrendering herself to be burned od t 
funeral pile along with her husband, the highest merit w 
acquired This cannot now be secured Instead, she has \ 
submit to a worse fat*, even to a living death L 
of a zenana. Widowhood is regarded as a condition of n 
proach and disgrace, and therefore it is one of the bittc 
calamities that can befall her. The life of a Hindoo widoi 
especially if^ aa happens in the case of many of them, si 
falls into this state while still young, is one of eitren 
wretchedness. She is the domestic drudge. Not unfrequen 
ly does she in substance pray, " Oh ! gods and goddesses, Ii 
me die ; I choose rather to die than to live." Her woes, ; 
has been said, never have been, never can be, fully told I 
sad lot is well described in the following lines ; — 
'' And death and life ?be hated eqaally. 
And nothing saw tor her despair, 
But dieadful tiiae. dreadful eteinit;, 
1 comfort anywhere." 

In this country, owing to the prevalence of early mairii^ 
and the manner in which it ia carried out, a Hindoo does ] 
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become a houaekeeper immediately upon his marriage. The 
wife giiiierally remaiaa one or two years with her parents, 
oooasioiially going to her father-in-law's house for a few daja 
only ; her huabaud pays her a visit now aud then, but not 
without the special invitation of his mother-in-law. The 
olijeut of such an invitation is eyiilently to make the aon-in- 
law behave well towards her daughter. For the attainment 
of this object, aa I have stated before, no means is left 
untried. Indeed, it^as become a proverb among the Hinduoe, 
when a man fares sumptuously, to say that he has been fed 
with all the fondness shown to a son-in-law. It has always 
struct me that if a Hindoo female were permitted to marry 
again after the death of her first husband, the affection 
of a mother-in-law for a aou-in-law would not be so warm as it 
is under the existing state of things, which admits of no 
alternative. 

Living under the paternal roof for one or two years after 
her marriage, a Hindoo girl sometimes becomes a widow,* — 
a state of life which is unspeakably miserable. When a young 
female of ten or eleven years of age loses her husband, with 
whom perhapa she has scarcely exchanged a single word, 
she is quite uncoaacious of the unmitigated misery ahe is fated 
to endure for the remainder of her long exiatence.f Deplo- 

* Sucli a widow JB called a Xora^j'aijc.or one who has uerer enjoy- 
ed the company uf ier husband, A attooger term of female ceproa[;h 
can scarcely be found iu the Hindoo vDcabalary. From the day tbia 
terrible bereaTement occurs, ahe is oonBtraiiied by conventional rolea 
to put off from hec wrist the inm bangle; but owing to her tender 
aire she is permitted to continue to wear the gold bangle and a 
bordered SAri cloth. She ia forbidden to nse fish — her favorite (iish ; 
and she rauBt partially fast on every ekadasl. or eleventh day of the 
inereaaa or decrease of the raooo. When she arrivc^i at the ag-e of 
twenty, her life preaeuta uu unviiricii piotnie of despair and wretohed- 
tieas. She theu bmAinea a regular widow 

+ It hua been remarked, and I believe it ia in moat cases borne out 
by fiicCi, that a Hiuduo widow generally lives to a very grout ngu. 
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luble as such a condition of necesBi^ is, it becomes doublj' 

miaerablc from the oold, uncongenial, and unsympathel^ 
atmoaphere hj which she is surrounded, and the corelei 
negleut witli which she is treated ever afterwards. Whq 
except a niotber, can adequately conceive the thousand t 
one miBeries which are in store for the widowed girl J It i 
gloomy picture from beginning to end, and the gloom deepens' 
as time rolls over her devoted head. Cursed be the name of 
tlie lawgiver who has made such a cruel ordinance, aud ours 
the society that has become a tbrall to it ! In opposition 
the feelings of humanity and natural affection, the divi 
lawgiver of the Hindoos, Mann, espressly declares, that " : 
though the state of widowhood might be deemed onerous 
by the fair aei of the west, it would be considered little 
hardship in the east Let her emaciate her body, by livin 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots and fruits, but let he 
not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the nam 



Her simple and abatemioDS babits. her derotional 9|>int. her sanuly 
tneal ouoe a day, her abstineoue from food of aay kind 
ulovuuth day of the JDcrpaae and decreoae of the mouu, benides otbor. 
days of close faating, noutruliHiug in a great measure the effecta ( 
flvery kind of irregaliiritj, and the fenrftil amoniit of bardahipg oh 
is accuatomed to endore. — all contribute to prolong ber existeao 
Surely her life may be eoiii to eitend iu the direct ratio of het niiaer 
It is a common expression used by a Hiaduo widow, shewing; hi 
coutempt of lite, "slioll I ever die? Yaoia. Pluto, sEems to hat 
forgotten mii?" If the stntistion of the Inud are consulted, it vri 
aRsuredly be fonnd that Hiniioo widows enjoy a longer life than tl 
ndult male populatiou, because the latter lire subject to irreg'alaritii 
II nd other adyecse oontiugeuoies of life, from which the former a i 
ulmoBt eutirely free. It is not uncoramou to see a Hindoo widow of 
Bi^hty, ninety or a lin^idreii years of age. In abort, natnre evidentlyi 
Heema to have exeiaplifi.ed iu ber the symbol of misery asBi>ciBte<f 
with longevity. 

It is also a remacknble fact that idolatry aud superstition owe tb^lf. 
continned iuSuence chiefly to the widespread ignoranos of thei 
female devotees. At a religious fegtival, nearly Cbree-foutlhs ot tS 
iru cumi>osed of widows. 



of another man, A virUioua wife asDends to heaven, if, after 
the deoease of her lord, alie devotes herself to pioua austerity ; 
but a widow, who slights her deceased husband by marrying 
again, brings disgrace on herself here below, and shall be ex- 
cluded from the seat of her lord. Abstinence from the com- 
mon piirauita of life, aud entire self-denial, are rewarded with 
high renown in this world, and in the next with a share in the 
abode of her lord, and procure for her the title of sdtlkvi, or 
the virtuous." From this it is evident that perpetual widow- 
hood has prevailed in this country from time out of mind. Its 
mischievous tendency is apparent in the corrupt and degraded 
state of female society. We can never thoroughly conquer 
nature ; we can never restrain our passions so effectually 
aa to render ourselves proof againat temptation. However 
sedulously a mother may guard the virtue of her widowed 
daughter, and however forcibly she may inculcate the duty of 
purity of life and manners, it proves but a feeble barrier 
against the irresistible impulse of passiou. Numerous in- 
stances are on record proving the utter futility of human 
efforts to contend succesafuUy against nature in this respect 
A young widow may be aeiit to the holy cities of Benares* aud 
BrindSbaii, with her mother or grandmother, to spend the 
remainder of her days in isolated seclusion and religious ser- 
vices, but this is a poor safeguard for the preservation of con- 
stancy and virtue. Volume after volume has been written 
on the subject, denouncing in an unmistakable manner the 
monstrous perversity of the esisting system, but the evil has 
taken such a deep root in the aooial economy of the people, 
that the utmost exertions must yet be put forth before it can 
be wholly eradicated. 

The evils of widowhood are not only confined to the endur- 

* It is destined to close the troubled. weBriHome, and melauclioly 
pilgrima.se of life of many a brokea-heartiid widow, because tbe 
fiir-fumed Oitv is r^gnrded itB the holiest spot wbioh tbe earth con- 
tniued — tbe Kauba at the world. 
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with jealous and sedulous care. Until this ia dona, a Hindoo 
widow nrnat continue to mourn her lot, amidst the denuncia- 
tions of a heartlesa world. Sigha will never cease to flow from 
her heart so Jong as ahe finds herself deprived of the master 
charm of life. She is now cast amongst the drega and tattera 
of humanity. Bereft of the sttbslanee of what endears life to 
a female, she is aonah^ned to cleare to the shadow, which ia 
destined to leave her when ahe leaves the light of life. Losing 
all hope of worldly enjoyments, she deposits the treaaurea of 
her heart in the sanctuary of religion, convinced that to sell 
the world for the life to come is profitable. It is terrible to 
contemplate the awful amount of physical and mental sufier- 
ing, with all its varied compli cations, to which she is doomed ; 
her life ia a steadfast battle against misery ; her soul soars in 
ft vacuum where all is unreal, empty and hollow ; and all the 
sweet enjoyments of life fall flat on her taste. Her atrugglo 
is never over. She ia like a weary swimmer who throws him- 
self on hia back and floats, because he is too much exhausted 
to swim any longer, yet will not sink and let the cold and 
merciless water close over hia head. From the day she loses 
her husband, she has a new lease of life, and a miserable lease 
it must be. She will not ccaac to lament until her soul itself 
ahall die. If joy waa onee her portion, it lighted on her as 
the bird rests on the tree in passing and immediately takes 
wing again ; and she would now say, her existence is so unlike 
life that death to her is sweet She is a poor faDen outcast of 
humanity. No one nan enter into her feelings or views of 
things. She has no influence, no control over herself; ahe 
cannot turn over a new leaf within her own mind. Though 
society is almost a necessity of human existence, yet she lives 
wholly alone ; a oheerless train of thoughts always haunts her 
mind ; she feels a dismal void in her heart ; she finds herself 
cut off at once and for ever from one most dear to her ; no 
conversation, however pleaaaut, can bring her consolation, or 
cheat her grief. The tide of settled melancholy threatens her 
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reason. As an outcast, she ia religiously forbidden to take a 
jiart in any of the social and domestic concerns of life, lend- 
ing to relieve the ennui of a wearisome fsisEence, and to 
oheor the mind for a while. She is a living example of an 
angel, sent tiy heaven to minister to the comfort of man, 
chauged by a crnel institutiou into a curee. Estranged &om 
the aifectiou of those who are nearest and dearest to her, she 
passes her daya like a recluse, quite apart from the communion 
of society. She stares and gazes wildly at every festive oele- 
hratiou, while, as the poet sings, 

" I'he g'lad oirole round them yield their sddIa 
To feaCive mirtli and nit that knons no gall." 

If she has irrepressible longings and insatiable cravings to 
lend her hand to auy Auva karma (meritorious work), her 
widowed condition iuterposes an insurmountable barrier to her 
participation therein, as if everything would be desecrated 
when touched by her polluted hand. 

As a sentient being, endowed with all the finer susceptibili- 
tiea of human nature, is it possible that the young widow 
should so far forget herself as not to feel the bitterest pnnga 
of despondency at her hopelossly forlorn condition ? Driven 
from the genial atmosphere of the social circle, slie drags a 
loathsome existence in this selfish and nnsymfiothetic WM-ld. 
Who except her mother will deign to look upon her with love 
and aDectionl Instead of being regarded as the sou] o( 
simphoity, a living pictiu^ of sweet imiocence, she is shuuned 
as one whose very presence portends evil. If she posseaaea un- 
affected modesty and a keen sense of honor and virtue, who is to 
reaoguize and appreciate these amiable qualities, in a society 
which ia preposterously estranged from all natural suaceptibili- 
ties ? If she has riches, what can they avail her, a poor tnis- 
guided victim of superstition !* Her charity, instead of being 



• The worship of Jagutdhitri (moth( 
by a widow for four years 
widowhood ill the uext birth. 



■ of the world) id performed 
to forfead the calamity at] 
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Q the catholic priiiciplea of geiiuiue liberality shewing 
a discriminating breadth of view, too ofteu exhibits an unhappy 
BJtcluaiveiiesa iu the performauoe of idolatrous ceremonies. If 
her own character is natural, it is her misfortune to be sur- 
rounded by conventional restrictions, which render her life a 
visible embodiment of helpless misery and anguish ; and if she 
ever appeals, she appeals to the Being who is the only friend of 
the hopeless and the poor. To attempt to reconcile a widow to 
her forlorn lot is to tell a patieut burning with fever not to 
be thirsty. Her days aie dismal, her uighta are dreary. 

It was the dread of widowhood, and of the life-long miseries 
inseparable from it, that led fifty wives at a time to ascend the 
funeral pyre of a Bajput huabaud, with all the oompoaure of a 
philosophic mind. It redounds greatly to the credit of the 
British Government that its generous exertions have not only 
struck the death-knell of this inhuman practice, even in the 
remotest corner of the Empire, but, what is more commend- 
able, endeavoured " to heal the wounds of a country bleeding 
at every pore from the fangs of superstition." 

Not coutent with depriving her of the heat enjoymenta of 
life which society affords, aud the laws of God sanction, by 
condemning her to a state of perpetual widowhood, the great 
Lawgiver — the unflinching foe of female fi-eedom — has further 
enjoined the strict observance of certain practices that add gall 
to her already overflowing cup of misery. As has been observ- 
ed before, she is restricted to one scinty meal a day, always of 
the coarsest description, without fish,* which is generally more 



* It should be mentioned here that, except the widows of the Br4h- 
mans and KfiyaBthaB of Bengal, those of the lower orders continue to use 
Hdh without any Bcruple. It is a remaikable fact that Hindoo iDuinsfi 
lire more fond of flsh than men ore. There are some men, eapeoially 
amonfi the KfliJiAiidJa*, followers of Krishna, who feel an abhorrence 
to eat fi!<h at all. bjr reason of ica offonsivo smell ; but there is not a 
single wumiin whose busbund U alive Chat will live without it. Whea 
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d hy on ayittri lady than awy other article of food in 
her l>ill-of-fare. Sho must religiously fftst on every etddati, 
twioo a month, and ou all other popular religious oelebrationa 
She must strip her body of all sorts of omaraentB, even the t>wt 
and thoyo/(/ bangles, wliich once constituted the highest joy 
of her life. Aa nn appropriate substitute for the gold and 
jiearl necklaces, ehe is enjoined to wear a tuUi mdld {a. basil- 
wood chaplet), and count a (u/»i-wood rosary for the final 
rest of her souL She is prohibited from wearing any clothaa 
with a colored border, a thayti (cloth without border) being 
her projwr garment : she ia not permitted to daub her forehead 
mi\\ tindur (vermillion), once the pride of her life when her 
lord was alive ; she ia forbidden to use any bawir-made article 
of food ; and, to complete the catalogue of restiictionH, tihe 
sometimes shaves her head purposely, that she may have an ugly 
appearance and thereby more effectually repel the iuroada of ftt 
wicketi, seductive world. 

If ahe liaa any children to bring up, the happy cirouraatancwi 
affords a great relief to her wearisomely monotonous life. Day 
and night she watches them with great care, and looks forward 
to their pn^ircasive development witli intenae anxiety, for;get- 
ting iu the plenitude of her solicitude for them her own forlorDt 
conditioiL Should there be any mishajj iu their caae, it cause*, 
an irreparable break-down in her apirit, which is for qt^' 
"sicklied over with the pale caat of thought" 

It is a painful fact that riches when not properly used 
have a tendency to corrupt the minds of human beings, wadH 
lead them from the path of virtue into that of vice. A ■widow, 
who baa the command of a long purse, more readily falls 
prey to the temptations of the world than one who, moving ii 
a humbler sphere of life, has her mind almost wholly 



a girl becomes a widow, she can hardlj take half the qnoatitj of 

■BH aeunstomed to take before, for want of tWa, to he 
article o( food. 
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with domestic cares and the thoughts of a futiire state of 
heatitude. " Verily," aa Lord Lytton Bays, " ia the domain of 
poverty there is God's word." 

But a striking example of singular self-denial of a very 
respectable Hindoo widow of the Ghosh family of Calcntta 
has been sometime since communicated to the author, and he 
has had ample opportunities of attesting the truth of the 
Btatemont. She has indeed " endured a great fight of afflic- 
tions," and 13 highly admired for her extraordinary simplicity. 
Though possessed of immense wealth, being the mistress of a 
colossal fortune, yet nothing is more abhorrent from her 
feelings than the least approach to whatever has the remotest 
appearance of luxury or the common conveniences of life. 
She is a true type of an exemplary Hindoo widow, whose mode 
of life, bordering almost on real asceticism, is strictly in accord- 
ance with the rigorous injunctions prescribed for Hindoo 
widows in the shastras, to which allusion has been made 
elsewhere. Eonouncing all the pleasures of the world, she 
liicrally lives on six rupees, or 12 shilliugs, a month, though 
her income is, I am told, about X12,000 per annum. Every 
day she lives, she lives a whole volume of true self-denial, 
assiduously cultivating the most sacred charities of private 
life so congenial to a purely unassuming character. Indeed, 
there was the least pretension where there was the most ac- 
knowledged title to respect and admiration. 

Considering the endless roimd of hardship and solf-abnega- 
tiona to which she is inevitably doomed by a terrible stroke 
of fortune, " which scathes and scorches her soul," it is 
cheering to reflect that she so often shines brightest in adver- 
sity. Indeed she may be occasionally said " to die ten times 
a day ; " but her incredible powers of patient endurance, 
coupled with her high sense of female honor, are deserving 
t the highest admiration. 



3EX. 

SICKNESS, DEATH, AND SffHADDHA, OR FUNER-iL 
CEREMONY. 

AS I huve Baid at the begiuuing tliat a Hindoo lives religioualj 
and dies religiously, ho hin last days are attended with 
a degree of melanuboty iutcreat which is characteristic of the 
religion which he professes, as well as of the race to which he 
))eloiigs. When a Hindoo becomes serioualj ill, the 6rst thing 
lie does is to oonsult the almanac as to the stellar mauBion of 
ihe period, and engage the officiating priest to perform a series of 
i-eligiouH fttouements, called t<utydi%a, for the prouitiatioii of the 
evil spirit and the restoration of health. The moniiugs and 
evenings are dedicated to the service ; and the mother or the 
wife of the patient, aa the case may be, makes a vow to the 
gods, promieiiig to present suitable offerings on his recoverj ; 
fur which purpose a Bnmll sum of money is laid aside as a 
tangible proof of sincerity. If the patient should be a useful 
member of the family, enjoying a good income, greater solici- 
tude is naturally manifested for him than for an unproductive 
member ; it being not uncommon that a whole family, ooiisiab- 
ing of eight or tea persons, male and female, depend for 
their sustenance on the earnings of a single individual, — the 
inevitable result of a joint Hindoo family. It is customary i 
among the Hindoos, as it is among other civilized nations,.! 
that, when a person is ill, his friends and relatives oomej 
to see and console him. The sick man generally remains:! 
in the inner apartment of the house, where the females — 'M 
the ministering angels of life — watch him and uiinist^g 
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to his comfort When visitorn enter the room, they go 
awaj for a time ; but it must he mentioneil that thty 
are not wanting in attention, kind-heartedness, and careful 
luireiug, Days and nights of watching pass oyer their heads 
withont ft murmur ; prayers are continually offered to the 
guardian deity for a favorable turn in the fortune of the 
family ; and available supernatural agency is secretly employ- 
ed for the attainment of the end. The following converaation 
will give some idea of the melancholy scene :~— 

RamkaiitOy a neighbour, entera the room, and gently accosts 
Mohan, the son of the patient, 

E&mk&nto, sitting down, asks, — " How is your father ? I see 
he is very much pulled down. The weather is very bad ; [ 
hear of sickness on all sides. When did he get ill 1 Have you 
seen the almanac ? Have you arranged for sastydna (religious 
atonement) 1 Don't you despair. He will get well, through 
the blesBiug of God. Who attends him ? " 

" Bnijabandhu (a doctor)," replies Mohan. 

Kamk&nto. Yes, he is a good doctor ; but you must have 
a good KahiroJ also (native physician), who understands the 
nari (pnJse) well These English doctors do not much care 
about the pulse." 

Mohin. " Well, sir, I have engaged Gopiballabh (a native 
physician) to feel the pulse and watch the progress of the 
disease," 

Jidmtdnto. " That is good ; Gopiballabh is a very clever 
physician ; though not old, he understands pulsation and 
other symptoms thoroughly. When does the fever come on 7 
See how he keeps to-day; should the pulse sink after the 
fever, send for an English doctor to-morrow, either Dr. Charles 
or Dr. Coates ; both are very good doctors." 

Molufii. " My uncle gave the same advice." 

H&mk&ntn, taking Mohan aside, U6bd iboyl, what shall I say? 
to tell you the tnith, I have no very great hopes of liis rucc- 
vcry ; the ciiae is serious. If through the blessing of God he gets 
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well, it will be a ueond birth. Your father haa been a great 
friend of mine. You all know very well, he ia a atauucL 
Hindoo. 1» these days of depravity, wheu tiie customs of the 
wdechas (Christians) threaten to obliterate all traces of dia- 
tinction, and to merge everything in one homogeneouB element 
after the English fashion, very few men are to be found like 
your father, ready to Bocrifice their life for the purity of their 
religion. If liis end do not accord with his faith, his futare 
state {parakdl) a jeopardized. You, young meu, may laugh 
at ua, old fools, thiuking we have no sense ; but a few paged 
of Engliah do not make a man learned. The English ahostru 
does not make us wise unto salvation ; one's own religion i 
the best for the good of his futiu* state. If you lose your 
fether, you will never get a father again ; he haa uouriehed | 
you with cure and affection up to this day ; as a dutiful i 
you are bound to serve him in this his last stage. You must \ 
be prepared to take him to the river-side when need be, and that j 
is not far distant If you neglect thin, you commit a very great 
sin, quite unpardonable. What do fathers and mothers wish ' 
children for ) It is only for the good of their future life, a 
to take them to Uanga (Ganges) at the proper tima ] 
your father pass three nights on the river-side. I will return J 
this afternoon ; take care, watch him closely, and let Qopi- 
baltabh sec him coustantly." 

Giving those instructions, Ramkanto goes away. After 
three or four hours, the fever returns; the patient becomes 
delirious and talks nouseuae ; and the wife, becoming very 
uneasy, calls the son in a very depressed tone, and tells him 
to send for the English doctor. The son obeying the order 
sends for the English doctor at once. 

After an hour or ao, in comes Dr. Charles, accompanied by 
Babu Brajabaudhii. Entering the sick man's room, Dr. 
Charles esaminea the patient carefuUy, aslta BraJHbaudhu 
what medicines he has been giving him, — tie women all the 
while peeping through the window, unable to understand 
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what the doctora are talking about, — and being satisfied on 
this point, oomes out and tclla the son that his father is danger- 
ously ill, and that his friend's prescriptions are all right ; he, 
Dr. Charles, could not do better. 

Here enters RfimkSnto with two other friends. Before 
going inside he aays to Mohau ; " I hear Dr. Charles waa 
here ; what did he say ? How waa the fever to-day 1 " 

JWoAan. answers, "Dr. Charles said, father is very ill ; the parox- 
ysm to-day waa somewhat more violent than that of other days." 

E&mkdnto. " That's had ; day by day the fever eats into 
the TitaJs of his system." 

Here the native physioian cornea. " Well, Eabir&j Ma- 
kdshoy, please go and sea how the patient is doing." Gopi- 
ballabh, the native physician, goes inside, esominea the sick man 
with great care, satisfies the eager enqnirios of the women by 
assuring them that there ia no fear, and returns outside. 

Kdmk&nto to Gopiballabh. " How did you find him ) la the 
pnlse in its right place 1 Do you apprehend any inunediate 
danger J Dr. Charles was hero ; you have heard what he has 
said. Whatever the youngaters may say, I have greater con- 
fidence in you than in the English doctors. Take good care, 
and tell us the exact time when to remove the patient to the 
river-aide ; that is our last sacred office. Should anything 
happen at home, which God forbid, we shall never bo able to 
show our faces through shame. Wbat with such a big son, 
and so many friends and relations, it would be a crying shame 
if the patient were to die at home ! Destiny will have its 
conrae, but your hathjas (skillj will go a great way." 

Gopiballabh. " Everything depends on the will of God ; 
what can we mortals do ? Whatever fate has ordained must 
come to pass ; we are mere instruments in the hands of God. 
The patient is gradually sinking, the pulae neither steady nor 
in its right place ; we must be prepared for the worst A 
stTong pulse in a weak body is an ominous sign ; but there ia 
no fear to-night, I can guarantee that." 
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milea, in a state of confjoiouanesa,* exposed to all the dangers 
of inclement -weather, fully aware of hia approaching end, the 
carriers changing hands every now and theii, and shouting out 
every five minutes, "Hari, Haribole, Gangi Narayan Brohmo, 
Shiva, Rima," until they reach their destination, which, in 
Calcutta, is NimtfJIfi Ghfit, on the banks of the Hughli.+ 



• A Hindoo, eapaoinlly a grown up man, if he dies at home, ia 
hrandod as an unrighteous person ; many a one, otherwise esteemed 
rig-hteOTis in his lifetime, ia afterward denounced aa a ainfu! being, 
should he not expire on the banks of the holy stream. In the riiri, 
or inland provinces, throagh which the Ganges does not flow, people] 
are content to breathe their last on the banks of a neighbouring tank ; 
und ace consequently preiladed, by their geographical position, from] 
seouring the, benefit of this eheap mode of salTation. As a partial: 
atooemeut for thia natural dieadTantage, the navel of the dead is 
brought and thrown into the holy stream, which is anpposed to be| 
tantamount to the purification of the soal. i 

t A few years back the Calcutta Mnnioipality proposed to have the 
Burning Ghat removed to Dhipfi, a notoriously unhealthy marshy 
BWamp, soma six miles east of Calcntta, bordering on the Sunder- 
buns, because the present site was cansidered a nuisance to the city. 
As might naturally be expected, a great sensation was created 
among the Hindoo popnlation ; and memorials were anbmitted to 
the Govemuient of Bengal, signed by the most influential portion 
of the Hindoo commnnity. In spite of solicitatiou and remonstrance, 
the Mnnicipality were determined to carry out their plan ; but the 
mightp Bamgopal Qhose, aa the late Mi. James Hume, tlie Eilitor of 
the " Eattern Star," styled him, interposed, and did his best, at great 
personal sacrifice, to resist the proposaL The Hindoos called a 
, meeting ; and Ramgopal, moved by the entreaties of his coantrymen, 
made an admirable speech at the Town Hall, on which occasion no 
leas than fifty thonsand people assembled on the maidan, facing the 
Town Hall. He set forth, in a graphic manner, the suitsblenesa of 
the present site, and the distress and hardship to the people, as well 
aa the shook to religious feeling which the removal would involve. 
He eventually succeeded in prevailing upon the aathorities to with- 
draw the proposal. When he came ont of the Town Hall, he was 
most enthusiastically cheered by thousands of peoola, BrahmanG and 
SndiBB ; and lond cries of " may he live long " weie heard oi 
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When the cMrpoy on whioh the Bick man hfiB been carried is 
placed on the ground, some one calls out to him to look at the 
eacred stream ; which he does in a state of mind that can be ■ 
better imagined than described. Oa opening his eyes hel 
beholds a dark, gloomy scene, the ghastliness of which is enoiighl 
to strike horror into the heart of the most callous and indiffer-1 
ent. Here a dying man, suffering from the convulsive agony \ 
of acute pain, ia, perhaps, gasping for breath ; there a fellow- ( 
mortal ia taken in a hurry to the very edge of the holy stream 
to breathe out the last breath of life ; to deepen the gloom, 
perhaps a corpse, borne on an open bier, ia just brought to the 
Ghat amidst vociferous oriea of " Hari, Haribole," which 
is a BignificODt death-warrant. 

" Tia too horrible ; 
The weariest and most loathed earthly life 
Which age, ache, penur;, and impriBDumeiit I 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise I 

To what we fear of death ?" ' 

Can imagination conceive a more dismal, ghastly scene ? 
Yet religion has orowned the practice with the weight of 
national sanction, and thus deadened the finer sensibilities of 
our nature. Sad as this picture is, the most staunch advocate 
of liberalism can hardly espect to escape such a fate. To a 
person accustomed to such scenes, death and its concomitant 
agony loses half ita terrors. How many Hindoos arc annually 
hurried to their eternal home by reason of this superstitiouB 
inhuman practice ! Instances are not wanting to corroborate 
the truth of this painful fact. Persons entrusted with the ' 
care and nursing of a dying man at the Burning Gh^t soon j 
get tired of their charge, and, rather than minister to his/ 
comfort, are known to resort to artificial means, whereby/ 
death is actually accelerated. They imscrupulously pour the] 
unwholesome, muddy water of the river down his already^ 
choked throat, and in some cases suffocate him to death. 
" These are not the ebullient flashes from the glowing caldnm 
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of a kindled imngination," but imdeniiible facta founded on 
the realities of life. 

The process of antarjali, or imtaersiou, ib another name 
for auffooatiou. Life is so tenacious, especially in what the 
Hindoos call old bones, or aged peraoca, that I have seen 
some persons brought back home after having undergone this 
murderous process nine or ten times, in as many days. The 
patient, perhaps an uncared-for widow cast adrift io the world, 
retaining the faculty of oonaoionsiiess unimpaired, is willing 
to die, rather than continue to drag on a loathsome existence ; 
but nature will not readily yield the vital spark. In spite of 
repeated immersions, the apparently dyiug flicker of life will 
not be extinguished. In the case of an aged man, the return 
home after inanersion is infamously scandalous ; but in that 
of an aged widow, the disgrace is more poignant than death 
itself I have known of an instance in which an old widow 
was brought back after fifteen immerdons ; but, being over- 
powered by a sense of shanae, she drowned herself in the river, 
after having lived a disgraceful life for more than a year. 
As I have observed elsewhere, no expression is more frequent 
in the month of an aged widow than the foilowiug : " Shall I 
ever die ? " Scarcely any effort has ever been made to suppress, 
or even to ameliorate, this barbarous practice, simply because 
religion has consecrated it with its holy sanction. 

But, to resume the thread' of my narrative, the sick man 
dies after a stay of four days at the Ghat, suffering perhaps 
the moat excruciating pangs and ^ony frequently attendant 
on a deathbed. During these days the names of his gods are 
repeatedly whispered in his ears, and the consolations of 
religion are offered him with an unsparing hand, in order to 
mitigate his sufferings, and, if possible, to brighten his last 
hours. The corpse is removed from the resting place to the 
Bumiug GhSt, a distance of a few hundred yards, and pre- ^ 
parations for a funeral pile are speedily made. The body " 
is then covered with a piece of new cloth and laid upon the 
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pyre, the upper and lower part of which is compoBed of 
firewood, faggots, and a little sandalwood and ghee to neutralize 
the smell. The Maruipora Br&hinaD,* an outcast, reads the 
formula, and the aon or the neareBtof-kin, changing his old 
garment for new white cloths, called attari, at one end of 
which ia fastened an iron key to keep off evil spirits, seta fire to 
the pile. The body is consumed to ashes, but the navel remain. 
g unbumt ia taken out and thrown into the river. Thus ends 
the ceremony of cremation ; the sou after pouring a few jara i 
of holy water on the pile, bathes in the stream, a.nd returns I 
home with his friends. It is worthy of remark here, that I 
Providence is so propitious to ua in every respect, that, 

a a few hours, the son becomes reconciled to his unhappily 
altered ciroumstancea caused by the loss of his father ; 

istcad of bomoaoing his loss in a despondent frame of niind, 
he is soon awakened to a sense of hia new responsibility. On 
reaching the gate of the house, they all touch fire ; and, 
putting some neem leaves and a few grains of ialie (a kind of 
pulse) into their mouth, cry out as before " Harihole, Hari- 
bole," and eater the houaa The lamentation of the females 
inside the house, which waa suppressed for a while through 
sheer exhaustion, is instantly renewed at the sound of " Hari- 
hole," as if freah ftiel were added to the flame, and every voice 
ia drowuod in the overwhelming autge of grief. Their melan- . 
choly strain, their pointed, pathetic alluaion to the bereave- 1 
ment, the cadence of their plaintive voices, the utter dejection 

' Some forty years back these BrihinanB and their whole crew of* 
murdafaraghei Were a regular *et of ruffians, whose sole occnpatloii) 
was to fleece their viotims in the most extortionate manner ima^in-l 
abla ; the BrShman would not read the formula, aor his myrmidona] 
pat up the funeral pile, antil thej had received nearly lam timeal 
the amount of the present oost. Great oredit is due to Babu Chandral 
Mohan Chaterji, the late Eegistrar of deeds and joiut stock cmnpanieHl 
in Caloutts, for his strenuous osertiona in getting- the Police to' 
(rame a set of rules for regulating the funeral eipenses at the Burning 
Ohit, It is a public boon whioh cannot be too highlj appreciated. 
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of their spirit, their loud, doleful criea reverberating from oue f 
aide of the house to the other, the beating of their breasts, j 
and the tearing of their hair, are too affeotisg not to make | 
the most obdurate shed tears. 

From the hour of hia father's death to the uoncluaion 
of the funeral oeromony, the son ia religiously fnrbiddeu to 
ahftve, wear shoes, shirts, or any garment other than the long 
piece of white oloth ; and his food ia confined to a single menl 
consisting only of dtab rice, Jchasari dall (a sort of inferior 
pulse), milk, ghee, augar, and a few fruits, which must be 
cooked either by his mother or hia wife, but it ia preferable 
if he can cook for himself; at night he takes a little 
milk, sugar, and fruits. This regimeii lasts ten days iu 
the case of a Brahman, and thirty-one days iu that of a 
dudra.* Here the advant^es of the privileged class are 
twofold; (1) the Brahman has to observe the rigid discipline 
for ten days only ; (2) he haa ample excuse for small 
expenditure at the funeral ceremony on the score of the 
shortness of the tune. This austere mode of living for a 
month in the case of a K6i/asl/ta, by far the most aristocratic 
and influential portion of the Hindoo population, serves as a 
tribute of respect and gratitude to the memory of a departed 
father. As the country is now in a transition state, a young 
eduoatod Hindoo does not strictly abide by the above rule, 
biit breaka it privately in hia mode of living, of which the 
inmatea of the family alone are cognizant He repudiates 
jiublicly what he does privately. Thus the outer man and 
the inner man are not esactly one and the same being; he dares 

' la the CBee of a marrieii daughter, when ber fattier or mother 
dies, the moaroiiig lasta for only three dajB. Ua tbe aimning of the 
fouFtli day she is enjoined to cat her Daila, and perform the funeial 
oeretaony fur hec departed futher or mother. Aa eotertaiameat !i 
given to the Br^hmoos and frieads. This is alwaja dune on a, ooni- 
pacativelj email scale ; and in moEt caaes the husbnnd is made to 
bear all the expenses of the ceremoa}' and the entertainment. 
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not ftvow without what he does within ; in ehort, he plaj 

the hypocrite. But an orthodox Hindoo observes the rule 
all its iiitegrity. He is more coneisteut if nut more rational 
he does not pUy a double game, but conforms to the rules of 
his creed with sixiipulous exactness. 

Fifteen or aixteen days after the demise of his father, the 
sou, if young, is assisted by his frieuds iu drawing out an 
estimate of the probable cost of the approaching Shraddha, 
or funeral ceremony. In the generality of CiiHea, the estimate 
is made out accordiug to the length of ,the purse of the party, 
A fev exceed it, under a wrong impression that a debt is war- 
ranted by the special gravity of the occasion, which is one 
of great merit in popular estimatioa" The SobhU-Bgxar 
Raj family, the Dey famUj of Simla, the Mallik and Tagore 
families of Pathuriaghlita, all of Calcutta, were said to have 
spent upwards of £20,000, or two lakhs of rupees each, on a 
funeral ceremony. They not only gave rich presents in money 
aud kind to almost all the learned Brahmans of Bengal, and 
fed Tast crowds of men of all classes, but likewise distributed 
immense sums among beggars and poor people,t who, for the 

* ApaTt from erroneoiiH popuJ^r notiaas, which in this age of 
depravity are connpted by Tanity, the Hindoo Shaatra, be it men- 
tioned to its credit, aboniids ia explicit injunctions on tbe Bubjeot ot 
a funeral ceremouy. pveEi^ribiug VHrious waye scconiiug to the pecu- 
liar cIrourastaDce9 of tbe parties. From au expeuditure of lakhs and 
lakbe of rupees donri to a mere triSc, ib cau be perfoimed with the 
Qltimate prospect of equal merit. It is stated in the holy Shastra 
that the god Itamchandra considered himself purified (for b Hindoo 
under mourning is held unclean until the faneral ceremony is per- 
formed) by offering to the manes of his ancestors simple balls of 
sand, called piadai. on the bank of Che holy stream. In these days a 
poor man ia held sanutjtied, or ahsolved from tliia religious respon- 
eibilitj, by making a tilokanchan Sh-iddka, or offering a small quantity 
of rice, tilieed, and a few fruits, and feeding only one Brahman, kU 
which would not cost more than four rupees. 

t At the ShcMdhait of Itaja ^'abakriehna, Kimai Cbaran Mallik, ■ 
B&mdolal Duy, very near IUO,UOO beggars were said to have ai 
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sake of onG rupee, walked a diatance of perhaps thirty miles, 
bringing with them their little children in order to increase 
their numerical strength. Although now-a-daja the authorities 
do not sanction such a tumultuous gathering, or tolerate Huch & 
nuisance, oftentimes attended with fatal accidents, uo Shrdddha 
of any note takes place without the assemblage of a large 
number of beggars and paupers, who receive from two to four 

After the twentieth day, the Sbn, accompanied by a Brilmiaii 
and a servant who carries a small carjiet for the Babu to 
ait on, walks barefooted to the house of every one of his rela- 
tions, friends, and neighbours, to announce personally that 
the Skr&ddka is to take place on such a day, — ;. e., on the 
thirty-first day after the death, and to request that thoy will 
honour him with their presence and see that the ceremony is 
properly performed, adding such other comphmentary words 
as the occasion au^ests. This ceremooious visit is caUed 
iowtald, and those who are visited return the compliment 
in due tima The practice is deserving of commendation, 
inasmuch as it manifests a grateful respect for the memory of 
one to whom he is indebted for hia being. Precisely on the 
thirtieth day, the son and other near relatives shave, cut their 
nails, and put on new clothes again, giving the old clothes to 
the barber. Meantime invitations are sent round to the 
Brihmans as well as to the Sudras, requesting the favor of 
their presence at the Sabhd, or assembly, on the morning of the 
Skrddd/ia, and at the feast on the following day or days. On the 
thirty-first day, early in the morning, the son, accompanied by 

together. This ni()c1e of charity is much diBcountenaaced now, and 
better sjatems are sdopCed for the oatansible gratiGcatioa of generous 
propensities. The Dietrict Charitable Society should have a prefer- 
ence in every case. Instead of making a, great noise by Bomiil ot 
tnuDptt. and raJMiog an ephemeral name from vain gloriooa motives, 
it is far wixer thut a i)ermuucnt provision Hhonid be made for the 
relief of mifferiug humuuitj. 
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the (^ci&ting priest, goe« to the riTer-«de, botbes aod perfonnB 
a prelimiuoiy rit«B. Here the rofmebk^ &ad Uutirdm* 
(religious mendicants), who wati^ these things just as cIoBsly 
•e a Tulture watches a carcase, give him a gentle bint about 
their rights, &nd follow him to the bouse, waiting outside for 
their share of the articles offered to the manes of the deceased. 
In fonner days, when the Police were not half so vi^Umt as 
they now are, thf»c men were so troublesome and boisteroos 
that for two days successively they would continue to shout 
and roar, and proclaim to the passers by tlutt the deceased 
would never be able to enter Boyhanta, or paradise, and that 
bis soul would bum in bell-fire until their demauds were 
satisfied. Partly fi*om shame, but more &»ni a desire to avoid 
mch a boisterous, unseemly scene, the son is forced 
and satisfy them in the best way he can. 

As the style of living among the Hindoos has of late 
rather espenaive, and the potent infliieuce of vaaity^ — purely 
the result of an artificial state of society — «ierta its pressure 
even on this mournful occasion, the son, if he be welt-to^o in 
the world, spends from five to six thousand rupees on aShrdiidha, 
the richer more. Ue has to provide for the a^iparently solenw 
purpose the following silver uteusHs, wz. ; — ffhard, ffdrnt, 
thdld, bdid, bati, rayHb, ffaplash (glass), besides couch, bedding, 
shawls, broadcloth, a large lot of brass utensils and hard cash 
in silver, all which go to pay Br&hmans and Pandits, who have 
been invited. The wanii^ ascendency of this privileged class 
is strikingly manifest on an occasion of this uatura For one 
or two rupees they will clamour and scramble, and unblush~ 
ingly indulge in all manner of fulsome adulation of the party 
that invited them.* 

The Pandits of the country, however learned they may be in 
classical lore, and endowed with If^cal acumen, are very much 



* The appeanuice of Brabmaas on such occssioua presents x ladi> 
orouB miiture of the loaciieii and the ragged, esliibiting the insolenoa 
of high cosLg aud the low criugo of poverty. 
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wanting in the rulea of polished life. The maimer iu which 
they display their profoaud leaguing ia alike puerile and ludi- 
croTiB. History does hot furuish us with aufficieut data regard- 
ing their couduct iu ancient days. As far as research or 
investigation has elucidated the point, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the ascendency of the BrAhmans was bnilt on the 
ignorance of the people ; and there is a very strong probabi- 
lity that there was a secret coalitioa between the priests and the 
rulers for the purpose of keeping the groat mass of the nation in 
a state of perpetual darkness and aubjection, the people beiug 
oftentimes content with the barter of " solid pudding against 
empty praise." But the progress of enlightenment is so irre- 
sistible that the strongest bulwark of secret compact for the 
couseryatiou of unnatural BrShmauical authority must, as it 
should, ennoble into dust. It would be a great inj ustioe to deny 
that, amoug these Brahmaus, there were some justly distinguished 
for their profound erudition and saintly lives ; they displayed 
a piety, a zeal, a constant and passionate devotion to their 
faith, which contrast strangely enough with the profligacy and 
worldliness of the present ecclesiastics. 

The Pandits of the present day, when they assemble at a 
Skrdddha — and that is considered a fit arena for discussion — 
generally engage in some controversy, the bone of contention 
being a debatable point in grammar, logic, metaphysics, or theo- 
logy. They love to indulge in sentimental transcendentahsm, 
as if utterly uuoonacious of the matter-of-fact tendency of the 
age we live in. A strong desire to display their deep learning 
and high classical acquirements in Sanskrit, not sometimes 
unmixed with a contemptible degree of affectatiou, insensibly 
leads them to violate the fundamental laws of decorum. When 
two or more Pandits wrangle, the warmth of debate gradually 
draws them nearer and closer to each other, until from sober, 
solid argumentation, they descend to the argumeTUum ad igno- 
rftniiam if not to the argaTiientum. ad baculum. Their taking a 
pinch of Buu^ the quick movement of their hands, the almt 
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involuiitiuy looseiiiug of their garment, which consists ot a 
single dhtiti aud dobjd oftcu put rouud the neck, the vehe- 
meut tone iu which they conduct a liiscussiou, the utter want 
of atteiitinu to each other's argumenta, aud their constant 
divergence from the main point whence they started, throw 
a serio-comic tur over the scene which a Dave Garsoa alone 
could imitate. They do not know what candour is ; they are 
immovable in their own opinion ; aud scarcely anything could 
conquer their dogged obstinacy iu their own argument, how- 
ever fallacious it may he. They are as prodigal in the quota- 
tion of specious tests iu support of their own particular thesis^ 
as they are obstinately deiif to the sound logical view of an 
opiwnent Brihmanical learning is certainly uttered iu "great 
awarths " which, like polished pebbles, are sometimes mistaken 
for diamonds. The way in which the disputants give flavour 
to their arguments is quite a study in the art of droppiug 
meanings. The destmctiou of the old husks, and the trans- 
parent sophistries of the disputatious firahmaus, is one of tbe 
great triumphs chieved by the rapid diSiiaion of Westoa 
knowledge. 

When engaged in an animated discussion, these Pandits 
will not desist until they are separated by their other learned 
friends of the faculty. Some of them are very learned in the 
Shastra, especially in Smrili, on which a dispute often hangs ; 
but they have very little pretension to the calm and dispassion- 
ate discussion of a subject. Cogency of argument ia almost 
invariably lost in the vehemence of declamation and in the 
utterance of uumeaning patter. Their arguments are not 
like Lord Beaconsfield's speeches, — a little labored and la.by- 
rlnthiue at fin^t, but soon working themselves clear and be- 
coming amusing aud sngacioua. l^t it not be understood 
from this that the literature of the language (Sanskrit) in 
which they speak ia destitute of sound logic, as Mr. James 
Mill would have his readers believa It is certaiuly deficient 
in science aud the correct principles of natural philosophy, 
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aa developed by modem discoveries ; but the elegnuce of its 
diction, the beautiful [loetioal imagery in which it abounds, 
the sound moral doctrines which it iuculcates, the force of 
argument by which it is diatiuguished, and the elevated ideaa 
which its original system of theology unfolds, afford no good 
reason why it should not be stamped with the dignity and 
importance of a claastoal language, and why " the deep stu- 
dents of it should not eujoy aome of the honors and estima- 
tion conferred by the world on those who have established a 
name for au erudite acquaintance with Latin and Greek." If 
the respective merits of all the classical languages are properly 
estimated, it ia not too much to aay that the Sanskrit language 
will in no way suffer by the oorapariaon ; though, as history 
abundantly testifies, it labored under aJl the adverse circum- 
stances of mighty political chaugea and convulsions, no less 
than the intolerant bigotry of many of the Moslem conquerors, 
whose imsparing devastations have destroyed aome of the beat 
specimens of Sanskrit oompoaition. " When our princes were 
ill exile," says a celebrated Hindoo writer, " driven from hold 
to hold, and compelled to dwell in the clefts of the mountains, 
often doubtful whether they would not bo forced to abandon 
the very meal preparing for them, was that a time to think of 
historical records," aud we should say, of literary excellence 1 
The deep and laborious researches of Sir William Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Macuaghten, Wilson, Wilkins, and a host of other dia- 
tioguished German and French savants, have, in a great mea- 
sure, brought to light the hidden treasures of the Sanskrit 
language. 

From eight o'clock in the morning to two o'clock in the after- 
noon the house where a skrdddka is going on ia crammed to 
suffocation. A large awning covera the open space of the 
courtyard, preventing the free access of air ; carpets and aat- 
terangees are spread on the ground for the Kayasthas and other 
castes to sit on, while the BrShmans and Pandits, by way of 
precedence, take their seats on the raised Tlidkurddlan, or 
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place of worship. The couch-cot with bedding, and the dd^ 
consisting of silver and brass utensils enumerated before, with 
a silver salver filled with rupees, are arranged iu a straight 
liae opposite the audieuco, leaving a little opeu space for kUta- 
wet, or bauds of male or female singers and musicians, whioh 
form the necessary accompaniment of a e/irdddha, for the pur- 
pose of imparting solemnity to the scene. Three or four doora 
keepers guard the eutrance, so that no intruders may entm 
and create a disturbance. The guests begin to come i 
eight, and are courteously asked to take their appropriate seatSf 
Brabmans with Brahmans, and Kayastlias with Kayasthaa;.' 
the servants in waiting serve them with hukka and tobacco,* 
those given to the Brahmans having a thread or string fastened' 
at the top for the sake of distinction. The Kayasthas and 
other guests are seen constantly going in and coming ont, but 
mdst of the Brahmans stick to their places until the funeral 
ceremony is completed. The current topics of the day form 
the subject of conversation, while the hukka goes round tho 
assembly with groat preoision and punctuality. The femala- 
relatives are brought in covered palkis, as has been described 
before, by a separate entrance, shut out from the gaze of tha 
males. But as this is a mourning scene, their naturally cheer- 
ful spirit gives way to condolence and sympathy. Excessive 

* The Hindooa are no much accastDmed bo amokiD^ that) it haS' 
almost become a necesiiiarj' of life. At a reoeption it is the Qcat thingj 
required. The practice is regulated by rales of etiquette, so that a 
foung'ei brother is not permitted to amoke in tbe presence of his 
elder brother or his ancle. Even among' the reformed Hiudoos, I 
huve seen two brothecB eat and drink together at the eama table i 
Qaropean style, but wheQ the diuuer was orer, the younger brothw 
would, on no aocouut, smoke in the presence of his elder brother ; if hsj 
did, he woald be iasUatly voted bayiidab, or one wantiag- io tbe rul» 
of good breeding. Tbe observance of this etiquette, however, is 
fined only to tbe high-oaste people ; among' the lower orders, i 
tmokes before bis father with the same Froedom as if he were taking 
bis orilinary meal. 
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grief does not allow the mother and the wife of tho deceased 
to take an active part in the meiancholy proceedings of the 
day J thoy generally stay aloof in a separate room, and 
are perhaps heard to mourn or cry. The very sight of the 
mourning ofFeringa, instead of affording any consolation, only 
rekindles the flame of sorrow, and pnxlnces a train of thoughts 
ill keeping with the commemoration of the sad event. Sisters 
of a congenial spirit try to soothe them by precepts and 
examples ; but their admonition and condolence prove in the 
main unavailing. The appearance of a new face revives the 
sad emotions of the heart. Nothing can dispel from the 
mind of a disconsolate mother or wife the gloomy thought 
of her bereavement, and the stUl more gloomy idea of 
a perpetual widowhood. The olang of khole and karatal 
(musical instnimenta), which is fitted from its very dissonance 
to drive away the ghost and kill the living, falls doubly 
grating on her ears ; while the fond endearments of Jaiodu, 
the mother of Krishna, rehearsed by the singers in the outer 
courtyard, but aggravate her grief the more. Weak and 
tender-hearted by nature, she gradually sinks under the 
overwhelming load of despondency, and raising her hand to 
her forehead moumfuUy esclaims, " has Fate reserved all this 
for me ? " In suuh cases, there is appropriateness in silence. 

About ten o'clock the son begins to perform the rite of the 
funeral obsequies, first asking the permission of the Brihmans 
and the assembled guoata to do so. The officiating priest 
reads the formidaa, he repeating them, It must be noticed 
here that, tenacious as the Hindoos are in respect of the 
distinction of caste^ they do not scruple to invite the lower 
orders on such an occasion ; but they will not mis with them 
at the time of eatiug. The Dalapati, or head of the party, 
makes his appearance about this time. When he enters the 
house, all other guests then present, except the Brihmana, 
rise to their feet as a token of respect for his position, and 
do not resume their seats until he site down. For this 
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diBtinction or honor a Dalapati has to spend an immensa Biua 1 
of money, to which reference haa already been made. 
appearance aervea as a signal for the performance of the rite 
called m&l& chaTidan, or the diati-ibution of garlands and san- 
dal paste, among the asacmblod multitude. As a matter of 
course, the Brihmans, by way of pre-eminence, receive the first 
garland, and after them the Dalapati obtains the same 
honor, and then the Kulins' and other guests, according to 
rank. Where there is no Dalapati, the firet garland is put 

• The following anecdote illastrating the vei'y great honor aheirn 
to flrat-olaoa Kulins, will, I trnst, not be conaidered out of plnoe : — 

When the late B^ja Rajkrishua Bahadur, of Calcutta, had to per- 
form the Skrad, or fuueral oecemooy, of his illuatriou3 father, the 
late Maharaja Nabakrishna (the ceremunj was eaid to have cost 
about five lakhB of rupees, or £50,000,), he had to invite aloiost nil 
the celebrated Kulins of Bengal at cousiderable expense. On the 
da; of the Shrad, those who were invited assembled at hia mansion 
in Sobhi-B^iUlr ; when all ej^es were dazzled at the uupaialleled 
maguificenee of the scene, diflplajing a gorgeous array of gold, silver, 
and brass utensijs for presents to Br£,hmans, eiclaeive of larg'e sums 
of money, Cashmere shawls, broadcloth, io. After the performance 
of the ceremony, aa la usual on auch occasions, the distribution of 
garlands and sandal-paata had to be gone through. The whole of the 
splendid assemblage had been watching with intenee auxiety as to 
who should get 'ihejirst garland — the highest respect shewn, accord- 
ing to precedence of rank, to the^r.i( Kuliu present. Thia is a very 
knotty point in a large assemblage to which all orders of Kulins 
have been brought together. The bouor was eagerly contested 
and coveted by many, but at length a voice from a corner loudly 
proclaimed to the following effect : " Pat the garland on mj 
elephantiasis," laying bare and stretching out hia right leg at the 
same time, and thus suiting the action to the word. The attention of 
the assembled multitude was immediately turned in that direotion ; 
and to the amazement of all, the garland bad to be put round the 
neck of the very man who shouted from the corner, because by a 
general consensus he was pronounced to be the first Knlin then pre- 
sent. But such artiScial and demoralizing distinctions, having n 
foundation in solid, sterhng merit, are fast falling, as they should, 
Into disrepute. 
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round the iieok of a boy, at which no one can take any offence, 
and afterwardB they are distributed indiscriminately. 

Meantime the aon is engaged in the perfonnance of the 
ceremony, while the bands of singers quarrel with one another 
for the privilege of entertaining the audience with their songs, 
which renders confusion worse confounded. Female siugers of 
queationable Tiri:ue are now more in favor than their male 
rivals, which is an unerring proof of the degeneriioy of the 
age. Only one band is formally engaged, but thirty bands 
may come of their own accord, quite uninvited. The dis- 
appointed ones generally get from two to four rupees each ; 
but the party retained get much more, as the rich guests who 
come in make them presents, besides what they obtain from 
the family retaining them. 

About one in the afternoon, the ceremony ia brought to 
a close, and the assembled multitudes begin to disperse. 
Those who have to attend their offices leave earlier, but 
not without offering the eomplimouta snited to the gravity 
of the occasion. Some of the Brdhmana remain behind to 
receive their customary bidai, or gift. According to their 
reputation for learning they obtain their rewards. The first 
in the list gets, in ordinary cases, about five rupees in 
cash, and one brass pot, valued at four or five rupees ; the 
aecond and third, in proportion ; and the rest, say, from one 
to two rupees ea«h, in addition to a braaa utensiL The silver 
utensils, of which the goroskes are niade, arc afterwards cut and 
allotted to the Brahmans according to their status in the 
repubhc of letters. The Guru, or spiritual guide, and the 
PuTohit, or officiating priest, being the moat interested parties, 
generally carry off the lion'a share. So great ia their cupidity 
that the one disputes the right of the other aa to the amount 
of reward they are respectively entitled to. As a matter of 
course, the Gunt, from his spiritual ascendency, manages to 
oarry off the highest prize. The distribution of rewards 
among the Brahmans and Pandits, of different degrees of 
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aoholarly attainments, ia a rather thauklesa task. In com 
with other human beings, they are seldom satisfied, especially 
when the question is one of rupeesj annag, and pie. Each s< 
higher Talue on bis own descent and learning, undervaluing ti 
wortb of bis compeers. The voice of tho President, who has ec 
a knotty question to solve, decides their fate ; but it is seldos 
that a classification of this nature results in general satisfactioi 
As these Pandits, or rather professors, ealled Adhaypdki, i 
not eat in the house of Sudrat, they, each of them, receinj 
in addition to their reward in money and kind, a small quantif 
of sweetmeats and sugar, say about two pounds in 
of aehmany jalpdn, or fried, and prepared food, 
day, in the afternoon, one can see numbers of such Brahmans 
walking through the native part of the city, witb an earthen 
plate of sweetmeats in one hand and a brass pot in the other, 
the fruits of their day's labor. Such gains being quite 
precarious, the annual sum total they derive from this source 
is often quite inadequate to their support and that of the 
chatusp&ti, or school, they keep. Hence many such institu- 
tions for the c\dtivation of Sanskrit have been abandoned for 
want of sufficient encouragement, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the sons and grandsons of these Erahmans have taken 
to secular occupations, quite incompatible with tho spirit of 
the Shfiatra. In the halcyon days of Hindoo sovereignty, 
when Brahmanical learning was in the ascendant, and ridvd 
religious endowments were freely made for the support of t 
hierarchy,* as well from the influence of vanity as from th«^ 
compunctions of a death-bed repentance, such chatuspitit ' 
annually sent forth many a brilliant scholar, — the pride of his j 
teacher and the ornament of his country. But the fact thatu 
English education is now the only passport to honor and emolttJ 
ments has necessarily proved a hindrance to the estensiv* 

• Mnnn commandfl,— " Should the king he near his end, througij 
Bome incurable diBeace, he must bestow uu the priests all his riohesj 
acoumolated from legal Hnei." 
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culture of Brdhraanieal eniditioii. The Uiiiversitj curriculum, 
however, under the present OoTamment, embraces a system 
irell caloulated to remoye the reproach. 

The day following the funeral ceremony is spent in giving 
nu entertainment to the Brahmans, without which Hindoo 
ciinnot regain his former purity. About twelye, they begin to 
iissemble, aud when the number reaches two or three hundred, 
jLuadmns, or graaa seats, in long straight rows, are arranged for 
them in the epaciouB courtyard ; and, as Hindoos use nothing 
but green plantain leaves for plates on such grand occa* 
sions, each guest ia provided with a square piece of a leaf 
on which are placed the fruits of the season, ghee-fried 
hickis and kac/mries, and several sorts of sweetmeats in 
earthen plates, for which there are no English names. In 
spite of the utmost vigilance of door-keepers and others, in- 
truders in decent dress frequently enter the premises and sit 
down to oat with the respectable Brahmans ; but should such 
a character bo found out, steps are instantly taken to oust 
hiiQ, On a grand occasion, some such unpleasant cases are 
sure to occur. There are loafers among Hindoos as there are 
among Europeans. These men, whom misfortune or crime 
has reduced to the last state of poverty, are prepared to i>ut 
up with any amount of insult so long as -they have their fill. 
When a Hindoo makes a calculation as to the expense of an 
entertainment at a SkrAd or marriage — both grand occasions, 
he is constrained to double or treble his quantum of supply, 
that he may be enabled to meet such a contingency without 
any inconvenience. The practice referred to is a most dis- 
reputable one, and only befits a people not far above the level 
of a nomad tribe. Even some of the Brahmans' who are 

• To prtBarve order and avoid aacli unaeemly practicea, a wealthy 
Baboo— tlie lato Durgaram Ear — when he icvited a number of 
Bralimaiis, allotted to each, peraou two separate rations, ono oa a plan- 
tain leaf for eating on tlie spot, aod another io an earthen hainhj 
or pot, for carrjing home for the absent memberfl ot hia family. 
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The next da;, a nmnar eoteitainment is gireo to I 
Kfijraathas and oUier dasaea, which is accompanied hy t 
■ante noiae, coufiiHon, and tumult that characterized the entep- 
taimnent givm on the prcTioos d»y. The sober aod qaiet 
eiijt^mcnla of life, which have a tendency to eiiliTen the noitid, 
can Bcldom be expected in a Hindoo bouae at the time (/ 
a ShrdJ, where bU ia golemal, confoston and diaonleir. When 
dinner is announced, a regular Bciamble takes place; the 
rude and the luiiuTiied occupy thejfrtt seats, to the exdnsion 
of the genteel and respectable ; and when the eatables aze 
lieginning to be scrrcd, the indecent cries of " bring Ivdii, 
bring kackarie, bring tarhari," and so on, are heard &om 
these guests, ever>' now and again, much to the disturtiance 
of the iiolite and the discreet. 

The day following is called the niatnlAanga, or the day 
on which the son is allowed to break the ntlea of mouming 
after one month. In the morning the band of singers pre- 
viously retained come aud treat the family to sougs of Krishna 
taking care to select pieces which are most pathetic and heart- 
rending, liofittiug the moumfnl occasion of a very heavy 
domestic berefLvement The singing continues till twelve or 
one o'clock, and some people seem to be so deeply affected that 
they actually shed tears, and forget for a while their worldly 
oarea and auxietics. When the sougs ore finished, the son and 
his nearest reliitivea, rubbing their bodies with oil and turmeric, 

Even Cliin exoelleot arrangemenb failed to BatJaf; the greedy cravingB 
of tlje voracious BiahmimB. As a dera'wr retort, be at last anbatitated 
raih fur ealiiblei, wliicb was certainly a straage wh; of satisfjinc 
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remove tho hrisaAdi ou their shoulders from the house to Bome 
pLaoe near. A hole ia made in the ground, and the brUakdt 
(a painted log of wood about six feet high), with an ox carved 
ou the top, &0., is set up in it ; after this they all bathe aud 
return home. The singers are dismissed with presents of 
niouej, clothes, and food. 

The son then sits down to a dinner with bis nearest blood 
relation, aud this ia the Jirit day that he leaves his kalbiskee diet 
after a mouth's mourning, and takes to the use offish and other 
Hindoo dishes. He is also allowed to change his mouming dresa 
aud put on shoes, after having made a present of a pair to a 
Brahman ; is unfettered from the restrictions imposed on him 
from the enjoyment of his coujugal felicity ; and, in short, he ia 
permitted to revert to his former mode of living in every respecL 
As the entertainment this time consists of vqj'aii, made up 
of rice and curries, and not jatp&Ti, made up of Iwkh and 
sweetmeats, a comparatively small number of guests assem- 
ble on the occasion,* and the loafers and intruders exhibit 
tt very diminished proportion. Kven on such occasions, one 
* There ia a vast difference between a vi^on and a Jalpdit dinner. 
If there be a thoosaad g'ueets at the latter, at the moet there wonld 
be ouly three hundred at the former, as none but the nearest celativea 
and friends will conJesoend to take rice (uuii), which ia almost akin 
to one and the same clanship ; whereas, in a Jal/iAn, not only the 
members of the same caste, bat even, those of the inferior orders, are 
tacitly permitted to partake of the same entertaiument, without 
tarnishing' the honor of the aristocratic classes. 
The followiug anecdote will, I hope, prove interesting : — 
At the marriage procession of a washerman, confessedly very low 
in the category of caste, two Kayasthas (writer caate) joined icon the 
road io the hope of getting' a hearty jaipon dinner; but lo I when, 
after tho nuptial rites were over, rice and curries were brought oat 
for the guests, the two Kdijanthas, who sat down with the rest of the 
company, tried to eacapa unnoticed ; baoause if they ate rioe at a 
wasbermau's, they were aure to lose their caste, bat the host would aot 
let them go awaj without dinner. They at laat told the truth, asked 
forgiveness, and were then allowed to leave the house. To each dis- 
appoiutmeatd unfortunate iatriiders are aometimes aubjectud. 
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con alwaja tell trotn a distance that there is a feast 

on at euoh a house, from the noise it ia invariably att«iidi 

'vith. 

Having described above the details connected with the 
funeral ceremony, I will now endeavour to give au account 
one or two of the most celebrated Shrads that have talien 
place in Bengal since the battle of Plasaey, premising thati 
everything which shall be said on the subject is derived cbieflyj 
from hearsay, aa no authentic historical records have come 
down to us. The first and most celebrated Slir&d was that 
performed by Dewan Ganga Gobind Singh* on the occasion of 
his mother's death. It was performed on so lai^e a scale that 
he caused reservoirs to bo made which were filled with ghee 
and oil ; immense heaps of rico, flour and dcdl were piled on 
the ground. Several large rooms were quite filled with sweet- 
meats of all aorta. Mountains of earthen pots and firewood 
were stacked on theraaidin. Hundreds of Brahman cooks and 
confectioners were constantly at work to provide victuals for 
the enormous concourse of people. Silver and brass utenaila 
of all kinds were arranged in pyramids. Hundreda of cowohea 
with bedding were placed before the Sahkd (assembly). Ele- 
phants richly caparisoned with silver trappings formed presenta 
to Brahmans. Tens of thoasauds of silver coins bearing the 
stamp of Shah AUum were placed on massive silver plates. 
And to crown the whole, thousands of learned Pandita from all 
parts of the country congregated together to impart a religious 
solemnity to the spectacle. AE these preparations lent a 
grandeur to the scene, which was in the highest degree impos- 
ing. Countless myrjada of beggars from the most distant piartB 
of the Province assembled together, and they were not only fed 

• The ancestot and fonnder of the ptaaont Paikp4i:S Kaj Family. 
The well-known Niiid Bdbu, about whose Helf-daoial eleewherB ia 
mentioneil. in .'Scd or 4tli in descent {rom the above-named Dewnn, and | 
the great grandfather of the present (lSS3)liviug raembera of t 
tuaiXj. The ohocitable Bpirit is inherent in the family. 
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for weeka at the expense of the Dewan, but were diamiHsed 
with preaeots of money, clothea, and food, with the moat enthu- 
siastic hoiannas on their lips. For more than two mouths the. 
diatribution of alms and preaeuts lasted ; and what was the 
moat praiseworthy feature iu the affair was the Joh-hke pati- 
ence of the Dewan, whose charity flowed like the rushing tide 
of the holy Ganges, on the banks of which he presented offer- 
ings to the manes of his ancestors. Some of the Adkyapaks, or 
Professors, obtained as much as one thousand rupees each in 
cash ; and gold and silver articles, or rather fragments of the 
same, to a considerable value. Besides these magnificent 
honorariums, the whole of their travelling and lodging expenses 
were defrayed by the DeWan, who was reputed to be so rich 
that, like Croesus of old, he did not know how rduch he was 
worth. The expenses of the Shrdd have been variously estimated 
at between ten and twelve lokha of rupees. The result of this 
truly extravagant expeuditure was widespread fame, and the 
name of the donor is still cherished with grateful remem- 
brance. 

The next Shrdd of importance was that of Maharaja 
Nabakrislma Bahadur, of Sobhi-bazar, Calcutta. His son, 
Raja Rajkrishna, performed the Skr&d, which, to this day, stands 
unrivalled in this city. Four sets of gold, and sixty-four seta 
of silver, utensils described before, amounting in value to near 
a lakh of rupees, were given on the occasion. Such para- 
phernalia go by the name of d&itsdyar, or " gift like the sea," 
Besides these presents in money to Briihmaiis, upwards of two 
lakhs of rupees were given to the poor. 

If these immense sums of money had been invested for the 
permanent support of a charitable institution, it would 
have done incalculable good to society. But then there was 
no regularly organized system of public charity, nor had the 
people any idea of it Such immense sums were spent mostly 
for religious purposes, according to the prevailing notions of 
the age. Tanks, reservoirs, flights of steps on the banks of 
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the rivers,* fine rows of trees, stone buildings, or choultries for ( 
travellers, at every three milea affording a grateful shelter 
throughout the country, wore among the works of public 
utility constructed by the charitably disposed. 

* In the aocred city of Ben&res vast Bums of money bod been sank 
in building GhatB, with magiiificeDt flights of ateps, Btretcliing from 
the bank to the verj edge of the water at ebb-tide, affording great 
convenience to the people both for religions and domestic pnrposeB, 
bat the Btroug curreut of tlie Btraam in the mouths of Angust, 
September, and October has pUjed sad havoc with the maHonrj, 
Scarcely & Biugle Gbat exists in a complete state of preservation. 
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SATI, OR THE IMMOLATION OF HINDOO 
WIDOWS. 

FIFTY years ago, when the British Government wna en- 
deavouring to oonsolidatc its power in the Eaa^, and when 
the religious prejudices of the Natives wore alite tolerated 
and respected, there arose a great man in Bengal, who was 
destined by Providence to work a mighty revolution in 
their sooiul, moral, and inteUectnal condition. That groat 
man wiw Rdmiuohan Uoy, the pioneer of Hindoo enlighten- 
ment. Having early enriched his mind with European find 
Eiiatem erudition, he soon rose, by his energy, to a degree of 
eminence and usefulneeia which afterwards marked his ciiroor 
as a dtstingnished reformer and a benevolent philanthropist. 
He was emphatically an oasis in this sterile land — a solitary 
example of a highly cultivated mind among many millions of 
men grovelling in ignorance. To his indefatigable exertions 
wo are indebted for the abolition of the inhuman practice of 
Sati, the very name of which evokes a natural shrinking, 
Bnd which appallingly and suddenly expunged a tender life 
from the earth, and severed the dearest ties of hiunanity. 
This rite was the severest reflection on the satanic character 
of a religion that ignores the first principle of divine law. 
Women are of an impression able nature ; their enthiisiasm is 
easily fanned iuto a flame, and superstition ajid priestcraft took 
advantage of it 

Not content with sending a sick man to the river-side to 
be anffocated and burnt to aahes, a narrow-minded hierarchy 
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lent ita sanction to the destruction of a living creature, 1 
bumiug tiie Hindoo widow with the dead body of 1 
band, tlie fire being kindled perhaps by the hand of one 
whom she had nurtured and suckled in infancy. It is awful 
to contemplate how the finest sensibilities of our nature are 
sometimes blunted by a false faith. 

My apology for dwelling on this painful Bubject, now that 
the primary cause of complaint haa long since been removed 
by a wise Legislature, is no othor than that I was once an 
eye-wituesa of a melimoholy scene of this nature, the dreadftil 
atrocity of which it is impossible even at this distance of time 
to call to mind without horror and dismay. As the tale I am 
going to relate is founded iu real life, ita truthfulness may be 
thoroughly relied upon. 

When I waa a little boy reading in a PiiUdld at home, my 
attention was one morning roused by hearing from my mother 
that my aunt was " going as a Sati." The word waa theu 
scarcely intelligible to mo. I pondered and thought over and 
over again in my mind what could the word ' Sati ' mean. 
Being unable to solve the problem, I asked my mother for au 
explanation ; she, with teara in her eyes, told me that my 
aunt (living in tho next house) was " going to eat fire." 
Instantly I felt a strong curiosity to see tho thing with my 
eyes, still laboring under a misconception as to what the 
reality could bo. I had then no distinct notion that life would 
be at once annihilated. I never thought for a moment that 
I waa going to lose my dear aunt for ever. My mind was 
quite unsettled, and I felt an irresistible desire to look into J 
the thing more minutely. I ran down to my annt'a room, and.] 
/"what should I see there, but a group of sombre complexionedj 
/ women with my aunt in the middle. I liave yet, after fifiyl 
years, a vivid reoollectiou of what I then saw in the room.' f 
My aunt waa dressed in a red silk sari with all tho < 
\ on her cerson; her forehead daubed with a very thick c 
linditr, or vermillion ; her feet painted red with dUi; ahi 
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chewing a mouthful of betel ; and a bright lamp waa bumiug , 
before her. She waa evideutly wrapt in au ecstaoy of devotion, i; j 
oftmest in all ahe did, quite calm and compoaod as if nothing J/ 
important was to happen. In short, she was then at her 
matins, anKioualy awaiting the hour when this mortal coil 
sliould be put off. My uncle was lying a corpse in the fuijoin-\ 
ing room. It appeared to me that all the women aaaembled \\ 
were admiring the virtue and fortitude of my aunt Some / 
were hcking the betel out of her month, some touching her 
forehead in order to have a httle of the dndur, or vermillion ; 
while not a few, falling before her feet, expresaed a fond hope 1 
that they might possess a small particle of her virtue. AnaidatY 
all theae aurrouadiugs, what surprised me most waa my aunt's \ 
atretohmg out one of her haoda, at the bidding of an old Brah- ^ 
man woman, and holding a finger right over the wick of the I i 
burning lamp for a few seconds until it waa scorched, and I / 
forcibly withdrawn by the old lady who bade her do ao in n 
order to teat the firmneaa of her mind. The perfect compoaure / 
with which she underwent this 6ery ordeal fully convinced all / 
that she waa a real Sati, fit to abide with her husband in Boi/^ 
Aitrnfai, paradise. Nobody could notice any change iu her counte- 
nance or resolution after she had gone through thia painful triaL 

It was about eleven o'clock when preparations were malej 
for the removal of the corpse of my nncle to the Ghat It 
was a email mourning procession, nearly thirty persons, all of 
respectable familiea, volunteered to carry the dead body alter- 
nately on their shoidders. The body waa laid on a ck&rpoy A 
my aunt followed it, not iu a closed but in an open Palki. She \ 
was unveiled, and regardless of the conaequencea of a public I 
exposure, ahe waa, in a manner, dead to the esteraal world.-/ 
The delicate sense of shame ao characteristic of Hindoo females 
waa entirely suppressed in her boaom. In truth, she 
evidently longing for the hour when her spirit and that 
of her husband should meet together and dwell in heaven. 
She had a tuUi mdld (string of basil beads) in her right 
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Iiand, wliich she was telling ; and she seemed to eayrj 
the shouU of " Hari, Hari-lxite " with perfect serenity of 
mind. How can we account for the Blrange pheaommiaii 
that a sentient being, in a state of foil consciousness, was 
ready to smrender at the feet of " Hari " the last spade 
of life for ever, without a murmur, a sigh, or a tear t A 
deep, sincere religious faith, which servea as a sheetanchor 
to the soul amidst the storms of life, caa alone unriddle the 
enigma, and disarm death of its terrors. We reached Nimtalli 
Ghit about twelve ; and after staying there for about ten to 
fifteen minnt«s, sprinkling the holy water on the dead body, all 
proceeded slowly to Kultallu lihat, about three miles north 
of Nimtalla. On arriviug at the destination, which was the 
dreary abode of Hindoo undertakers, solitary and lonesome^ 
the Police Dan^h, who was also a Hindoo, came to the spot 
and closely eiamined my aunt in various ways attempting, if 
possible, to induce her to change her mind ; but she^ like Jku 
of Arc, was resolute and determined ; she gave an uneqiiivoc^ 
reply to the efiect that " such was her predestination, and 
that Hari had summoned her and her husband into the 
Boykanta. " The Darogah, amazed at the firmness of her 
mind, staid at the Ghat to watch the proceedings, while 
preparatious were being mode for a funeral pile, which con- 
sisted of dry firewood, faggots, pitch, with a lot of sandalwood, 
ghee, ita, in it to impart a fragrant odour to the air. Half a 
dozen bamboos or sticks were also procured, the use of which 
we afterwards saw and underetood. We little boys were 
ordered to stand aloof The Mai'vyepora Brahman (priest \ 
who officiates on such occasions) came and read a few- 1 
mantrac. or incantations. The dead body wrapped in 
f clothes being placed on the pyre, my aunt 
J to walk seven times round it, which she did while strewi 
' flowers, cowries (shells), and parched rice on the groond. 
struck me at the time that, at every aucceai 
tion, her strength and presence of mind failed ; whereupon ti 
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Darogah stepped forward once more and endeavoured even at ] 
the laat moment to deter her from her fatal determination. [ 
But she, at the very threshold of ghastly death, in the last / 
hour of expiring life, the fatal torch of Yania (Pluto) before 
her, calmly ascended the funeral pile, and lying down by the 
side of her husband, with one hand imder his head and another 
on his breast, was heard to call, in a half suppressed voice, j 
"Hari, Hari," — a sign of her firm belief in the reahty o^i 
eternal beatituda When she had thus laid herself on the 
funeral pyre, she was instantly covered, or rather choked with 
dry wood, while some stout men with the bamboos held and 
pressed down the pyre, which was by thia time burning fiercely 
on all sides. A great shout of esultation then arose Ironi 
surrounding spectators, till both the dead and living Iwdiea 
wero converted into a handful of dust and ashes. When the 
tragic scene was brought to a close, and the escitement of the 
moment subsided, men and women wept and sobbed, while 
cries and groans of sympathy filled the air. 

If all religions be not regarded as " splendid failures," that 
outlook, into the future, which sustains us amid the manifold 
griefs and agonies of a troublous life, holds out the sure 
hope of a blessed existence hereafter. My auut, Bhagabati 
Dasi, though a victim of superstition, had nevertheless a 
firm, unalterable faith in the merciful dispensations of Hari, 
which prompted her to renounce her life for the salvation of 
her own and her husband's soul, givii^ no heed whatever to 
the importunities of her friends or the admonitions of the 
world. The sincerity of her religions conviction far outweighed 
every other worldly consideration ; and no fear or temptation 
could deter her from hor resolute purpose, despite its singu- 
larly shocking character. It was the depth of a similar religions 
conviction and earnestness of purpose that led Joan of Arc to 
suffer martyrdom on a funeral pile. When asked by the 
esecutioner if she believed iu the reality of her mission 
" Yes," she firmly replied, while the flames were aaeendjn 
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St one tine At eoald Bot beseen. 
bused the qmnil of tk wliolwiiid, aod J«aiD« «bb aeai far 
• ttw motaeats. Sbe gne ooe tenific 07. pwwiwied tk» 
dbum of ietaa, bowed her htad, and tbe ipctit tctanMd to 
GodritogBveit. TTawyCTiiilwd JeMm^thcBaMdofOrtwn;" 
and duu penttwd Ktagabati Dasi, mj umL 

About tbe year 1813, B^mmofaan Boy pofaliAed a poa- 
phkt, in which he very cleariy exposed the bubanms cfaancter 
of the rite of burning widows alive. He was imfartaiiat^ 
backed only by few friends The orthodos party was then ^eiy 
strrrng, and included the most influential and wc&lthy portiaD 
of the Hiadoo conunuiiity. Mahaiajs Tejchandra Bahadur 
of Bunlwan, Bajaa Gopimofaan and Badhakanto B^iiiduis, 
Promotbonath Dey, liaishnabchandni MaUik, Ranunoban 
Mallik and, in fact, the entire ariatocracy of Calcutta, were 
enliated on the side of opposition. The "Sumachar CbandriUi,'' 
the recognized organ of the Dharmo Shabha, edited by Bha- 
blini Charan Banerji, vilified Kammohan Roy as an outcast 
and infidel, and persecuted those who were bold enoi^h ta 1 
avow their sentiments in favour of the abolition of tJuA"! 
inhuman practice. Rimmohun Roy, almost single-handed 9 
encountered this formidable opposition ; he fought for a JQSfrJ 
and righteous but not a popular cause, regardless alike of thftl 
consequences of social persecution and the threats and scoffitl 
of his orthodox counirymen. Patiently, but steadily and 
consistently, he worked his way, until at last, his appeal find- 
ing a responsive echo in a Christian heart, that noble-minded 
Govomor-Genoral — Lord William Beutinck — put a stop to tb»^ 
practice. That eminent statesman had many a confen 
with Uimmohan Roy on the propriety or otherwise of abolii 
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ing this shocking practice. The anti-abolitionists presented a 
memorial to Government, urging that it would be an unjuBti- 
fiable interference with the religious usages of the country. 
That wise Goveruor-G«neral, who was very anxious to preserxe 
in full integrity the ao\emn pledge of Government as to ft 
neutral policy in mattera of religion, consulted the distin- 
guished Orientalist, Mr. H. H. Wilson, on the subject ; and 
finally came to the resolution of abolishing this inhuman 
institution throughout the British dominion in the East. But 
before giving efibct to the resolution, he recorded in a Minute 
that the authoritative abolition of the practice would be an 
outrageous violation of the engagement of the Supreme 
Oovemment. Accordingly hia Lordship observed : " I must 
acknowledge that a similar opinion, aa to the probable escita.- 
tion of a deep distrust of our future intentions, was mentioned 
to me in conversation by that enlightened Native, Rammohan 
Roy, a warm advocate for the abolition of Sati, and of all 
other superstitions and corruptions engrafted on the Hindoo 
religion, which he considers originally to have been a pure 
deism. It was his opinion that the practice might be sup- 
presBod quietly and unobservedly by increasing the difficulties, 
and by the indirect agency of the Police, He apprehended 
that any public enactment would give rise to general appre- 
hension ; that the reasoning would be, while the English were 
contending for power, deemed it politic to allow universal 
toleration and to respect our religion ; but having obtained 
the supremacy, their first act is a violation of their professions ; 
and the nest will probably be, like Mahomedan conquerors, 
to force upon us their own religion," 

The argument urged by Government was as reasonable aa 
its conduct was compatible with its known policy. But it 
must be mentioned to the credit of an enlightened Governi- 
ment, that its generous exertions have effectually healed one 
of the moat shocking wounds inflicted by inhuman superstition 
upon our unhappy country. 




THE subject of our marriage oercmtnios having been deaJt with 
at great length, it oiilj remains to be seen how far a naarried 
life in Bengal is conducive to happiness. The syHtem of early 
marriage that prevails here has been justly conilemued by all 
civilized nations, and it is really a marvel that parties so cap- 
rieiously affianced in early age can live happily together after- 
wards to the eiid of their hvea. The young bride, between ten 
and eleven years of age, geuerally simple, artless, and unlet- 
tered, oveu in the case of a respectable family, is brought up 
almost from her cradle to look upon her future lord with feel- 
ings of extreme submisaiveness. She is a perfect stranger toi 
freedom of action, if not actually to freedom of thoughtl 
When her reasoning faculties are somewhat developed, and she 
grows tired of a monotonous, slavish esistence, she naturally 
Btragglea to be free ; but fat« has otherwise ordained it The 
apartment in wluch she lives, the atmosphere she breathes, 
the mode of life she is enjoined to follow, the society she 
^H^ moves in, and the surroundings by which she is fenced, — all 

^^fe attest the very abnormal restraints to which she is at all hours 

^^H of her life subjected after her marriage. But she cannot abso- 
^^V lutely suppress human nature. With the development of her 
^^H paasioas and desu-es, the fetters of servitude gradually rela^ 
^^B she pants for a littlo freedom, because absolute freedom is 
^^^F denied her by the peculiar conventional rules by which ahe is 
^^^^ governed, and as a necessary consequence of this, she is p^ ] 
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mitted to move about half unveiled within the precinota of 
her secluded domicile. And when she beoomee the mother of 
two or three ohildi-en through the blessing of the goddess 
Skasli, the conventionol restraiuta by degrees give way, uutil 
through her age she beoomea the ginni, or miatresB, of the i 
house, a position which gives a great exti'uaion to her privileges. \ 
She then, in her turn, asaumea the duties and discipline of the 
household, and seeks to correct any little impropriety she sees 
in its inmates. 

An Englishman who is but superficially acquainted with the 
inner life of Hindoo society, is apt to conclude from what is 
stated above that a native woman, hampered by so many res. 
traints, can seldom become happy in the proper sense of the 
word; but however paradoxical this may appear, the reverse J 
is trua She feels quite happy and contented when Providence 
gives her what she values over every other worldly consider- 
ation, — namely, a good husband, and dutiful sons and daughters. 
Brought up in a state of perfect isolation and practically 
confined to restricted thought and action, her happiness is 
necessarily identified with that of a few beings who are near 
and dear to her. Although man-ied when she is scarcely capa- 
ble of thinking and judgiug for herself, yet, through the kin's 
dispensation of an overruling Providence, she is destined in 
most etises to enjoy the blessings of a married life. The rites 
and ceremonies by which she is early united in the bonds of 
wedlock exert little or no influence on her in her maturer 
years. Her love and affection overcomes every difliculty, and 
removes every obstacle in her way. She becomes happy in ) 
spite of the domestic and social restrictions imposed on her \ 
by what Shakespeare calls the "Monster Custom." The 
gravity of the marriage compact is due to the religious incan- 
tations used on the occasion. Though their precise meaning ia 
scarcely understood by either the boy-husband or the girl-wife, 
the influence of conventionalism is so powerful that a few words 
pronounced by the officiating priest serve as absolutely binding 
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on bath to the end of their livea. Nor can it be otherwise. 
Ab they advance in yeare, their mutual love and affection 
cements the bund of union that was ao casually and capri- 
cioualy formed. And even where the individual temiiera, dispo- 
eitiona, habits, and ideas are irreconcilable, as ia sometimeB the 
case, open rupture between the partiea is very rare, if not alto- 
gether impoasible. In respectable families in which a husband' 
is educated and a wife not educated, and moreover ill-tempered* 
a sense of honor and propriety, which is shocked at the slighti 
whisper of scandal, restrains the former from having recoui 
to a separation from the latter, even if he were so diapoa 
Thus we see the very difference in their characters and d 
positions gradually overcome. The law of divorce was i 
known in ibe country before the EngUsh came into it. 1 
fear of scandal, even where there is sufficient justification : 
it, suppresses everything at its incipient stage. 

So great is the value set on female chastity by the Hindo 
that a good wife is regarded as the very emblem of Laksht 
the goddess of wealth and prosperity. Hence the idea of' 
separation from her ia asaooiated with omiuous eonseqnenoe 
When she dies after having lived with her husband for a oo 
Ain number of years, the bereavement ia considered so aerioi 
a calamity that be calls himself "a komeleti man, " meanii 
thereby that the bejug that presided over the household au 
kept everything that was most lovely and loving there hi 
departed. Two of the greatest Bengali milliouaires of tl 
present century — Babua Ramdulal Dey and Matilal Seal- 
used emphaticiilly to say that they were maiuly indebted II 
their colossal fortunes to their wives, who, though unedncat© 
were nevertheless consulted by them in all their importai 
domestic affairs. In the case of both these miUion aires, tl 
eatabliahmeat of alms-houses in the suburbs of Calcutta w) 
the result of (he suggestions of their respective wives. Proi 
thja it ia easy to understand what great importance is attuohc 
\p the advice of good wives in all secular matters cf ex 
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moment. The Hindoos eertaiiily are difFeront from the people 
of the West in their matrimonial rites, but they resemble them 
to a great extent in the genuine love and affeotion between the 
husband and wife so long as they exist. 

There waa, indeed, a time when the alumni of our colleges 
did not regard their wives as they should, by reason of the 
ignorance of the latter, for which they were keenly satirised in 
popular ballads by a well-known Bengali poet ; but such crot- 
chets have long since been given up to pave the way for the 
growth of kindlier feelings and warmer attijchmont. In the first 
transitional state of a people long steeped in ignorance, a revolu- 
tionary spirit, verging almost on ultra-radicalism, often mani- 
fests itself, denouncing the existing order of things, and striv- 
ing to substitute for it what is thought a healthier system, 
better fitted to promote the well-being of society. About 
forty years since, a controversy on the subject arose be- 
tween the Rev, W. Adam, Editor of the India Gazette, and 
Mr. H. L. V. Derozio, Editor of the Bagt Indian — ^the one 
strongly deprecating what waa called rash innovation, the other 
as warmly defendiug it on the part of tho alumni of our col- 
leges ; but all thoughtful men agreed with the former, because 
a spirit of rash innovation conceived in haste and carried out 
with impetuosity can never achieve what a slow and steady 
progress can in the social and moral regeneration of a peopla 
And the voice of posterity has abundantly demonstrated the 
wiadom of Mr. Adam'e dictum. Sobered down by reflection 
and experience, the rising generation of educated natives more 
fully understand and appreciate the grave responsibilities of 
miarried life. 

Amongst the great mass of the people who are destitute of 
the superior advantages of knowledge, and are consequently 
incapable of appreciating the solemn responaibiKtiea of a 
married life, it ia gratifying to observe that, notwithstanding 
their rough and rudo manners, they are not, in tho generality! 
of cases, strangers to conjugal felicity. Though, as the lament 
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■ tBliie liiwrfj 
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liHiiUi abate «f natne axaelj v Bingil tSmk alnrDdaat 
ppwfit due 1A» «toBi i ad jvang ■■«, Hni^ a&er Oe iaskkm cf 
dw taii^iUoiti Eavopett^ «ilfc vfaw (key ooue is dai]j 
eootaet, and vrlioae atode cf G& dwy afijnnc eo mocb, find 
it in m»of iiitiUaet» oppomed to die e^ojioait of coiyn^ 
CKliciCy ta tolUfV the direvrtioiis and act np to tbe wi^es of 
tbieir ixweutM in all tli^ir dixufUic ooucents. As the resalt (rf 
is &«liug, tli« wife of the young man is tacitly allowed to 
follow n litw of c<ni<duct of her n-m, derogatory td^ and aub- 
VMVive of, |>ar«at(il rule, whicb is & frequeut source i^ dinnestie 
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unhappineaa In good old times, such a lina of conduct was 
not only severely condemned, but practically discountenanced. 
In fact, the mischief waa nipped in the bud. Tlius it is evi- 
dent that English education has not only wrought a change 
in the moral and intellectual character of the rising gener- 
ation, but has likewise profoundly affected its social conditiona. 
Nor is this a matter of wonder. The enlightened principles 
and views which the progress of education engenders naturally 
make ity recipients desirous to break through the trammels of 
servitude and assume that iudependenco which is the natural 
birthright of humanity. Kven the mind of a native woman, 
endungeoued as it is in igoorance, pants to breathe a free atmos- 
phere amid the thousand conventional restraints by which it 
is surrounded. Hence the influence of a wife whose husband 
is well-to-do in the world not unfrequeutly prevails over that 
of a mother in the zenana, which is one of the marked pecu- 
harities of the present native society. 

An Englishman, who has no access to the recesses of a 
Hindoo zenana, and is often apt to regard the female inmates 
of it as beings quite incapable of mental culture or the finer 
Busceptibihtios of "divine humanity," will, however, hardly 
be struck with wonder when he conies to learu that great 
multitudes of them "laugh and ciy and hope and fear just as 
the English do," Their love of children, ornaments or money, 
is a peculiarity which is more or less shared by other civilized 
nations in Europe. It is in the zenana that Hindoo human { 
nature is seen at its best, and its characteristics made most ( 
visible. It is true that the females have no cosmopolitan views 
or a sense of patriotism, and hence their love of barbaric pearl 
and gold, which bears a roaemblan.ce, however remote, to the 
taste of the well-to-do English ladies, who annually spend 
very large sums of money on jewellery and miiliuery. The 
difference between the Hindoo and English ladies, supposing 
both were placed in nearly the same circumstancea, is, that the 
former invest large auma in jewellery, partly for show, hut 
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^^m pliibfly fur Mfe iuvtietineitt. llwt it mar be readily ntiUied 

^^H III liitiua lit noatl, uud ullimateir proTe a Bheetauchor against 

^^H t1|u lillLurnMt tiloMla of lulrcnit V ; tlie ialter do the same chiefly^ 

^^B ^ir i|la|ilu>' nml fualiiiiH inure tir less, beediess of the rererees 

^^V (if fiir|.i(iiu. A fii«liii>iiiililo English laitj is, in reality, not 

^^H )|]((i|>ir, hut M »Uv« i>f thiit fiishioD to which she consecrates ha 

^^V ^tti(tvmu>^ Wlivit thei ruling modltte oficrs her something u 

^^B ^0 Qiu«l ttuvn It nl. any cost. A Benguli lady exercises 

^^V yrvutW ilU<Ai'<>>ti(m in tkU respect But there is & strikiiig 

^^B liuiikrity tu \\m coitduDt of liuth when love, tfindeniess, deTo- 

^^V t>^ >^"'^ klviuumtit,' eoouuuiy nro ooncemed. 

^H Vn'l»5ily H^ikViug, H Hindoo married lady is a strar^er to 

^H bU Utu (ll^jtlUl^iw) ut' K fWtiuuable life, to all the pl< 

^^P iuuii^ty, lu U.11 the tv&uikI tuiiusfuteuts of a civilized people: 

but ^u is u(tuu Ihv lesii fitted, libe her English sister, to cheei^ 

fuUy pactioipato with her hushand in all the sad reverses of 

fortiiue, Though destitute of the hleasing of mental accom^ 

^Uabiuenta, yet her eiaiaple, her patieuce, her power of endur- 

liiioe, ttud abt^ive all her fidelity and devution, when misfortune 

befalls hev husband, call forth the dormant enei^es of her 

uiituro imd impart a healthy stimulus to his exertions, whicb 

ofloulimea euables him to rise above misfortune and to retrieTSi 

his position in the world. 



XXIZI. 

THE STORY OF THE SABITEI BRAT A, Oil THE WONDER- 
FUL TRIUMPH OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 
IN the talcycm days of the Hindoo r^', whan religion was 
regarded as the mortar of society, and righteousness the 
cement of domeatio happiuess, when Judhisthira the Just incul- 
cated, by precept and ex,ample, the infieslble rules of moral 
rectitude, there reigned iu the country of Madra a very pious, 
truthful, wise and benevolent ii.iug, named A lutapati For a 
long time he had no child, which made him extremely unhappy. 
Seeing that the evening of hia life was drawing nearer every 
day, and there was no sign of the approach of the wished-for 
aousummation, ho undertook to perform a grand religious 
ceremony with the object of obtaining a son and heir, and 
daily made ten thousaud offerings to please the goddess Sabitri, 
from whom the boon was eipected. 

Thus passed away several long and painful years, at the end 
of which it came to pass that the goddess Sabitri one day 
suddenly appeared before him iu the shape of a beautiful 
woman, and told him tliat she was ready to grant him any 
boon he might ask for, because she was well pleased with him 
for his austere asceticism, for the purity and sincerity of hia 
heart, for the strict observance of his vow, and for his firm, 
unshaken faith in her. As was to be expected, he prayed for 
a goodly number of aona, affi rming that without o^pring the 




nr of tine, ^m Kr& t» a fc^*w tf ■ 
Tbekiivaiidl 

b^ d«7, the ftiatem grw iurer and ^bo; *mA waat 
fitum M^&ig tkSdhood into bhwn ti ng j»wtt. Enciy t 
M« Wr dnidlad fcatnres aod 
bcllered tliat Mrae xogeBc faeantj— tte ^nbodiMMst vf li 

I tbtelf— had descended iqxn earth i 
itirelj dauMcL Indeed, Ae VM m* MupMaiu giy bemtifia t 
D'l prince, bowerer great or eminent he might be, d&red t 
her bimd in marriage lest his niit should be spurunL 

The kiug, Aswapati, thought of manyiog his only d 
then in bU fiilneiH and freshness of jonth, I 
wi^rthy fff the honor. For some time no roy&l suitors Tcutnred 
to wilicit her hand for the reasons stated above. At leugtb, 
Hnliltri Nought and obtained her father's permission to secure 
for Itt-rnelf a niiitable match. In complying with her request, 
tliii ffithur moreover allowed her to take with her in her travels 
»nno iif the wisest ministers of the State, whose espeiience 
fttid (HJunRcl should be available to her in so momentous an 
KfTair. Kidiug in a golden chariot, and accompanied bj a 
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number of grey-headed miniatera, she left the capittd with the 
benedictions of the hereditary priests, and journeyed far and 
wide through many unknown aountriea, visiting on her way 
some of the moBt dehghtful hermitages of the venerable old 
Eiikii who are absorbed in nteditatiou. 

Sometime after, while the king was attending to the duties 
of the State, and oonversing with that renowned Sage Narada, 
Sabitri with the miaisterB returned home frooa her peregrina- 
tions. The priucesa, seeing her father talking with the great 
Riahi Narada, bowed her head down in token of due homage 
to the venerable Rishi and her reapected father. The bustle 
oonaequent on the first interview after a long abaeacc being 
over, Narada asked the king : " mouaruh, where did your 
daughter go 1 Whence ia ahe now coming ! It ia high time 
that you ahould give her marri^e to some noble prince 
worthy of her hand" The king replied, "0 revered Rishi, 
I sent her abroad with some of my wiaoat ministers in queat 
of some noble prince, who, to a beautiful person should add 
ail the rarest gifts of wisdom, courage, piety and virtue ; now 
hear from her own mouth how far she has succeeded in hef 
sacred misaion." So saying, the king desired Sabitri to tell 
them whom she had chosen for her husband. Sabitri, in 
obedience to her esteemed father's behest, thus spoke in a tone 
becoming her age and scs : " Father, a pious king, named 
Dyumutaen, once ruled the kingdom of Sala. A few days 
after his accession he lost both his eyes and became totally 
blind. At that time, his only cliild was in hie infancy, quite 
incapable of conducting the affairs of the kingdom. His trea- 
cherous enemies, taking advantage of hia blindness and the 
infancy of hia child, invaded his kingdom and wrested it from 
bis band. The dethroned king and hia beloved queen with 
their infant child betook themselves to a quiet life of contem- 
plation in an adjacent wood, renouncing all the pleasures of a 
wicked, ungrateftd world For some years they passed their 
days in the sequestered wood amidst the abodes of many revered 
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ages, wlio took ■ special dd^t in iatbotng tbe useent 
iniod of the boy with the gems of moni uid religions tnstrno' 
tion, promising s foil deT%kif»Dent in rastmcr yeais. St 
m tverj way mj cqiul, and him h«Te I dioaen tts my worthy 
bosfaand. His name is SstyaTins." 

'Hearing thia, the hoary headed Biahi, Xinula, thns sd- 
dresKd the monarch: "O monarch, I am grieved to bs 
that your daughter has been unfortunate in her choice, ii 
having thougfatlcs^y selected the Tirtuoua Sntravina as he 
husband." The king feeUngly enquired : "O grvat Riahi, ai 
the noble qualities of valour, prudence, forgiveness, piety, 
devotion, genen^ty, filial love and affection to be fiaiund i 
Satyavanal" N&rada answered, "Satyavina is Soiy&'s (tho 
sun's) equal in matchless glory ; he is wise as VmhashpaU 
himself, bnkve and warlike as Indra, mild and forgiving a 
Earth" The king asked: "Is the prince sincere worship- 
per of God, walking in the path of righteousness I Is ha 
beautiful, amiable, and high-minded)" N£rada replied, *' 
king, like Ratideva, the son of Sankriti, the beautiful Satya- 
vana, is generous ; like Sibi, the son of Usinam, he is a lover 
of God and Truth ; he is as high-minded as Tay£ti ; all tha. 
pious old Rishis and other good men believe that Satyavin*- 
is brave, mild, meek, truthful, faithful to his friends, n 
nimous, pious, and sincere in devotion and earnestness." Tha; 
king again asked ; " venerable sage, you have named aS 
the good qualities that can ennoble humanity ; be kind 
enough to inform me in what he is wanting." " He has one. 
great disqualification ," said Nirada, " which is enough to out- 
weigh aU. his virtues : his life upon earth is very short ; he is 
fated to live esactly one year from this day." 

Hearing the fearful prophecy of Nirada, tho king tried 

his l)e8t to dissuade his daughter from the fatal alliance, but 

all his efforts proved unavailing. Sabitri, firm and constant, 

. her plighted faith, fearlessly replied, that, despite the orok 

prediction, suggestiva of premature widowhood, she oouldi; 
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not retract her pledge and surreiider lier heart to any other 
being upon earth. 

Ngrada then exclaimed ; " king, I aee your daughter is 
true to her promise, firm in her faith, and constant in her lovo 
and attachment to Satyavina. No one will be able to lead 
her astray from the path of rightoouaneaa. Let the unrivalled 
pair, therefore, be united in the sacred bond of wedlock." The 
king replied, "0 great Riabi, unalterable are your worda; 
what you have now aaid is just and right Aa you are my 
Guru (apiritual guide), I will do what you have ordered mo 
to do." "Heaven's choicest bleaainga be upon you all," aaid 
Nirada, and departed. 

The king now directed his attention to the aolemnization 
of the nuptials of his beloved daughter with becoming pomp 
and eclat. 

The fair daughter of Aswapati waa thus married in due 
form to SatyavAna, the aon of the blind old king, Dyumutseu. 
For a while the happy pair continued to enjoy all the bleaa- 
inga of conjugal life in their blisaful and retired oottagei 
remote from the busy throng of men, and quite congenial to 
religioua meditation, though babitri knew full well, as predes- 
tined by Bidhdtd, that this abort and transient happineaa 
would be soon followed by long and painful suffering, which 
would very nigh destroy them both. 

Tlius week after week and month after month rolled 
away, till at length the prophetic day on which the terrible 
dtwm waa to be pronounced upon Satyaviua drew nearer 
and nearer ; and when Sabitri aaw that there remained only 
four daya to complete the terrible year, perhaps the last year 
of Satyavina'a life, at the end of which the fatal torch of 
Yuma, would appear before her beloved husband, her heart 
recoiled at the idea. To avert the dreadful doom she under- 
took the performance of an austere vow, which strictly 
enjoined three daya of continuous fasting and prayer, pouring 
forth at the feet of the Almighty all the fervours of a devtw 
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tional heart. Her father-iii-law, DjTimutsen, tbough ort 
whelmed by the Burpng wave of grief, endeavoured to disBuai 
her from undertaking so trj-ing a vow ; but hia iidmoiutioii w 
quite inefiectual. She persisteutly adhered to her resolufioC^ 
and oahnly resigne<i herself to the dispensatio 
and merciful Providence. 

Mental conflict, internal perturbation, and continuous 6 
ing made her weak and emaciated, and the prophetic we 
of Narada incessantly haunted her mind like some fatal vim 
It ia quite impossible to describe the violent stru^lea ti 
pHissed within her when that terrible day at last arrived, wha 
the inevitable decree of fate, by which her dear husband shonl 
for ever cease to live, woidd be fulfilled. After bathing i 
saored stream she made burnt offerings to the gods, and pro 
truted herself on the ground, as a mark of profound ] 
at the honoured feet of the old Rishia, and those of her revei 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, who in return heartily p 
nonnced their sincere benedictions upon her. When the 1 
for dinner come, she was desired to partake of s 
ment, especially after three days' continuous fasting; bt 
animated by a fervent spirit of devotion she declined to tai 
any food before sunset 

Presently she saw her husband going to the forest with h 
aie and a bag, to procure fruits and dry wood. Sabitri t 
to accompany him ; but from the prescience of immin 
danger as well aa from the warmth of affection he would I 
keep her at home, being assured that her tender feet v 
not fitted to wander in the "bramblj wUdemess" in 1 
present enfeebled state of body ; but regardless of all admoni 
tion she thus exclaimed ; " my beloved Lord, 
all weary with fasting ; your very presence is my atrongeri 
support, I can never be happy without you, ao do not turn I 
deaf ear to the earnest entreaty of an already disconsolaM 
wife, whose fate is bound up with yours in a gordian kng^ 
^vliioh no eailhly force can break or out." Satyav4na i 



Iflat conatrained to yield to her solicitations, and bade her ask 
hia father and mother's permission before hor departure. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that their permission was 
given. Obtaining their benedictions, and being armed with the 
panoply of divine grace, the unhappy pair quitted their sweet 
home for the dreary forest On the way, Satyavaaa, half con- 
scious of what w uld soon b fall bim, addresaed his loving wife 
in the following aff t n t rds : "0 dear Sabitri, behold 
how nature sm I 8 n all h b auty ; how the fields are adorned 
with fragrant fi w rs, hady groves, and a wide expanse of 
living verdure h w 1 uly and smoothly runs the murmuring 
brook with soothmg melody , how the warblers of the forest 
pour forth their wild but sweet not«a without fear of moles- 
tation ; how merrily the peacock ia dancing ; how cheerfidly 
the stag is frisking about ; and above all, how the stillness of 
the scene invites the mind to contemplation," 

While Sabitri was attentively liatening to her husband's 
descriptive illustration of nature, her heart swelled in her 
bosom, but her eyes were not sullied with even one tear-drop. 
She continued t« follow her husband aa a faithful, obedient 

At length they entered the forest, and Satyavtoa, after 
filling hia bag with various kinds of fruits, began to cut with 
his axe the withered branches of the trees. The effort soon 
overpowered him, and he felt some uneasy sensation alxjut his 
head. He alowly walked down to hia dear wife, and observed t 
" much Ijoloved Sabitri, I have suddenly got an acute 
headache, which is becoming more aud more painful ; it 
makes mo quite insensible, and almost killa me. I cannot 
stand here any longer ; but I trust, by the aid of balmy sleep. 
Boon to regain my health and strength." 

Ou hearing her husband's heart-rending words, ahe sat down 
upon the grouud and placed Satyavana'a head upon her lap. 
But, aa fate had ordained, he soon becume perfectly insensible. 
When Sabitri saw this, her wonted presence of mind did not 
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fkil her ; trusting, however, in the boundless mercy of an over- 
ruling Providence, she calmly and composedly wailed for the I 
ill-f&ted hour, when the shadow of death would hide ftw evar, 
her beloved Satyaviina — a doom she was herself prepared ( 
share. Snddenlv she thought she shaw a grim figure, cloth 
in red and resplendent with lustre like the aun, slowl^ 
approaching her, with a chain in bis hand. This was Dot I 
figment of her imagination. The veritable Yama (Pluto) si 
beside Satyav&na, and looked steadfastly upon him. 

No sooner did Sabitri see him than taking her busband'i 
head from her lap, and placing it upon the ground, with t 
bling heart he thus addressed him : " God-like person, j 
heavenly form and majestic appearance declare unmistakably 
that you are a god amoug gods. Vouchsafe to reveal yoursd 
and tell me your will" 

Yama replied : " Sabitri, you are chaste and i 
in your devotion and meditation ;,I, therefore, feel no delioao] 
in satisfying your enger inquiry. I am Yama (Pluto). I i 
come here for the purpose of carryiug away your dead husbani 
as his days upon earth are numbered." To this Sabitri e 
" king, I have heard that it is your meaaengera that c 
away the dead tx>dies&x>ni the earth ; why arc you then comi 
youraelf I " 

Yama replied, " amiable Sabitri, your excellent huabani^ 
while living, possessed many good qualities, and was juatlj 
remarkable for his righteouaneaa. It would have been impro 
per, therefore, to send my iuipa to carry him. awny. With t 
view I am come myself." So saying Yama forcibly drew on; 
the finger-shaped soul from Satyavana'a body. Being deprived 
of the vital spirit, the body became motionless, pale and ] 
lid ; and Yama went towards the South, The chaste Sabiti^ 
in order to obtain the fruit of her vow, followed him with sa" 
looks and a heavy heart. Seeing this, Yama remonstrate 
b her, and ordered her to return home and perform th 
L obsequies of her husband. Sabitri said, she would g 
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Tterever Iter husband was carried, and that by her unceasing 
prayer to the Almighty, by her firm faith in her spiritual guide, 
by the Bolemn fulflhnent of her sacred vow, and by his 
(Yania's) grace, her course would be free and unrestrained. 
" kiug of the infernal regions," said she, " kindly deign to 
lend a listening ear to a aupphant's prayer. He that hiuj not 
obtained a complete mastery over his senses should not cotae 
to the forest to lead there either a domestic life, or a student's 
life, or the lift! of a devotee. Those who have effectually con- 
trolled their paaaiona are fit to fulfil the necessary conditions 
of the four different modes of life. Of those four modes, the 
domeatio life is decidedly the best, being most favourable to 
the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom, and to the cultivar 
tion of piety and virtue. Persons like myself do not desire to 
lead any other than a domestic life." 

" Now return home, fair Sabitri ; I am much pleased with 
your wise observations ; I am willing to grant you any boon 
save the hfe of your husband," exolaimad Yama. Sabitri 
replied, " king, bo graciously pleased to restore eye-sight to 
my blind father-in-law ; and make him powerful as the Sun or 
the Fire, that he may be enabled to regain his kingdom and 
rule it with vigour," Yama granted the boon, and directed her 
to return home after the fatiguing journey, Sabitri answering 
Baid, " virtuous king, I feel no trouble or fatigue while I 
am with my husband, for a husband is the strength 
and stay of his wife, and the wife is the sharer of her husband's 
weal or woe : 

The wife, where Janger or diahocot lacks, 
Safest and eeemlieBt b; her huHband BtajFa, 
Who guards her, or with her the worat endarea. 
Wherever, therefore, you carry my husband, my footsteps will 
dog you thither. Our very first intercourse with the good 
and the righteous leads to the growth of confidence and kindly 
feeling, which is always productive of the most beneficial 
results." Whereupon Yama replied, " thoughtful lady, your 
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^^B vorda are agreeable to my heart ; they are fraught witli good 
^H eense. 1 shall wiUingly graut j^ou auy other boon save Uia 
^^K life of your husband." " Allow me, then, O Tirtuous king, to 
^^1 ask for a hundred begotten sons to my father, who has no son," 
^^B laid Sabitri. 

^H " I grant the boon," said Tama ; " now that all your wishes 

^^B have Iwen consummated, do not cootiuue to follow m.e any 
^B longer. You are far away from your father-in-law's cxittoge ; 

return home at once." 

Sabitri replied, " virtuous king, we are apt to repose more 

eonfideiioe in the righteous than in ourselvea ; their kindnesa 

I amply requites our love and regard." Yama said, " I am verf 
much satisfied with your edifying speech, and am disposed 
to grant you another boon," Sabitri, feehng grateful for the 
several boons granted unto her, presumed this time to ask foi 
the resurrection of her husband as well as for the birth from 
them of a hundred powerful, wise and virtuous sous, to be the 
glory of the country and the ornament of society. 
" Be it BO," said Yiuua cheerfully, and disappeared. 
It is obvious that the fertile imagination of the hereditary 
priests of Hindoosthau, who, from their traditional mental 
abatraotion, delighted more in the concoction of legendary 
lore than of the solid, sober realities of life, invented the story 
of this Brata, or vow, mainly for the consolation of ignorant 
females, to soften the hardships of widowhood, than which a 
more unmitigated evil is not to be found in the domestio 
economy of the Hindoos. The unhallowed institution of the 
immolation of widows alive was primarily traceable to the 
dread of this terrible calamity, which preyed, as it were, on 

the vitals of himionity. Hence the performance of this Brata 

is the oulniiuatiug point of meritorious work in popular esti- 
mation, promising to the performer the perpetual enjoyment 
^ of oonnubial happiness, which is more valued by a Hindoo 
n than all the riches of Golconda, 
, It is annually celebrated in the Bengalee month of Joyata, 
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both by widows and by women whose hnsbands are alive ; by 
the former, in the hope of averting the evil in another life, by 
the latter, in the eipectation of continuing to enjoy conjugal 
blis3 both in thia world and the next. On the celebration of 
this Brata on the fourteenth night of the decrease of the 
moon, the hiiabund, heing dressed in clean new clothea, is made 
to sit on a carpet, the wife, previously washing and drying his 
feet, puts round his neck a garland of flowers, and woruhipa 
him with sandal and flowers, wrestling hard in prayer for bis 
prolonged life. Thia being done, she provides for him a good 
diuner, cousisting of different kinds of fruits, sweetmeats, sweet 
and sour milk and ghee-fried luehis, Jjc It should bo men- 
tioned here that a widow ofl"ers the same homage to the god, 
Narayan, in the place of a husband. The usual incantation ia 
read by the priest, and she repeata it inaudibly, the substance 
being in harmony with her cherished desire. He gets his 
usual fee of two or four rupees and all the ofieringa in rice, 
fruits, sweetmeats, clothes, brass uteusils, &o. A woman has 
to perform this Brata regidarly for fourteen long years ; after 
which the expense becomes tenfold more, in clothes, bedding, 
brass utensils, and an entertainment to BrShmana, friends and 
neighbours, than in the ordinary previous years. 

Besides the Bratas described above, there ore many others 
of more or leaa note, "which are annually observed by vast 
numbera of females, who, from their early religious tendenciea, 
seem to enjoy a monopoly of them. It is, however, a singular 
fact that the primary object of all these religious vows ia the 
possession of all sorts of worldly happiness, seldom supple- 
mented by a desire of endleaa blessedness hereafter. This is 
luiqneationably a lamentable defect in the original conception 
and design of the popular Hindoo Shiiatras, clearly demonstrat- 
ing their superficiality and poverty, 




OBSERVANCES AND RITES DURING PREGNANCY. 

From the period Of concaptlnn a woman is enjoined by way of 
preoauticm to liva under certain rules and reatcictions, the observance 
of whicli ia to ennure a safe delivery aa well oa the safety of the 
offspriug'. She is not allowed to put on olothes over which birds of [ 
the air have flown, lest their return might pcolOQg- the period of her \ 
delivery. She fastens a kaot to one end of the dnchal of her aari* 
and keeps it tiel about her waist, and spits on her breast once a 
day before washiug hec body, and ia not allowed to ait or walk in the 
open compound io ordur to avoid evil spirits ; as a safegnard againat 
their iuroada, she constantly weara in the knot of her hair a slender 
reed five inches long. 

When in a state of pregnancy, a Hindoo female ia treated with 
peculiar care, temlernesa. and affection. She is generally brought 
from her father-in-law's house to that of her father, where all the 
members of the family ahow her tho greatest love lest aho nhonld 
not survive the throes of ohildhirth. Indeed, the Srst conSnement 
of a young Hindoo girl is justly considered a atruggle between life 
and death. Aa a religious safeguard and guarantee for safe delivery, . 
she is made to wear round her neck a small viadiili (a very smallr 
casket made of gold, silver, or copper), containing some flowers 
previously consecrated to SaH TMhir.] and to drink daily, until her! 
delivery, a few drops of holy water touching it with the inadiili. 

It ia perhaps generally known that a Hindoo girl is married between 
nine and twelve years of age — an age when her European sister 



Dama, Chirdli, timl Bd^dia. 



I 



would not even dream o( marringe ; and the natural r 
sbe beoomefl a mother at tbirteeu or fourteKn years. An'oi 
who bad atudinl the subject caretailf, thus remarka : '> Till thelfl 
tMrteanth year, they are stout and vigorous; but after that period, 1 
they alter much foster than the iromea in auy of the uatioDa of 
Europe." Her l«n{lor i^e. her Bodentary life, her iguoraum of the I 
laws of hygiene, the aomtuon dread of childbirth, the want of pro]^ 
tDidwives as well as of timel; medical aid (ahoald any be neceasaryn 
ooDspire eometime to canae an untimely death. She must ooutiuB^ 
to obierve many precautions until her accouchement is completed. 

Id the fifth month of her pregnancy takes place ber Mncba ihiil^ 
The day must be au auepicioos one a^jcordiuf; to Hiudoo ostrolog 
and she is treated that day with special indulgence, i 
the delicacies of the season ore siven to her withoat r 
the seventh month she is treated with b&iiji Miid, when she eate 
with a few other females (whose husbands and children are all alive) 
all sorts of parched peas and rice, as well as tHethait and other sweet- 
meats. In the ninth month, the l'aHehi,mrUa'\ ceremony :s heid, 
when she is made to wear a red-bordered ak/tamla sari (a piece 
o£ cloth ten oubita long: with the edges unout), whioli is preserved 
with the greatest oare, le<t any jealous and miaoliievous woman who 
has lost her children should clandestinely out and take away a 
portion of the same, which ia consiiiered a very portentoaa omen 
for the preservation of the newborn babe. 

On. the oelebratioQ of panchdiiirita above mentioned, the ofBciat- 

ing priest, after repeating the Benal incantation, pours into het 

' mouth a little of the delicacies, without the some coming in contact 

with her teeth. She is forbiddeu to eat anything else that day except 

fruita and sweetmeats ; and then a good day is appointed for the 



; the term ihdd is lynonymous with desire. TUe 
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It p&lkhol4 (a sort of 
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•■i milk, ghee (clsiified butter), daliie (curded ojilk), augur, i 
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celebratian of tlia gcand final shad, when all the famale relatives nad 
conneotioni of the family are invited.* 

On the daj appointed an awning ia pat up over the courtyard of 
the house. PaTkis are sent to eaoh of the families inviteil ; and the 
g-aeata (nearest female relatives) begin to come in from ten in the 
morning. A general spirit of hilarity prevails on all aides ; noise and 
bustle enstie ; the women are bus; in receiving their guests ; prepar- 
ations are being made for the grand feast ; the men ontaide direct the 
palki-hsaKTS where next to go ; the little children have their own 
ahara of juvenile frolic ; the young damsels and the aged matrons 
are seen speaking to their respective friends with mutual love, affec- 
tion, and confidence ; and signs of joviality and conviviality are aecn 
everywhere. It ia on auch occasiona that women unbosom themselves 
to eaoh other, anil freely and unreservedly comraunicata their fool- 
iolfs, their thoughts, their wishes— nay their secrets — to friends of 
congenial spirit and tsmper; their couveraation knowa no end ; their 



i not permitted to be seen, 

..u,.u ,^^a ,.j ..».<. ^ >uvv..^, -^^j ..... ... - state of perfect seclusion, 

ntirely apart from the male memliers of the fainily, — it being considered a 
very great disgrace abould a respectable teinale be in any way a«po«ed to 
public gaiB. The very constniciioa of a Hindoo family dwflliag-lionaB 
clearly indicates the presaiaaae of the close zenana aystem ; tbe inmates 
roust have an inner and an enter apartment; there must bean inclosed 
conrtjatil reached by tortuous passasea, closed by low doors Ibrongh which 
one has to wriggle rather tban to walk i the sun seldom shines into it; with 
small contracted staircases and foul confined air, there is no circalatian or 
ventilation : the noxious effluvia evaporating from Ibis or that aide of the 
honae, especially from the lower floor, is a nuisance which the inmates tolerate 
with icarcely any complaint. The drainage and waterworks Lave certainly 
effected considerable improvement towards the promotion of oleanlineaa ; bat 
still the dirty and filthy state of most of the family dwelling-licuses is 
actoijona. By a smuli door only there exists a communication between the 
inner and enter apartment. Should the house be a small one, say from tliree 
to four killiU, which is generally (he caee in such a crowded city «s Calcutta, 
and should tbe women talk loud enough to be heard by men outside, they are 
not only instantly ebookod, but severely reprimanded for the liberty. Tbe 
great privacy of the close lenana eyatom is, however, broken by females 
beiug obliged to travel in a railiray carriage. Though Hindoos of rank, 
whenever they have occasion to go on pilgrimage by rail, generally engage 
H reserved compartment for the females, yet they cannot manage to preserve 
absolute privacy when going into or coming out ol the carriage at the Sail- 
way Siations. 
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the opportnnity in. conversation abont domostio affairs with those of 
their own age and kiDEhip, They have certainly no distaste for these 
frivoloUB entertainmeata, bat the thoughts and catea of home preaa 
more heavily on their minds. Age and experience have taught them 
to regard tlie enjoyment of nnallojed domestic feheity aa the chief 
end of life. A good Hindoo bonsewife is a model of moral excellence. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon, when almost all the guests are 
aasambled together, long parallel rows of jiirai/s. or wooden seats, the 
one quite apart from the other — are arranged in straight linesio the 
courtyard, in the midst of which is placed the seat nf the expectant 
mother, which, by way of distinction, is painted white with liqniGed 
rice paste (_dlj>nna) with appropriate devices. Adomad with omameuta 
of glitteiing gold bedecked with precious stones, and dressed in an 
embroidered Bee ares Siiri, she walks gracefalty towards her partionlar 
Beat, which is a signal for others (widows excepted) to follow. They all 
squat down on the wooden seats, before which are placed small pieoaa 
of screen plantain leaves and a few little earthen plates and a cup, 
intended to serve the purpose of plates and glasses. Before her stands 
n light, a cvH(-7e is Eouuded, and a rupee, with which her foreheail is 
toQohed, ia kept for the gods to ensure safe delivery. Fruits of 
different kinds, about fifteen or sixteen sorts of swoetmeato, lueMi 
kachuTi. papiir (ddl fried with ghee) in the shape of chajipateen, 
vegetable curries of several kinds, sweet and sour milk, are provided 
for the gnests, — the female relatives of the girl serving as stewards. 
No adult male member of the family is allowed to assist in the feast, 
because Hindoo females blush to Bat before men. Being pre-eminent 
in poiut of caste. Brahman women are Herred fiivt. Here the rules 
of caste are strictly cbserrod, and no departure therefrom is tolerated. 
It is not uncommon that uninvited females, or, more properly speak- 
ing, intruders, contrive by some means or other to mix with the com- 
j)any ; bat they are soon singled out by the more shrewd and oxpe- 
rienoed, and to their chagrin and disappointment, instantly removed 
from their seats. They do not, howevec, go away with cursos on 
their lips, but receive a few things and are ordered to leave the house 
wlthont a,jHiliL* 
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SOIbB., she would g-lodly accept the offer and tfO throag-b the ordeal. 
Bat as the spread of English education has improved the miuds of the] 
people, it has likawisa impioTed their taste ; inetead of massive 2old\ 
ornamentB, ladies of the present daf prefer those of delicate diomood- I 
eut workmanship, set with pearls and preotous stones, such as ahik. ] 
aitta/idr. tarakar, siiiti, labij,hajH,jatarii,nabanittiiiitdgS,hraixletaot 
Bii or seven patterns, and eac-cings of three or foar kinds, for which 
girls in vecj early yonth perforate their ears in eight or tea placee, 
OS also tbeir noses in two places. B; their choice of the modem 
oinamenta they show their preferenae of elegance to mere weight. 
BciUiant pearl necklaces* of from seven to nine rows, and costly 
bijouteries of modern style, have auperaedeii the old-faahioaed solid 
gold SautU and Taiirt. A rich lady is soinetimeH seen with, 
jewellery worth 16,000 to 20,000 rnpees aad upwarda ; as a, matter of 
coarse, each a laily is the cynosure of all eyes, and the rest of the I 
company move as satellites round the primary planet. Conscious of ( 
her superiority in this respect, and puffed up with vanity, she disdains j 
to hold oouverae with her less fortunate slaters. She ia tramping, ae 
it were. " to the tinkling sound of Che ornaments of gold and gems ou 
her person. " Ab the grand centre of attmction, her gait, her gestures, 
her movements form the subject of general criticism ; and as an 
object of euyy she continues to be talked of even after the return of 
the guests to their homes. 

In the villages, however, silver ornaments are more in vogue than 
gold ones, simply because the rural population have neither the tsate 
nor the means of Che people of the city. A a rule, the Hindoos invest 
their savings in ornameuCs of gold and silver, which ia turned to good 
account in times of need and distress. Throughout Hindoosthan, Che 
people have so great a peliehani for gold and silver ornaments, that 
not only women but men also adorn their persons with solid articles of 



• Thst the Hindoos hnve, fur a lung time, maiiifesled a fllrong passion tot 
ornsmsiits, ia a. iuaUKical fact. Even bo far back as the Mal]rstta dynasty, it 
WHS said of Duwlut lino Sindliia tUaC " bis necklaces were gorgeous, caneistJng 
oi many rons ot pearls, aa large as small Tnarliles, strung alteruately with 
emeralds. TJie pearl (noli} was bis passion, and the necklace was coosLantly 
undergoiD(; clinnge whenever a finer bead was found; tbe title of ' Lord of a 
hundred Provinces ' was far less eateemed by bim than that at maliimiHa, the 
' Man of Pearls,' by which he was commonly designated in his camp." It. 
was peibapa a sight ot this descripUon that led Macaulsy to say — " Our plain 
Engliab coats cummanii mote respect than all the goryeous orient pearl ot the 
East," — indicating thereby the involuntary awe of savnga fui civilized lite. 
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some fish, on Beemg whict the boy began to cry for them. His 
mother, a poor widow, though very deairoim to sntiafy the craving of 
her BOD, had unfortunately no mennB to buy them; whereapon the 
fiaherwomau, affeoted by the crioB ol tbe bay, offered to give her credit, 
and Baid she would come for the price ou her way borne. Meantime 
the mother cooked the Ssh ; but hefora her son had time to eat tliem, 
the fisherwoman, according' to ber promise, returned for tba price. 
The old woman being still unable to pay, the fish vendor demanded 
the rtjttim of the fiah, which, though cooked, she wae williug to take 
back. Tliia being done, the boy hod nevcrtbeleHS the odvaatage of 
toflting the floup mode of the fish, nnd -was eo ranoh pleased with the 
taste -of animal food that ha could not resist the temjitation to steal 
one day a JiiHiE duck belongint; to the king, which he ate privately. 
Investigation being made, the theft was traced to the poor Braliinan 
boy, who, being aammoned before the king, was triad, eoovictod, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned, at which the mother became inconsolable. 
Seeing ber distreas and despondency, the goddess Durga, in the form 
of SHbuoliani, appeared to her in a dream ; and, giving her hopes of 
conBolation and better luck for tbe future, finally adyised her to per- 
form the worship of the goddess Sibiiclmiti, In obedience to the 
oboTe mjoaction, she did as she was directed. Seventeen duoka made 
of rioe-paste, flixtoen with two perfect legs and one with a lanio leg, 
formed a part of the ceremony. After tbe jierformanoe of the 
■worship and the expiatory rite of hama (burnt offering) which 
expiates all sin, the holy water being sprinkled on the feathers of the 
stolen lame dnck, that were concealed under the ashes, the dnck that 
had been eaten was at once restored to life and sunt back to the 
king's ponltry.yard. The miracolons reauacitation of tho dnck waa 
broaght to the notice uf the king, who Immediately seat for the poor 
old woman and questioned her how the dead i-iiiiii duck was made 
alive again ; tbe old woman, trembling through fear, related all the 
particuiarH about the appearance of the goddess in a dream. The 
king, being satisfied aa to the truth of the tale, ordered the captive 
boy to be released at once and broug'ht to his presence, concluding 
that the goddess mnst have been very propitious to the old woman 
and her son. Cousnlbing his miuisters on the subject, he said within 
himself, he could not have a better match for his daughter, who was 
of marriageable age, than the late delinquent. So the nuptials were 
dnly solemnized with bacomlug pomp, and the poor Brahman family 
lived ever after in a state of great atHueuce and happiness. Hindoo 
lodiea of the orthodoi school learn this tale almost in the nnrsery, and 
feel a peculiar delight in reciting it on certain occuaions. 
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Tke writiiigfB of the ancteDt Bisdao ng«. u banded down to m IgU 
h irtoi T ui'l tnditioo. inoonle-tablr prove thu tbej were ohie|| 
tltdHB ; but M th^r [eligions ideu were sapremel; traoecendent^^ 
{n-mited to the eampreheiisioa o[ tlie great nusa of the people, ai 
canaeqaentlr not adapted to bring joj-, peace, and rest to the miad, 
theii deaiieiidaiitB leamt to modifj thoM ideas and praotioallj Co 
reduce thenx to the leval of the popular DadeisUmdin^. Thej (^ib- 
doallj created a Ttinitj. — i.e., the Creator, the Preaerver. and the Dea- 
trof ?r. Bat as Chia triad was not soScientl; atttactiTe ot incetljgible 
to the anleicered ma^B. who wanted something ia the shape of ceil, 
tangible person ificadon ot the deitf. ia place of iadiatiaet, invisible, 
mpemataral beings a desugniug priesthood 9ab»equently attemptf^ 
to satiafj their wishes by foisting- upon them a whole rabble of gods 
ftnd godilesseK. which are almost as inDomerable as the pebbles on tha 
tea shore, la numerical etrengtlkthe Pantheon of the Hindoos fi 
HorpB^sea that of the EgTptiana. the Greeks, or the ttomaoB. 
ancicDt system of mythology contained so many as 330 millionaof gi 
aud goddeses? As id mythology, eo in ohronologj-. the Eindo 
stand nnriTalled. Their pantheon is as capacioas aud extenaiva M 
their antiqnity* is unfathomable and prehiatorio. The origin of & 
Paranic mythology is to be attribated to this natioDal predjleotiin 
and the worabip of the female deitjea with bloody sacrifices I 
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iatended to terrify the ignorant populace into Baperalitiona beliefs 
Btill grosser tliaa were habitual to them. 

The antiqaitf of bhe Brilhmaniaal creed and of the religious systems 
incorporated into, and engraftei on it, has long been a aubject of in- 
teresting inquiry. It is nab my iuteution to go into the aubjoct more 
deeply than merely to affirm that it is still a debatable point aiuoug- 
the most diatiuguiehed OrieutaliBta, whether or not the Eg'yptiana 
and Qreek.1 borrowed their sjatem of mythology from that of the 
Hindoos, and atterwarda improved on it by diveating it of the grosHer 
exeresoeacea. The character of the Hindoo deitiea is more or leas 
puerile, impure, and nogodly. not po^^esaiog any of the cardinal 
rirtues, such as become the living and trne Qod. Desiring to steer 
clear of aach deformitiea and impurities, the Greeks and Romana 
conaeorated separate temples to " Virtue, Truth. Piety, Chastity, 
Clemency, Mercy, Justice, Faith. Hope and Liberty." 

It ia a remarkable fact, says Ward, that " the sceptical pact of man- 
kind have always been partial to hoatbeuiam. Voltaire. Gibbon. Hume, 
to., have been often charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian 
and Roman idolatries ; and many Europcana in India are suspected of 
having made large strides towards heathenism. Even Sic William Jones, 
whoae recommendation of the Holy Scripture (found in his Bible after 
his death,) has been BO often and ao deservedly quoted, it is said, to 
please his Paudit, was accustotnod to study the Shaatraa with the 
image of a Hindoo god placed on his table ; and his fine luetrioal 
tranalationa of idolatrous hymns are known to every lover of verse. 
In the same spirit, we observe, that figures and nllnaions to the 
ancient idolatries are retained in almost all modecu poetical compo- 
eitious and even in some Christian writings." 

It has been very wisely remarked by a philosophical traveller, Dr, 
Clarke, that " by a proper attention to the vestiges of ancient super- 
stition, we are sometimes enabled to refer a whole people to their 
oiigina! anoeatora, with as much, if not more, oectaiuty, than by 
observations made upon their language ; because the auperstition is 
engrafted on the stock, bat the Imignage is liable to change." 
Writing on the same aubject. Sir William Jones remarka : " If the 
feativals of the old Greeks, Persians, Romana, Egyptians and Goths 
could be arranged with czactDoss in the same form with the Indian, 
tbere would be found a striking resemblance among tbem ; and an 
attentive comparison of tbem all migbt throw great light on tbe 
religion, and perhaps on tbe history, of tbe primitive world." 

The Egyptians describe^l the soucco of tbe Nile as flowing from 
Osiris ; so tbe Hindoos represent the holy stream uf the Ganges a 



Bowing from t)ie hekd of Iswurn. wbich Sir Wiltiam Jones a 
full; deeoribes in bis bymn to Gaugi \ 

"Above tlie reach of muctai ken, 
Oil blest Ccielaiaa's lop, vrheca eveiy turn 
Flowed with b vegetabla gBm, 
Muliesa staod, the drenil uod joy ol men ; 
Wbile Pdiviti, to gaiu « booo, 
Fixed on hia locks a beamy moon, 
And hid his fcDiiml eye in ji>cunii play. 
With reluctant meet delnf ; 
All nature utraight was locked in dim eclipss, 
Till Brnhmiua pure, with hiJIowed lipe 

And WBrbled pmjera rcBtored the daj', 

When Gangs from hii brow, witli heavenly jingera free, 
Sprung rudimic, and deacending, graced the cuve: 

For oompoaiag aach See metrical tranHlationa al idolatroaa bymsM 
Mr. Foster finds fault with the conduct of Sir William Jon.ee. 
writes : " I could not help feeling- a degree of regret in reading late) 
the MemoiL's of the admira.bte and estimable Sir William. JanM 
Some of hia researches in Asia have no doubt iiicideatally H«rTed. tJ 
canse of religion ; but did he think the least posaible direot bbt^ 
bad been rendered to Christianity, that hia accomplished mind WD 
left at lei*are for hymns to the Hindoo g'ods } Was nt 
tion even of neutrality, and an offence, not only against the gwipal, bt 
against theism itself i I know ivhaC may be said aliout person ificatioil 
license of poetry, and so on. bat should not a worshipper of God h 
himself under a solemn obligation to abjure all tolecanoe of oi 
poetical fignroa that can seriously seem, in nny way whatever, tl 
recognize the pagan divinities or abominations, as the prophets o 
Jehova would have called them ? What would Elijah liave eaid t 
anch an employment of talents f It wonld hare availed little b 
told him. that these diviuities were only personifications (with thai 
appropriate representative tdota) of objects in nature, of elementl 
or of abstractions. He would have sternly replied — ' And WM I 
Baal, whose prophets I destroyed, the same ? ' " 

Dr. Stiles, Preaiduut of Yale College in North America, waa 
highly impressed with the amazing antiquity of the Hindoo Sbaati 
thathewrotetoSir William JonoB. asking him to make a search amo 
the Hindoos for tbe Adamic Books, Had he net been a sincere Chi 
tian, he would have asked Sir WiUiara to aend him a translation a 
a book written some two or three millions of years ago. 
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Genernl Stewart, who lived ia Wmxl Street, CalEHtta, was said to 
liave made a. large collection of Hindoo idola, wliiuh he arranged in 
the portico of hia honse. Ha was so fond of tliem that, it was paid, 
a Brahman was eng^iged to perform the daily worship, while he him- 
self led the life of a Hindoo SUhi. or saiut, inasmuch as he totally 
abetaiaed from tbe nae of eitlier wiue or meat. 

Such Laatanoes of partiality on the part of enlightened ChriBtians 
towards heathenism, wa do not see in tbe present day. lu the early 
times oE the British settlement in India, there wan a strong manl» 
for exploring the nntrodden field of Brahmanieal learning, and the 
unfathoniabla antiquity iu which it was imbedded. The philoeo- 
phioal thoories of the Miinhi and Rishis. their gublirae conceptions 
ooncerning the origin of the world and the unity of God, their ntter 
indifference to worldly ooncerns and sensual gratifications, their 
Uving in sequestered yljA?'«j«Jt, thepraetiee of religions austeritieB, the 
subjugation of passions, and above all, their puce, devotional spirit, 
lout ttu enchantment to their teachings, which was, in the highest 
degree, fascinating. It was not an ordinary phenomenon in the 
annals of the human intellect that Europeans, possessing all the 
advantages of modern civilization, should go eo far aa to entertain 
a sort of religions veneration for a system of polytheism, which 
even the natives of the country now-a-daya denounce as pnerile and 
nbanrd. Deeper researches have, however, subseqnently dissipated the 
delusion, and thrown on ths snbject a great body of light, which tdie 
progress of Western knoivledge is daily iucreasiug. 



THE BiMiCH.^RI, POLLOWERS OF KALI. 
In some parts of Bengal and Assam, there still eiista a sect of 
Hindoos, known bj the name of BamAcharis, or the followers of the 
female energy, who prantise a series of Piimabigliak/i, orgies in ih^ 
name of this celestial goddess, which are nothing less than abomin- 
able. The following is a rough programme of the rite : The Brahman 
who is to perform the ceremony sita npon a sham image of the 
goddess iu a private room, having beside him at the same time a 
quantity of fiowcrs, red saudal paste, holy water, copper pans, plan- 
tain and other fruits, green plantain leaves, parohed peas, cooked fish 
aiul Sesh, and a certain quantity of spirituous tiqnor. When night 
approach'es he takes tbe disciple who ia to be initiated into the room, 
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with niae temales and niaa males of different castee, with one female 
for bimselC and another for the diaoiple, and makea them all sit donn 
on the floor. Toting up a Bmall copper pun and a little of the holy 
water, he sprinkles it oa all present, and then ptooeeda with closed 
eyea to repeat a solemn incantacion to the following effect : " O god' 
iiesa, descend and vonohaafe tliy bleaaings to Horomohan (the name 
of the derutoc) who has hitherto groped in the dark, not knowinj 
what thou art; these offerings ara all at thy Heryice ; " aaying this, 
he whispers in his oar the bij-mnntra. From that time the goddess 
beoomea his gnardiao deity. The Brahman Guru then goes throngh 
divers other formulas, pausing for a while to serve and distribute 
liquor in a human sknll or cocoamat shell to all the devotees, himself 
aetting the example Srst. He next desires the females to lay aside 
their clothes, and bids his oeit disciple adore them as the living 
persouifications of the goddess. Eating and drinkiug now go on 
f feely. the males taking what is left by the females. Towards the 
close of the oeremony, Che disciple, baptised in liquor, makes presents 
of clothes and money to the priest and all the n 
present. It is easy to conceive what aort of devotional spirit ll 
evoked by the performance of these abominnhla orgies. Happily Is 
the interists of morality in this oonntry, the sect is nearly eitiuc 
except in the most obscure parte of Absam and Bengal. 




Achmnvy jal/idn 



Adhj/apaka... 
Ailigangd ... 



Alhoti 

Alkkelld 

Alpaad 



.. SweetnieatB prepared witb flour nu<] siignr, and 
fried ill gliee, wliieh are considered as con- 
tamiiiuted b^ tlie ortbodox Grfibinans if 
touched by a Sudra, 

. Present of sutidrj articUa, see p. S3. Freli- 
iuiiiarj> rite in meritorious acts. 

.. Prufessors of Siinskrit. 

.. Originid sacred atream of tlie Oangcs, It ia 
uovr Icnonn ns Tollj's Nullah. 

.. Songs exprcBsive of joy ou the near upproach 
of Durfia-pujS. 

,. First born, 

„ Dinner given to bride or bridegroom i'l honor 
of approaching wedding ; also entertain- 
ment given to friends and relations ou thut 



„ Meuns nhnle, uncut. •Sdri», female's garment, 
are generally woven by pairs, to be divided 
into two at the time of use. But sdrii 
for ceremonial use are woven single, and 
consequently they need not tbe service of 
a kuife. 'I'bese latter are called akhanda 
sdrii. 

.. Smoking apparatus. 

„ A garment copied from the Muhomedans. 

,, Painting with rice paste. 



3 -JO 



GLOSSARY. 



.!//<! 



^-1 mdba\hi/d 
Ananda yarn 



Auchul ••• 

AHJarfHah<d 

Anna 

Aunaprdsan 

AiUurjuU ... 



Antmora ... 
AowniBdwnitindiH 
pitta bhdt khdwni. 
Apar-pakshya 



\ 



(Cotton saturated with lac, for painting the 
eilffes of the feet and toes of Hindoo 
women. It is Ufted both for beautifying and 
preservinjr their bare feet from corroding. 

The dark night. 

Ananda means rejoicing ; and Nam, a ball. 
A kind of home-made sweetmeat prepared 
at times of domestic rejoicings. 

The end of female*s garment which hangs 
over her shoulder. 

Female apartment; zenana. 
. Boiled rice. 

First feeding ceremony, which takes place 
generally on the sixth lunar month for the 
male, and seventh for the female child. 

Few minutes before death, the dying person, 
especially if old, is taken to the edge of 
the river, and placed there under water 
knee-deep, his or her toes touching the 
earth under water, and the body resting 
on the lap of some of the attendants, who 
are generally relatives, and these latter at 
the same time keep reciting the name of the 
guardian deity of the Kali Yuga, and put 
drops of holy river water in the mouth 
of the dying person, who is so kept there 
till the last spark of life goes out. This 
process is called Antatjali. But unhappily 
this simple and comparatively inoffensive 
practice is so often abused by the unscru- 
pulous and designing men to gain their end, 
as is described in text, p. 259, that it 
is justly considered a cruel and heartless 
practice. 

Helicteres isora^ 

Cake festival has arrived, let us enjoy for three 
days, eating cakes, rice, &c. 

The fortnight immediately preceding the fort* 
night in which Durga-puj4 takes place. 





1 
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Apar-palskyi larpan Oblation of water offered to departed anceRtors | 








the fortniglit in wbich Duc^a-puji takes 




pboe. 


Arghi ... 




Ari,m ... 


... Eaveadroppini;. 


A^kr^m. ... 




Atsdr 


... Third munth of tbe Hindoo calendar (Jul?— 


A>,irhdd ... 


. Blessing. 


Atuchi 


... loipuro state. In case of deatii or birth in a 




family, one month in the case of Sudraa, and 




tendaysinthecaaeuf Oiahmans, isobserved 




ss impure, during which period tbe wh»le 




family is prohibited from Inking part in any 




religious ceremony— even giving alma to liie 




poor, paying obeisatice to seniora, or greet- 




ing equals are also forbidden. 


Asicalha ... 


... Fieua religiota (Pipal). 


Atabehul ... 


... Itice busked by drying in the sun. 


Atibrice ... 


... Tablo rice. 


Atcowriiy ... 


... A ceremony which takes place on tbe night 




of the Bth day from the birth of a child. 


Alterdin ... 


... A cup for Iteeping attar or otto of roses. 


Ayoi 






grooms have no sponsors, bridesmaids {iiyot) 




lieing engaged on both sides. Hindoo ' 




bridesmaids must be married women 




whose husbands are alive. Tlieir number 




is generally five on each aide; but this 




might be varied into more or less according 




to circumstanoea or convenience, the odd 




number always being <ibaerved. 


Aystri 


... Opposed to widow, i.e., one whose husband 




ia alive. 


AyKtrihood 


...Opposed to widowhood; atate of husband 




being alive. 


Ay^lHxm ... 


... Opposed to widowhood ; atate of husband 




being alive. 


At/trveda ... 


... A Sauakrlt work on medicine. 




,*'j^^^^^B 



SS3 
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Bibi 


...Papa; father; a term of endearment irlien 




addressed to a boj. 


BAbd ThikHr 




BUchhd ... 


... A term of endearment, used in addrcBsiog 




children. 


>.i 


... A hard shelled fruit. 


Hifdi 


... A low caste Utadoo (labouring class). 


■ aiilak.}>hA«& 


... Siting or receiving room. 


Builaruui ... 


... A rite performed generally at point of deMh, 




like tlie extreme unction of the Itomiih 




Church ; for detail see p. 256, note. 


J)«Wd* ... 


... A Mahomednn festivnl, when goats are 




sUugbtei'ed in large numbers. 


Mdla 


.. Bangle. 


Bolt ^ttto 'Aft 


... Fancy Sdri, nith rows of Balu flowen, 


Bim-kUri 




Bimn^ ... 




Bifiu 






cable to boys only. 


Bar koH„s 


haekay 


MdAiv 


... & phrate indicative of blessing used by beg- 




gars and other* who come on the momiug 












bridegroom's father. It means-iMuy the 




biidegronm and bride live long. 










. Barii^diUl 


.„ A winnowing fan (fiufe) with »undry artide* 


1 




1 




r 


their reception and departure. 


Buy! 


.. A kind of sweetmeat. 


B*»« ... 


... Uahratta maraaders. 


Bar-jatrM ... 


... Bridegroom's ftlends and relationsvlioaeeoB- 


^^ 


pany the marriage procesaion. 


^■.,™ a™ 


... Elder daughter-in-law. 


im 


... Auauity given to Bt4)uiuii3. 





' 
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UdnBd,i-pii/d 






b; aid of subscription and fees levied on 




marriage feativula ou bridegroom. Sliop- 




keepers and dealers in country, produce 




are the cbief patrons of this puja . TLey 




raise a fnad b; levying small impost cm 




purchasers ou all traiisnctidns. By tliia 




means, sometimaa, in fuvnuiable quarters, . 




a large fuud is raised uiid wasted, which, 




had it been properly applied, miglit have 




done immense good to the country. 


lUmrgknr 


. Bleeping room on marriage night for the 




happy pnir. 


liiiiSanti ... 






and is used by the gay and BprigUtly ou 




the advent of that seaaon. 


Bdaii-Bibdku 


. Literally stale marriage ; ceremonials which 








marriage night. 


Bdtd 


.. A tniy for betel-nut. 


llata 


.. Fican Indica. 


Bdt&ti 


.. Native sweetmeat. 


B&U 


.. A cup. 


Bou 






claeses, it means wife. 


Bduti 


.. Old-fasliioned bracelet, a costly jewel. 


Puyd-Uib ... 


„ Want of [;ood breeding. 


liiiyhnata 


.. Heaven, Paradise. 


Bayri 


. Kind of tongs. ^^^h 


lielbaran ... 


.. A ceremnuial rite of welcome. J^^^^^f 


Bkuh&ni .. 


Another name of Kdli. ^^^^^| 


Bhabitarbi... 




BASdrubau 


, Sisler-in-lflw (younger brother's wife). H 


Bhdja ... 


. Sister-in-law (brother's wife). 1 


Bhdjd ihdd 


. Parched peas, &o., given to women encinte M 




on the seventh month of their pregnnnuy. 1 


BMrc;/:»d Bliahdn, 


An expression used by drunkards, meaniug ^^ 


^^ 


"Mother Kdli is within the buttle." ^M 



r 
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^1 Bh<S.d^ ... 




^H 


,„„bipprf. ' 1 


^H Bha^'ir ... 


Brotber-in-law pmsbaiiirs eliler bruilier). 


^H Bhih 




^H Bharuiimda 


A popular ballad singer. 


^K £Aai,I» ... 




^H BhrHridvitiva 


A festbal in wbiehaisten entertain brodiert. 


^H /fAu'/era ... 


. God of e*rtb. 


^^H Bhumi-tanya 


. Wanting land. 


^m BkHp^dd ... 


. A girl's name. 


^H .BtcAur) ... 




^H Ai'duj or Buliya 


. Literully meana farewell ; ulso means farewell 


^^m 


gift. 


^H i^u^'/Af fhrM 


. Ancestor vorsbip ou »pecla1 occosiiins. 


^H .»»%» £undn- 


. A popular play. 


^H Bidbabi ... 


Widow. 


^H iJi'/Ad/d ... 


. God of Fate. 


^H ifiJAd'd PurK«A 


. God of Fate. 


^B By«a«(ra 






or formiilarj. Certnin formula a apiri- 


^^B 


t'lnl guide- (gant) imparts to hia pupU, 


^^^p 


wiiicli is t() be bis daily prnyer, but reli- 


^^^ 


giomly forbidden to repeat to the bearing 


' 


of any one else. Tbe ceremony of impMl- 




iiig Bij mmira is libe tbe christening of 




the followers of Je9ii9. 


iy-S'i ... 






fonrtb day of her puja. 


BUlaputro or Billow 


„ Leaf of Bael tree, a tree considered holy by ^ 




tbe Hindoos. 


Biraha. ... 


. Son^a elpressive of pangs of separation. 


Bisnexwar .. 




^^ Boda,i Ghar 




^^L Boidya ... 


. A Sanskrit work ou mediciue. 


^H Boi-t 


.. A jewel worn round the waist, by juTenals 




only. 


^H Bowbhdl ... 


., Bridal dinner. 


^K fo^ro ... 


.. A kind of nut, Terwinalia beleriea. . 


^^^^ Brahmaehari 


.. Beligious mendicant. 



^^^v~ 


' 


^^r 
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Rrdhmon ... 


. Sucerdotnl class. 


Bral<m:trn» 


.. Rent-free grunts of Itmd to Hralimnna. 


Brain 


. Vow. 


Brimhil ... 


. A pttinted lo^ of wood, nith an ox carved on 








rird(WAa». 


Brilhd ... 


. Litarally vaiu ; uuconaec rated. 


B>;;hmd ... 


. Tbe creator, first pewou of tUe Hiud.Ki Trinity. 


Caixaij 


. A kiu'l of grass. 


Chadar ... 


. Sbeet for ooverinj; the body. A loose veatiire. 


Chdl 


■ Literally rouf of tlialcbed biita ; colloquiully 




uiicooted rice ; bere {p. 100) it meatia tLe 




seini-cireular frame over the imngeH. 


Chdmir ... 


.. Fan made of tails of Tliibfit cnwa. 


CMnahya ,hka 


.. Verses com].iled by Pundit Channkja. 


Chundiin ... 


., Sandal paste. 


Chandi i.r CXan-U- 


, AbootoTiGuddessDurga; alaoanotiier nnme 


putH 


\ of Durga. 


Ch-mdra ... 


.. Mnon. 


ChaHdra.puli 


., A sweetmeat. 


CUpkin ... 


.. A garment. 


Chup,.atee 


.. A kind of cake. 


Charnk-pujd 


., Hook-8-inging festival. 


Cha-Ht-Swa,ru 


.. A Sanskrit work ou medicine. 


ChdriU . . 


.. Low cnste Hindoos, who are considered very 


Ck.n-hi ... 


.. t'otlon-spiniiing appBratns. 


Chirpoy ... 


., A string bed, used for carrying the deiid. 


( Uru 


... Table rice boiled with milk and sugiir on 






Chaltiipdii 


.. School kept bj learned Uj ShmaiiB for teaching 




Suiiskrit. 


ChhddluhUiUh 


.. A temporary shed, where certain portion of 




marriaae ceremony takes place. 


Chhdni ... 


... Coiigulated milk; native cheese. 


Chhdlu ... 


.. Gram parched and powdered. 


ChhUlam ... 


.. It h a. part and parcel of the smukin? appara- 


^^ 


tus of the Uinduoa.getierally mode of earth. 



w. 


tH-'VunKr. ^^^^B 


^H rtitfAf /''"> 


... Yr,<tojrer d*tigbter.ii).^»r. fl 


^H tkh-to-ma 


... LitPTHllf fooniter motber. ^H 


^H f>f^l 




H r«A.fn«fU 


... Parobeil rise eoMed with ayrap. ^^^^H 


^M C*Ml ... 


,u Parsh^il ricfl (Sattened). ^^^^| 


^H CHn|.»M 




B <^ .. 


... OferoMt. ^ 


^H Cmmn ,» 


... 8b*tl*ciirr«nl for irmall poriDenta, li»»i<>inn 


^^H^ 


I'Rrt of n pie. 1 


^m tMt .. 


... Bqu>l to ten milltoni. ■ 


■ «•» .. 


... A twel r<>r nHont uie. J 


^V IMXU » 


... Utcnlly hurnl. _^^^M 


H IkiHw ,. 


... Artratnpt. ^^^^H 


H IMt ... 


... 'ntnet.owb. ^^^^H 


H AMhlVM 


*.Ap<,^urr*»^ ^^ 


^K Oiiini - 


„. ^n tf <«ciM«nfF I>rie«t« ; titn amall smormS 


^^B 




^^H 


«Mn. 


■ 4l»i ii.fcii 




■ rm ... 


, 1«l»:«|tthpe«sb.»il«l. 


^V Min< ... 


._ <%fa^BiMl <«nia«ii OxmI Of (he HimlnDi. 


^ oar-. . 


,..1IWl«l««Mte-F»rtJ. 


IWI. 


...ftMM. 


M« 


-«*. 


i»«nr^_ 


,. litmttf " Ocean of tifts." li i« a mode nC 






_ iw-:^ 


li»<iiiiri». 
■-. Ktna ..r Ouilh, father of R6mB absa-lra. 








•■ i'tiailUbU person. 


^H 


%.. Hnillior-in-lttw (husband-a j-nnnger bmlUer). 




•>. ttvnt-rreu grants of land in name of miiegiid 




or giHldeis. 


^^^^jkflpM^ 


." 'I'h« rortiiiglt in wbich DurgS-paiS take* 


^^^^l^^^k 


plM*. 


^^^^^^^■^ 


^«.««V 


K 





r 
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DKw4!i 


.. Eali-puja night. A reatival observed by 




Dhdk 


, A big drum. 




Dhin 


.. Paddj. 




Dharmo Skabhd 


. Aasetnhly for discuaBion of religious subject!)' 




Dhole 


. A small drum. 




VhuH 


. Lower gflriiient for male,— i.e., sheet of cloth 
worn round the loins. 




Dip.„j ... 


. A betel-bos. 




Dabjd 


. A loose vesture. 




DoU nr DoU Jitlni 


. Ooraiiionly known as Hoii -fealivul. 




Dome 


. A low ciwte Hindoo (a treet-« weeper, worker 
on bam boo -barks). 




Dame Sariisa 


. What tlic Domea supply, i.e., bnsketa, &a. 




Durfii ... 


. A goddeaa with ten btinda, whose worahip is 
performed, with grent pomp, in Lower 
Bengnl, in Sept.— October. 






. Durj-a-pujii. 




DlirBii 


. Grass. 




Dciju 

m 


. Twice-born or regenerated. Brahmaris are 
called twiee-born : their first biiih being 
their rntural birth; and second, tlie meta- 
phorical, when they nre invested with the 
■ncred thread (regenerated). This term il 
also applicable to birds, because they are 
anpposed to be' born once when eggs are 
laid ; nnd again when egga are hatched. 




Eed 


. A Miihomedan festival. 




Ekddashi ... 


. Eleventh diiy of new uonn as well as the same 
diiy Hl'ier full-moon (diijs of close fast for 




Eklii 


widows). 
. See Vraiii. 




F.,kirs ... 


. Rtithomedan mendicanta. 




FuUharji/a 


Litertdly bed of flower. It is the third niglt 
after mnrri age, which is a night of festivity 
in bridegroom's houae, and passed in all 
manner of jollitiea. Also it menni the pre- 
Heuta given by girl's father on that ocouaion. 


■ 




. A ihatawimfi Mam naed by ■p- e i» u»tojM 




. SoiSK woni Fuond (he U 
.. Ab uietlible fruit. 
.. PaiMUe fiirail of a futuly. 
.. MMna ut' » girL 
.. Unxt-uatera. 
„ A vtaanl for keeping 
., Cuiifiisiuu. 
. Milkui&LtJB, Kri'taia'i 
.. WuIsC cbaia. 



. Kvtij^uus Btoaement 

,. :itop.m.,nejr given to arehiiu of tfaeue 
buurboud to prerent the Raisance cawed 
to tlie briil^rouoi od bis wnv to llie brida'i 
buuse, by peUii^ him -with slonea anii 
ulb« tliiugs— « priTiIege uuctiuued hj 



^^^^r 


' 


^^^R 
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^^^^^L 


oustom. Tbia beiirs some afEnitj to tlie 


PP**F 


European practice of caating old boots mid 








on their mnking eilt from tbe liouae. 


Guru 


... Literullj senior, master ; spiritunl guide. 




... I'edngogue, village ecliool-mastcr. 


O'ydiur 


... The presiding god of Gya. 




... A disb for sngBS in ilnys of jore ; a pure fond 




ttccordinM to Hindoo notion. 


Bdkim 


... MiihomedAn phjaicinn ; also a jmlioial "fBcer. 


Baudi ... 


... Earthen pot for cooking purposes. 


Uara 


... Another name of Shiea. 


HuTi 


... Another name of Krishna. 


Baribole ... 


... Uulike one of the ten commniidmeiita in 




tb3 liible, "Thou shalt not talie the 


^^ 


name of the lord thy God in Tain"— 


^m - 


Hinduo ahttstca eijoius to repeat tbe name 




of god as often as possible. Consequently 


^^^^^^ 




^^^ft ' 


night repeat the name and turn tlieir beads. 




Bari is another name of Viihnu, Che second 


^^^^^^B 


person of the Hindoo trinity, mid bole means 


^^^^^^B 




^^^^^^H 


tori us to I'epeut the nord " Uiiribole," as 


P^^^^^^ 


oflen as possible, during ibe fuuet'ul,in order 




to keep off all worldly uousiderations, at 




least fav the lime. 


^J.rW( ... 


... Sacrifieia! post; it is like a two-pronged foik. 


Bdiu 


... Mehtera. 


Barn Th'iknr 


... A popular baliitd singer. 


Bil-hazir ... 


... Purchases; marketing. 


Bdlha ... 


... A ladle. 


Bdlhckhavi 


... A method of discipline to enure early attend- 




ance in vogue in village aobonla. 


Bdyi-dmld 


... Eefuse of spices ground dawn into u paste. 


^^_, 


Two women, whose huBbanda are ulive, uiid 


^^k, 


who are known to be uncomniuidy donted 


U 





^m 


^K ^ 






^^^^^^K 


brides wW titled oppotite of each olber. 


^^^^^^B 




^^^^^^K 


M Ac ^M tina keep i mull quanut; of 


^^^^^^K 




^^^^^^B 




^^^^^^B 


UMm cfewM*. When the marriug« cerft> 


^^^^^^1 


HBBj ii E^W! on in the coartjard of tht 


^^^^^^^H 


1 tW feiule relalires and friends of 


^^^^^^H 


&• bUe Arow lumps of tbia paste nt tl» 


^^^^^^^ 




^^^^^^V 




^^^^^H^ 


OTCT to Ibe bride, and bringing hiiii (tb| 


^^V 




^^^H 


«( petticMt ffovemment. Sometimea riM 


^^F 


cMied nth ueacle is used instead. 


^ B— 


._ Bornt ofierin^. 


ff-ud ... 


„. Smuking apparatns. 


Imdra 


_. King of beaten. 


Jdcki-jicki 


... Cwning, coining. 




.. The pieaiiting god of Pooree in Orissa. 


Jagnl 


... World 


Jog'iUihdtri 


... AgfidJesa; literal]; means Mother of the 




world. 


^ -"■" 


... Victory. 


^B Jo* iEdfi K-tlkdld-udli Aa exclamation genernllv used b? UliteralftH 


■ 


and low people; literally meana Victory 19 






^H 


... Sweetm^tB in general. 


^H 


... Waiatcoat. 


^^B Jdmili 




^H J«H«a.V./r.- 


... Life long ayestrihood,^i. e., never to ba : 
... A festival (KrUhndS birthday). 




^B 


... Jewels Bet with precious atones. 




... A golil jewel for arm. 


b. 


... A milkmaid, the foster mother of Krishna. 



^w^ 
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Jd/hd 


Departure ; nlso Dramatic performanoe. 


Jatah 


. Litenilly amnll money -presents given to bride 




and briilegroora by friends mid relations on 




the conatimmniion of raotrlnge, and to 




child uii its first feeding ceremony. 


Jhdl 


. Literally hot ; pungent ; preparatinn of spjoea, 




genernlly given to mothers at child birth as 




n Btlmulaiit aeting as a preventive against 




cold. 


Jhi 


. Maidservnnt ; literally Daughter, 


Jhuldu 


. The swinging festival dedicated to Kriihna. 


RahirdJ 


. Hindoo pbyeicinn. 


K.,^h.ri ... 


. A kind of eake. 


Kdhwi^ ... 






(shells) is now worth four aimas. 


Kujiilndtfid 


. A Bollyrium case. 


Raid Ban ... 


. Ganesba's wife. 


KoM-kdla Amibiixhua The dark nigbt immediately before the Diir- 




ga-pnjS, so called because the gardeners on 




that day cnilect all the [ilantains they can 




for Bale during the festival. 


Kili 


.A goddess with four hands and dark-com- 




plexioned, whom thieves and dacr.its woi-ship 




before setting out on their nefarions jiur- 
. A holy place iu the southern suburbs of Cal- 


KdligMl ... 




cutta, where stands the shrine </f Kiii from 




time out of mind, ahor which, it is said, 




Calcutta is named. 


Kili m.,ih,y jny 


. Victory to mother Kali. 


Kuli-i/iiga ... 


. Oae of the four gi-eat periods of the world ; 




it is the present or iron age. 


X'llie 


A kind of pulse. 


Kdlfyd 




K«/pn 




Rdiitdhenii... 


. A cow which gives milk at M times of the 


^^ 


year ; also an imaginary heavenly cow. , 



«•., 4»* 



"'.■•fiutinv ; rr: -imed immediacelv bobrei 

:. rtr • «o^:t. .r ■•:i:;;rrsivii. 















«. , . .. - 



.• . •» ■■..■-1 

• ■ • 

-.^.j^ .^. . ,^> \.tniiu:uLLip in marriage 



e—^^-..-— <i- - **— ' — — — '- "f ^^ *n*^ 
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EMr'Tckhdeh 


... Aaweelmeiit. 


Khoma»d 


... A flattering term used bj up -countrymen, 




eqiiivaleiit to ■' Your Worabip." 


KhoU 


... Baby (niEile). 


Khote 






ends tnpering to a emuller circumfBrenee 




tbau tbe centre. 


Kh-pi 


... Hair gathered mid wound round on back of 




head of Hindoo womeo. 


Kinkh.h ... 


... Gold embroidered cloth. 


KitUim ... 


... Band of singers and maaiciuna nith a liead 




female singer. 


EM 


.. Popular ballad. 


KoUw&Ud ... 


... Popular ballad singers. 


KoTttoypdUd 


... A jewel for juvenals, worn r<iund the waiat. 


Kopid 


... A Mahomedan diab. 


Roray-rdur 


... A vir^'in widow. 


Krishna ... 


... An incarnation of Vishiia. [aeale. 


Kitla-rniirjddd 


... Honorarium given to one higher in aocial 


KuliM ... 


... One higher in social scale. 


Knto 


... Winnowing fan, made of bnmboo-bark. 


KuTHdr ... 


... Potter. 


Kitmdr .Sarya 


... Pottery, 


Kumiria ... 


... Virgins. 


Kuitli 


... Mother of tbe five Pondavaa, the well-known 




ber<ie3 of the great epic poem Mahabharat. 


Knrmd 


... A Mabomedan disb. 


Kusd^.n, ... 




Lagamhd ... 


... Marriage season. 


Ujjd-hiislra 


... A piece of cloth for covering the bride 




and bridegroom, ao as to screen them from 




public gaze during certain pnrtion of mar- ' 




riage ceremony: thus initiating her into 




the seclusion of zenana. 


Lakshmi ... 


... A popular ballad singer. 


Lakshmi ... 


... Goddess of wealth and proaperitj. 


Lamb-rasa... 


,.. One of tbe 12 aigna of the zodiac ; Aries, tbe 
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„. ""'"^ 


^H iMnH ... 




^^f 


posed ti> be the present laland of Ceylon. 


^H Lion-ran ... 


. One of the 12 signs of tlie zodiac ; Leo, clia 


^H 


lion. 


^B ZowAa/d ... 


Social eustom. [-ghee. 


^H 


. A kind of cake, like ehappateet, bat fried u> 


■ ,v. ... . 


. Mother. 


^H M-ilAiimdan 


. Another name of Erigkna. 


^H 


. Asinnll casket roxie of g..Id, silver, or coppef. 


^H 


used as a. reoeptauie for charms, &c. 


^B 




^^1 


by women, equivalent to Oh mother ! 


^H M-hd Ail.-mi 


The second day of tLa Dnrg^-puja. 


^M . MuAdbharat 


. One of the two great epic poemB of thi 


^V 


Hindoos. 


lUahd'leva 


. Another name of Shira. 


Mahiihi/d ... 


. It is like the All Souls' day of the Bomirft 




Church. 


Mahdmdyiir Bd^dr . 


. A cant phrase, meaning— It is the day and plane 






Mahdpdyi.. 


. A covered pulaiiquiu. 




. The second day of the Cake Festival. 


MAld 


. String of beads ; also garland (of floBersl. 




. Sandaled garlauds. 


Mali 


. Anklet. 


Mantra ... 


Incantation ; certain formulas of words. 


Mann 


. The great Hindoo lawgiver. 


Atdnvanjnn 


. A popular play. 


Mdrkando ... 


. Name of a sage. 


Maraipord Brahman 


. The priest who offlcintea at the time of oret 




matioD of the dead. 


■Md Shasthi 


. A goddess (patron deity of children). 


ajaulik ... 


. One lower in social scale to the knlins. 


AlaurpanhU 


. A boat fitted as a stage for musical choir; ill 




is so called from its resembling a Maur, uc 




peacock. 


^^ Magnd ... 


. A talkative bird. 


^K Meii 


Fair, exhibition. 



^^^v~ 


' 
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Melhii or Milii 




Mr-lhrdi-U ... 


... Women of the sweeper caste. 


ilkcliM ... 


... Litenilly unclesn ; filthy; a term i.f con- 




tempt used by the Hiiidona townrds Mttho- 




medsns, Climcians, &c., irho iire nut cleiin 




uccordLiig to Hindoo idea of cleNntiii^Bs 




and purity. 


AJonM 


... A kind of sweetmeat. 


Muo^a-dil... 


.. A kind of pulse. 


Moonglivdr 


.,. Bmthen-pot. It is one of the arliulea which 




compose Baranddld. 


Maori 


... Literrtlly Lead ; a victim. 


Mod 


... Pearl. 


M«nii 


.. Sages or saints. 


UuTdafardihe^ 


... Undertakers. 


Alurhhi ... 


... Farclied rice coated with treacle. 


Nabami rdlri 


... Ninth night from new or fu!l moon. &Uo 




night of the third day of Durg^-puja. 


Ntibarnlton Fdgd 


... A gold jewel for arm. 


Niidrd ... 


... Uig drum. 


IVdgdii 


... Hindoo mendicanta. 


^^ahabat ... 


... A concert of nine musical iiiptrnments; it 


WL 


is generally played from a lofty place, for 


■ 


which a tempomry stage or tower oC bum- 


^ 






Nahabat, but propeily Nahabat-khana. 


K.i'iiddhi ... 


... Offerings to gods or goddesaea. 


lV.ll M- ml 


... Pipe. 


Nunad ... 


... Sister-in-law (husband's aister). 


Nanadbkdmee 


... Money-present giveu by bride's father to her 




husband "a sister. 


mmi-muka 


... Ancestor- worship. 


Nnrm ... 


... Nail-cutter. 


mich 


... Dancing. 


Neylmfid ... 


... A Jewel for jnvenals worn roand the waist. 


Nidan ... 


... & ijiitiskrit work on medicine. * 


A'*m 


... A S!icred tree. 


JV,m/.i ... 


... A jewel for juvenalfi worn round tlio waist. 



w: 


^^^^H 


^B 


... Finding ftult with. 


^H mrai'j'iT, ... 


... Immeraion of image in river after being 


^F 


worgliipped. 


Itixlii 


.„ Midnight. 


JV,'(4i 


... A popular balhd etnger. 




... Litarally means breiifcing of rules. The dgy 




from wliich the restrictiona impoaed dminr 


■ 


mouruiug are remoTed. 


^H 


... Missionnriea. 


^H Pi^rf ... 


... Head dress, a turbaD. 


^H 


... Mean, wicked. 


^H Pdkd dryhhd 




^H PuM j.^;/"!/! 


... Fenst "iTen of BBeetmeHts only. 


^H P<f;/fi 




^^B 


on tbeii- sli'iulderB. 


^H P<'2i-£''J2 - 


... A vegelttble much liked by the Hindooa. 


H P<ln 


... Betel. 


^H Ptif<cid2i ... 


... Musical drama. Popular bulluds. 


^^M Panchimnla 


... See mite, p. 30C. 


^H Pdn-cfcin ... 


„. A tray for betel-nuts, &c. 


^M Pdpar ... 


... A kind of cftke. 


^V P„r»Ul ... 


...Keit world. 


^^ PdrSufii ... 


... Festivals. 


' Pashmind ... 


... Wonltsn. 


Pdlsdid ... 


... Village aohonl. 


PoUra 


... Literally leaf, letter ; marriage agreement. 


PdUrti'durshuiii 


... Present of money given to would-be bride- 




grooms. 


Pau, 


... Niutli month of the Hindoo calendar : Decern- 




ber-Jimuary. 


Pans Sanirimt 


... LnstiiBjof tliemonthof Pawj,- the second day 




of Cake Festival. 


Payhdti ... 


... Ft^gots. 


Phdg 


-. A kind of red powder used in Holi festival. 


PikdAi, ... 


... A spittoon. 


Piitda 


... Funeral cake. 


Piriii 


... An oLitcaat. 


Piray 

to 


... AVooden seat ^^| 



^^^^v~ 


' 


^^^F 
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piidii 


... Rice-paate. 


Piijhdpd ... 


... Ajewel for tlie back. 


Po>la 


... Siicreil tbreail of ibe ancerdi'tol cbis^. 


PMo 






amousat IlirKloaa. 


Priijiipali ... 


...God of Fate, QTiuthernnineorBraAmd, the 




creator, the first peisoa uf the Hinduo 




Triiiitj. 


Prd„ 








Pratimda ... 


... Images uf ^uda. 


Pratipada ... 


... First day after iihw ami full moon. 


Pravahar ... 


... Literally sun. 


PrdijifcTiittru 


... Atonetaeiit. 


Promim ... 


... Bow, B rari<!ei)fBaIutins the leiiiiiriu vogue 




amonpst the iiaiives of Bengnl. 


Piwidnii .. 


... Small amounts of money olTei-ed tn ^ods and 




goddebf^es at the time of makinir obeisan<:e 




to them. 


Piija 


... Worship. 


PiirvahUhaha 


... Orgies. 


Purohit ... 


... Literally well-wisher of a family; fnmily priest. 


Pu>pdnj«li... 


... Offering of Howers. 


PulM 


... ManusL-ript aacred buoka. 


liddhd ... 


... KrUhnaS priocipBl sweetheart, a milkmnid. 




nadhd .ind Krishna are model lovers. 


RdJ 


... Reign, kingdom. 


H^d 


... King. 


li&k>ht»is ... 


... Female moDSters, or cannibals. 


Bdmii Chandra 


... The deified hero of the Rdmdyana. 




... One of the two great epic poema of the 




Hindoos. 


RSmprosdd 


... A popular ballnd singer. 


Jldr-hathd ... 


... Widow-handed, i.e., without any jewels on. 


Jid» 


... A festival of Krishna. 


Batagolla ... 


... A kind of sweetmeat. 


Bdcana ... 


... The monster king of Ceylon, with t^n heads 




and twenty hands, the principal hero of 






I^H 


X 



^v 


^B 


^V nmjhdh ... 


... A small plate (.lii^h). 


^H lluyouhhal:! 


... A cliiss »f people who are iieitlier brggan 


^^^ 


nor religions memticanta, of ileceiit ap[iear. 


^^K 


■lite, and in aoeiiil scale btluw Ihe priett'i 


^^^1 


class, whose preenrinuB iJTing is tlje uixt^' 


^ 


eioniil charity given tliem durmj! tbe 


^^^^^^v* 


thrdddha and mtirri'ige ceremotiies. Cun-' 


^^^^^^B 


Bequenlly. thej are of all tlic most troubU- 


^^^^H^L 


Bonie and diicontented pei.ple, and, lik« 


^^^^^* 


Oliver, always aak fi<r more. 


^^f if'I^IVOJ ... 




^H 


... A BQiall hiiifket fur meaanriiig grain, poms, &f 


^H 


... Sainra, Bages. 


^H 


... Aasemblj. 


^^B 




^H 


... Virtuous woman. 


^H 5a/>i>Jd ... 


... P-.unded rice. 


^H 5<iA«« ;09N» 


... Europeans. 


^^1 Ssguti oTSanjuli Bra 


(a A religious tow, performed bj unmarried girli^ 


^^1 


only. 


^H Sakhitanghid 


... Songs expreSBive of news conveyed to Krishna 


^^r 


by Brinda (one of KrithnaS swentlieartal 


[ 


of tbe pwiga of aeparalion felt by til 




milkmaids. 


5(i*tas 


... A religioua sect, followers of Kdli, wbo ci 




offer amujttl sacrifice iiod eat niiiniiil food. 


5'iA'i 


... Literally strength. Another name of KUl 




(wife of Shir>a). 


SdlgTim Sm 


.. A liouaehold god. 


Sdli 


., Siater-in-law (wife's aister). 


Saradjik ... 


... Sotial presenta. 


Sdndi ... 


... Flnte. 


Smidet ... 




Hmdhya ... 


... Literally evening; daily evening aervice. 


S,nv ... 


... Curricature re jirea eolation 


Sankha-dhani 


... Sound of conuli. 


Saptavn .,, 


... Literally aeventli day of the new and fn 


^^ 


inoou ; firat day of Durga-pnjii. 





\ 
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S-rd 


.„ Earthen vessel, covering for Handi. 


Sdra S'lngrahii 


... An abridged Saoalirit work ou uiedlcioe. 


Sayswdti ... 


... GoddeBB of speech and learning. 


S<iH 


... Ib a piece of cloth, 5 jarda limg, by \\ ysrds 




wide, for adult, with borders, the grouud 




generally being w!iite,butsouietimt!a colored. 


^^^^ 


striped, checked, or otberwiae. It is tile 


^^E 


only garment of Hindao female, which 


^^^^m 


covers her from head to foot,— that is, one- 


^^^^^^m 


half is worn round the loins and tbe other 


^^^^^^^ 


batf Bcrves tbe pnrpose of covering tbe 


^^^^^^K 


upper part of her body, as well aa veiling 


^^^^^^^^ 


the head. Widows are religiously prohi- 


^^^^^^^^K 


bited from wearing bordered or colored 


^^^^^^H 


sarig. They use a piece of oluth of same 


^^^^^^^ 


length and breadth, but always white. 




However, they are allowed to use silksune* 




(of course unbordered and unoolored atf 




above) on festive oceaaions. 


Smisa-toldni 


.. Honorarium paid to bridesmnide for remov- 




ing the temporary bed set up for bride and 




bridegroom on tbe nigbt of marriage, — an 




office which tbey are privileged to perform. 


Sanui<wn ... 


... A Sanskrit work ou medicine. 




... Religious atonement; a service like the masi 




of tbe llomish Cliurch. 


Sati 


... Literally chaste ; a name of Durgit ; immola- 




tion of Hindoo widow. 


S<iliii 


... Rival wife. 


^auddmijii ... 


... Name of a girl ; literally lightning, to which 




she is likened. 


Saieimr 


... Father-in-law. 


Sdwsuri ... 


... Mother-in-law. 


SfyUyrd-pujd 


.,. Worship of the God of Fateou the 6th night 




after birth of a child. 


SMd 


...Means "desire." Here (pp. 305-7) it means 




B ceremony and entertainment given on tbe 




Sth, 7tb, and 9tb month of pregnancy. On 




which oocoaion all desirable (palatable) 



^^B 340 


1 


■ 


eiubla are giTea to pregnant women, u 




well u W the femftle gue«w inriied. TliJi 


^^H 




^^B 


is tlie mnet critiul time for > wonun, utd 


^^P 


■he migbt not sDrme tbe (sweet) pain of 


^^H 


child liir [L ; to the reUtiont and fneoits 


^^M 


bEcome mnxiom for her, and feed, clothe. 


^H 


and entertain her in the best way tbej CM. 


^H Sh.indf,!,d-pujd 


,. Special puji ou the second d»j of the Dni^- 


^H 


puja feftiral. 


^H Sharal-HhaM 


.. Litra-iillj Dioon of a particular seuon, when 


^H 


Eiie eliiuea brighter than eTer. Here it ii 


^H 


tlie iinme of a girl, who is likened hi the 


^^H 


moon of th»t season. J 


^H 5A(bA-a ... 


.. SocreJ b<K>k. ■ 


^H ^Au^Jmii ... 


.. Another name of the g«dde»« Ktili. 1 


^H SAi<A^i 


... Hemp. 


^H 




^^B 


Trinity. 


^H 5A<-<U or Shrd,ldha . 


.. Funerul ceremony. 


^H £Aa£e£»rdf 


... A Mahomedan festival. J 




... Auspicious aiciht. ^M 


^^ Skava-kanaa 


. Meritociona work. ^^^M 


^^ SidJ/», ... 


Any ^^^^H 


SiiUAa chdl 


Itiee husked by boiling. ^^^^H 




,.. Another mime of tbe goddess £a&'^^^^^H 


SMnr ... 


.. Vermillion. ^^^B 


Siiularehiipri 


.. Toilet box made of bamboo-barks lined widH 




shells i Bilver ones are made for the wentth>)S 


Si«li 


.. A jewel for forehead. ^M 


Sild 


... Kama Chandra's wife, heroine of ihe iftfiM^ 




yana. ■ 


1 Sitdhmr ... 


.. A jewel ri>r forehead. S 


^H Sital Shaalhi 


... Another name of the goddesa Shuillii, whM«V 




festivity is observed by eating stale foud. 1 


^H SUd„oge ... 


.. A kind of sweetmeat. 1 


^H 


.. Freseuis given iu winter. ^M 


^H ^ioA" 


.. Verses. ^M 


^H 


.. Snored book. ^H 



r" 
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Snn&rcka&d 


... I,iUr« 


lyKobienuioon; a tetin of endparraent. 1 


Soroik ... 


... Sixtee 


1 different kinds of giftfl allotted t.. ■ 




Bribmiiiia during iiAr(i</(iSa ceremony. Tiiey | 




are 


aafulhw:— ■ 




I. 


Land, or its value. ■ 




2. 


Seat (wooileD) or a piece of carpet. M 




3. 


A vraterpot. H 




4. 


A plate nitb rice. H 




S. 


A plate witb a piece of cloth. H 




6. 


A plate with a garland of flowera. ^ 




7. 


A pinte with a piece of landalwood. H 




8. 


A milch c<>vr,ur its value. -J 




9. 


Ati umbrella. ^^^^^^| 




10. 


A of H^^^H 




11. 


A tray for ^^^^^^| 




12. 






13. 


A piece ^^^^^^M 




14. 


^^^^^^1 




15. 


^^^^H 




16. 


Aplntewith afruit,getierRllyfteQCQa- ^^B 


Sri 


... Emble 


n of prosperity and beauty ; it ia 1 




made nf rice-paste, of conical sliape ; and | 




with 


its colored ornaments, which are also ■ 




made of the Bame raalerial, it bears a ■ 




diHlant resemblance to a Xume cuke. | 


SrimatVagiai 


... Sacred 


book of the Hindoos, especially foe ■ 




the rai)linab cinsB. ■ 


Sr«(i 


... Sacred bookg; tradJtiooB. M 


Subaehani ... 


... A p^JdeaB. 'J 


Sudra 


... Servil 


caste. ■ 


Suji 


... Gmitij 


a.„. I 


Sukd^an ... 


...Literally comfortable seat; bridal conTey- ■ 


Sur,sa ... 


... Sun. 


1 


IWj ... 


... As"l 


1 


Tdgd 


... A j,.wcl w,..u above the elbow in tbe shnpe | 


^^ 


of a 


^^^^fl 
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Tdnidtid ... 
Tantra SM^iIra 
Tdp 

Tdnh&r ... 

TarMH ... 

Tiatiram ... 



TUImrddldn 
TUknrghxr 
Thdharpo ... 



Theyli 

■J-hnh-thik 
Tila K6nch;n j 
ShrndAha ( 
TirHian 
Toddykhdnnd 
Tom-tom ... 
TrUul 
TuUi 

Ulu. Uhi, Vlii 



Unghia 
Vrdai 



^^^ UUari 



.. Sporl, jokes, fnn, i 
.. Hacred books of tbe Sdkta wet. 
,. Hrat. 

.. A gnid chain for seek. 
.. Vegetable dish. 
.. Beligious mendicant. 
, Literallj enquiring after one's health. 
case of relutires pretents are giren on t 



• of cloth witlinm 



,. A gold jewel for nrm, and a costly one. 
. Faiicj Sdri, witb slanting rowa of &iw{ 

.. Place of worship. 
,. Plnce of worship. 
.. Siatera-in-lnw (elder brother's wife) ii»' 

term in verbally addressing their husband 

younger brothers. 
.. A large plate (dish). 
.. PI easnn tries. 
,t Willow's garment 

any border or color. 
.. Supernatural influence. 

.. Inexpensive funeral ceremony. 

.. Places of pilgrimage. 

,. Where fermented palm^jnice is sold. 

,., Dram. 

... A 3-prDnged weapon. 

.. A holy plant; Oeitaani tanclum. 

.. Sounds indicatiTs of excessive joy utt 
women only on certain ceremonial oc 

... Corset. 

... A loose vesture for covering the body 
times worn over chnpkan, frizzed. 

... A sheet of cloth worn by the chief 
for one month, at one end of which 
key is fastened to keep uft evil spii 



J 
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Vaishnavas 



Vdndn 

Vdth 

Veyld 



••• 



Vikramdditya 



Vilwu 
Vipra 
Vishnu 



••• 



Voji 



an 



, A religions sect, followers of Vithnu^ com- 
monlj known as Bairdgis. 

Same as Niranjan, or immersion. 
, Boiled rice. 

, Semicarpus anacardium, A kind of nut, the 
black acrid juice of which serves the 
purpose of marking-ink to Indian Dhobies 
(washermen). 

A king:, who was a great patron of learning ; 
there is an era current in Bengal reckon- 
ing from his time. 

See Billa patra, 

Brahmans are calle<l Vipra. 

The preserver, second person of the Hindoo 
Trinity. 

Literally means enting. It is an entertain- 
ment to one*s own caste-people. No others 
cun partake of it without violating the rules 
of caste. 



Yama 

Yogas or jogas 

Yudhi»thira 

Yugas 



... God of death. 
... Auspicious time. 

... One of the five Pdndavas, heroes of the great 
epic poem MahdbhdraL 



... Ages. 



Zahardast ... 
Zendnd 



... High-handed. 
... Harem. 
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MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND INNER LIFE OF HINDOO 
SOCIETV IN BENGAL. 



By SHIB CHUNEU BOSE. 

ff ith a Pref atoiy Note by the Bbt. W. HASTIB, B.D., trinaipal of 
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OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 



Hbr Maje:jty the Queen haa been most graciouBly 
pleased to signify her approval of the work. 



The Secretary of State for India has liberally supported the 
publication 

I eaanot doubt but that a work of so much interest aa 
youra appears to be, will have a lai^e sale, both in India aud 
in England. 

(Signed) H. W. Pbimkose, 
Private Secy, to the Viceroy and 

Govr.-Gen/. of India, Simlm 



( 2 > 

Fbov 

E. R COWELL, Esq., LKD., 

ProjttKfr of SoMMbrii ai Cambridge. 
Mt dear Sib, 

I liare read toot Tolaine with Toy great 
interest ; it seems to me an exceedingly good hook, I baTe 
long desired that soch a book should be ocMnpfled ; it seems to 
me a mirror of native manners and costoms. It mnst be fall 
of the deepest interest to any one who cares about India and 
the Hindoo people. 

It especially interested me, as I had been lately reading 
through the old poem of Chandi ; and sereral allusicHis which 
I could not understand were explained by your book. 

I hope your book will be appreciated as it deserves, and that 
you will add some more of these photographic sketches of 
Bengali life if it should reach a second edition. 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

K R Ck)wELL. 



Fbom 

The Hon. W. W. HUNTER, LL.D., CLE., &a, 

Calcutta. 
Mt dear Sib, 

I am much obliged to you for the copy of 
your work, which you so kindly sent me, I had already 
perused the volume before leaving England, and I cordially 
endorse the commendations of the English press upon it. In 
showing us " The Hindoos as they are " you have placed within 
the reach of Englishmen, both in India and at Home, a vast 
store of fiEusts which was practically inaccessible to any man of 
sir race, but which it is of the highest importance that they 
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should be acquainted with. The literary workmanship of the 
book is equal to the value of its materials, and I am sincerely 
glad to hear that a new edition has already been called for. 

I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 

W. W. Hunter. 



Witham, Essex. 

My dear Sir, 

I have read your book with very great interest, 
and sincerely hope that the sale will reward you for the time 
and labour you have spent in endeavouring to make your 
countrymen better known to the people of England. 

Yours very faithfully, 

J. Talboys Wheeler. 



Calcutta. 

My dear Sir, 

I am reading your book carefuUy, and value it 
exceedingly. 

Yours most respectfully, 

Joseph Cook, 

Boston Lecturer. 



Allahabad. 
Dear Sir, 

The book is interesting in many respects, and 
as to its composition, it is wonderfully well written. 

Sir Robert Stuart, Kt., 

Chief Justice^ i^. W. P., 

through his Chief Clerh. 
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ConooTy Neilgherry Hills, 
Dear Sir, 

I am very much pleased with your book. It 
is all the more interestiug, as many of the customs pourtrayed, 
are strikingly different from those of the Hindoos of Southern 
India. It is an admirable book. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. C. Inxbs, C.S., 
Late Qfg, Chiff Justice^ Iladras, 



I have derir^ much pleasure from your book. It is a 
work the facts of which are as accurate in their representation 
of Hindoo life as its scope is remarkable for the extent of its 
range, I may call it an exhaustive treatise on the subject 

K. M. Banerjea, LL.D. 



" We have seldom read any book with greater interest ; and 
we have read it, not as reviewers generally read, glancing a 
little here and a little there, but we have read every word of 
it from the befirinninsr to the end. ♦ * ♦ We offer our 
thanks to Babu Shib Chunder Bose for the deeply interesting 
volume which he has presented to the world. For ourselves,* 
we confess that we have learned from him some detaOs of 
Hindoo customs with which we were not previously acquaint- 
ed." — J^<ri\ Liil Bthari Dap in the Bet* pal yfagazine. 






PINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



"This account of 
in Bengal by 
intelligent Bengali throws im- 
poitant lights on im intereatiag 
subject. Shib CliQnder Boae bus 
little need to apologize in hia pre- 
face for ideas imperfeotlj ex- 
pressed in foreign idioms. He 
writes very creditable English. 
Hifl picuares of the 

try men are unreservedly faith- 
ful, and censeqnently uncompli- 
mentary. He demon Strates, in. 
directly, bat vary conclusively, 
that the only prospeit of thoir~v 
elevating themselves socially ia 
in breaking- with the prejudices 
of caste aod Immemorial custom, 
in asserting indepeniience of 
thought, and the liberty of indivi- 
dual action. The change mnst 
inevitably be slow, at the best ; 
although we alread; see the be- 
gianings of it in the great cities. 

But the work we are 

reviewing clearly proves that 
there are native gentlemen of no 
ordinary capacity, who have pene- 
trated below the surface of Euro- 
pean life and thought, and who 
may become the apostles of pro- 
cess among their countrymen as 
the field is cleared for their la- 
bours. The author is alive to the 
monstrOBitiee of the systt^m ho 
condemns, and has formed defi- 
ulta ideas as to how they may be 



corrected. His present volume is 
confined to pictures of Hindoo 
sooiety in Bengal, and especially 
in Calcutta. He proposes to fol- 
low it up hy others, which shall 
treat of the remaining' Provinces 

Sntnrdai/ Heviem, 
"The writer of this work would, 
doabtlcBs, if he had been bora 
and lived In England, be termed 
by friends and foes an advanced 
Liberal, He is a Hindoo gentle- 
man, a native of Lower Bengal, 
lemberof one of the three 
great houses or clans which, by 
ftopnlar oonaenl and unimpeaoh- 
afeje tradition, are known as the 
Kiijin Kajasthas of Bengal. . 
But it is clear that he has so 
mastered English thought and 
literature, that he may fairly be 
termed, in the words of Dean 
Stanley in his Jewi»h Church, 
a link between " the iramovahle 
repose of the Oriental and the 
endless activity and freedom of 

the Occidental World." 

The veil ia removed from the 
zenana, and we have an enumera- 
tion of the ceremonies practised 
at the birth of a Hindoo, at his 
assumption, if a Brahman, of the 
sacred thread, at his marriage, at 
his death, and at the Shriddha, or 
sacrificial suppers to deceased ra- 
lations. The details of eaoh of 
these events, as nell as the cere- 




tirala. nd M Oe DbicS nd the 

UU Paja. are giTcn via a fat tke fmst AOe d 

■Mi aad s misUcaea to which ctety in B^«aL and 

«o bg1idiB>B can pretcsd. . . 

Thu Tolane «onea to uwilk 



eo the mazboB. The dutaaee 
riiidi BEfMiate* the grej-hured 
nfamer ^ 1881 from Ore lad. 
whoL lialf in cnnont; uid half 
in terror, acoompanied a sarage 
mob to see bi* relatiTe bom on 
her hneband'e fnnenJ pile, U not 
to be meaioiei by a mere ti>lf- 
ceutnrj. Bentitick would Ji«»e 
becm ^ad to reco^niie in this 
Bengali gentlemui ■ natlt-e wbo 
jiuti&ed bia beneSceot reforms, 
and EDgli«)iiiirai who Temember 
llie obataclea enconnteced fort7- 
S*a jieais ago bj Macanlny. Itaff, 
and Treretjan, will admit that 
there is rmne hope for the Hin- 
doos of Bengal when their follies 
and eitraTagsucea are frankly 
and fairlf criticized and held op 
to reprobation bj one of them- 



The Graphie. 
"The BiHdoBt at t/ie</ are is 
Bs inteieetiiig a book as we have 
T«ad for a loug time. Mr. Sbib 
Cbunder Bose writea eicellent 
English, and be in a mso of large 
and raried expetience. emlnentl; 
qtudified to lift the Teil from the 
life of his countrymen. . , 




life of b 

Me. Base fumi&bea giafAic d 

cnptaoDi of tiie daily HCs ia B 

la 

mend Jti. Bobe'b lutdk. m 
able ooobribadon i 
knowledge of the Hindoos of tl 
present day, aod as calculated M 
piOTe of political value t 
people botJi of Bngland and ^ 



Tke Smltwian. 

'' A book of Tely exoeplatn 

yalne ia Tlw Biitdfiv at tlity m 

by Shib Chimdec Bose. tt is al 

detailed deBcnption of thedi 

tic economy of tbe Hindoo hona 

bold. Uie mode of life of each o 

its membets. the mannei' in whid 

children are reared and ednc 

the cnstomE which regulate t 

and acts of i 

a, tbe working of the in 

of caile, tbe ritea of all 



opinio 



B of the Preae.— Contd. 



lie more important Bmong the 
manj religioas and family feati- 
valB observed by the Hindooa, and 
so forth. The work derives its 
dietinctive importance from the 
fact that the writer is a notiye 
Bengali, a man of exceptional in- 
telligence and force of character, 
wlio has added Western culture 
to an ample stock of Hindoo 
learning and eiperience, and who 
is able to speak on the subjecta 
he here treats with the anthority 
of personal knowledge and ob- 
BOrvation. He has acquired a 
thorough maatery of our lan- 
guage, as this book abundantly 



proves, 



for there ■ 



Book on a subjent of which Eng- 
lish people know very little. . , . 
. . . Though presenting his views 
in another language than Mr 
own, Shib Chunder Eose writes 
English with singular cleamesB 
and fceeilom, and he haa made a 
most admirable claBsifiofttion oE 
his details Of the unfor- 
tunate condition of Hindoo wo- 
men we know something throagh 
the agency of the Zenana Mis- 
sione, but Shib Chunder Bcsb 
throws a stronger ligbt on the 
subject than any which has jet 
been shed through the agency of 
annual reports." 



scarcely a 



single peculiarity of style 
oatB that it has been written by a 
foreigner. He has performed hia 
undertaking in an unpretentious, 
straightforward fashion, and he 
supplies a mass of information 
about the domestic life and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos such aa ia 
not presented in any other book 
of which we have knowledge, in 
Bo clear and auccinct a form." 



Free Church Record. 
" A remarkable book .... ad- 
mirably supply log a long -felt 

The Leed» Mercory. 

" The Eindoal ai they are is a 

moet intereatin^ and valuable 



"If a 



llhhvian. 

out about the domestic life of the 
Hindoos, we can confidently com- 
mend to their notice a volnnia 
entitled ' The Hindoos as they 
are,' by Baboo Shib Chunder Bose, 
which has jnat been published by 
Messrs. Newman and Co, The 
firafcChapter, on the Hindoo house- 
hold, serves aa an introduction to 
the rest of the book, which des- 
cribes iu detail the more promi- 
nent oeremonial and social inci- 
deots of Hindoo Ufe. Taken by 
itself, it L-i an important contri- 
bution to the world's knowledge 
of an obacnre but interesting 
Bobjeofc. and ia alone worth the 
price of the book. 




ladiam Aii/ji .Vnn. 



I 
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Opinions or the Press.— Contd. 

" To fDtD«S3 of knowte-lg^ the of the deoiiens of tlu« luift, 

katbor adds gn»t candour, and • • > Bsboi Shib 

it would be difficnit to Sud eithi^r Boae. the anUtor of tlie wotk 

ft more aeetuate piesentmsiit. oi foiena. uiutrodnced totfaeid 

k mon impartial cridcism. of the bj the Rev. VT. Ha»tie. B.D., Pii* 

fMto, Uian is fomislieil in hi* ajai of the G«ii«ral Assemb^ 

ftgtt. Bia atfle. too. ia at onee logtitotioii. «ho 

fi^thio and BnaBectad." the Baboo ' U an enligbteiwd Bear 

gall of matored 

<^hanotei. nho haa leeeiTed Hit 
8liiTiD{ impolse of Western «nt 

"TUi is the woik of a nwn tore and tboaghC Xonetfaelenta 

wbo know* wbat h« is writing he ^patriotic fliodoo, thoronghlf 

•boot. iBbDjbooLbnuliarwith Teraed in tbe wajs sad worttoT- 

tba Luk« lifo of Saline Beogal Hindoo aoeiet}-. eapedallj as 

■oe>«tT, and Bora or kae in coo- «xiate m thi« Lower ProTtnoce." 

IMt with it tor fif^ re*!*, b* 

t^ndMw in Ob book a Nii» ot 

neoUMtim*a>d*iridp>otBnaof C^^i-W J(i.ir«Tr 0«crt|<L 

MUiTCMeiMJ. vUcbbsRallthe 'It it the 

■Mil of mbiOb trstbfolMaa. and inn«: Ufe at 

• ■ * n* wwfe B bigU; ia- ia Bocal vbicfa Sbib Cbnnite 

MtwtisC and JMUvotin. and i* Bo!* thambesL Ob this 

Ukdj-tobe widclrnad." W baa vaoh to ear tbat b 

iuatiBuliT^ aad, nn f iiftillilfcti'. 

-The book is 

"T%» boot oncbc to ^ 

b«adi ot MMT CkiiMiaK. aad of inta tba isMc K& 

<mi7 Cbt it tiaa Khkmmt wh* tram tb« m i | a 

wi^Mla kaow wbat ~" " 

haatoatjtmVkafmem.tatat*«t ^ ^^ 

_ . _ ... - ^ 



to aU «bo 4Hin to «a^ tte lila 
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Opinions or the Press Contd. 



weloome from all who deaire 
low the people o( this aoua- 
>B they really are. • • • 
i&s prodncod an eminently 
ible and valnable book, and 
1 to ua a wealcli of know- 
1 regarding a world whidi we 
ot aee for onr^elTea. To those 
love to Btaily the ways ot men 
idia, and who liCtle dream 
,e pathos anil poetry wliioli 
ilaw the anrfacB, thia book 
d be trnly welcome, while to 
omiriea who seek nob to dea- 
She poetry, but to add to the 
y of social life, it will be 
ly invalaable, and ahoald 
^en in them a more tender 
athy, and give reaewed Bti- 
o their efforts," 

dian EBaiigKlicat RecUnr. 

be ahief eicellenoes oE the 
aacourate deaariptions 
Hindooa aa they are, its un- 
ting denoneiatLon of the 
and the evil is great and 
il. ond heart-rending), and 
eiuing, interesting' manner, 
) a rale, the very correct 
n which the whole thing is 



) detail even a tithe of the 
onial obsecvances of a Hin- 
irriage —as related by Baboo 
Ohuudei Boae— would re- 



qaire an edition of the Erpreu 
for the purpoae. Tho narrative, 
however, is aorpriHing-ly interest- 
ing . . . eapecially to Earopeans, 
who know BO little, as a rule,, 
about tho inner live^ of oar Aryan 
brethren of the upper olasaes ot 



India 



Ml,: 



" Written, by a Hindoo, who 
muat be better acquainted with 
the inner life of hia countrymen 
than strangers can ever be ex- 
pected to be ; the work ie, aa might 
be naturally supposed, a repoaitoiy 
of much minuter information 
about Hindoo life than what has 
been hitherto collected and 
brought to light by other WTitcre, 
who, on account of their foreign 
blood and alien religion, could aot 
have had free ocoess to Hindoo 
society. The de^riptlons con- 
tained in the volume before ua 
arc, no doubt, the result of great 
labor and carefnt observation. 

* " • The work abounds in a 
mine of information Chat will 
oertaialy he found new by EnroJ 
peauB. • • • As for its gene- 
ral get-up, and the rich and en'- 
tertiiining variety of matter it 
embodies, the book before ns is 
one of the beat and most inter- 
esting that ha« ever been publish- 
ed on thia difficult, if not 
gether unexplored, subject 

• * If the writer caa ea 



I 



i of the Press— Contd. 



Q bringing' obout aucli a happy 



■Kill e 






deservedly too, the laflting grati- 
tude of his conntrymen. for hia 
diBinterested labors in the accom- 
pliBhment of liis aell - impoaed 



" The title, at all events, of this 
book is attraotive. It produces 
a Bensation akin to that caused by 
the opening of a sealed book, the 
discovery of a long-concealed 
treasure, the revelation of the 
myeteriea of a secret society . 
Hindoo life has always been re- 
preseated. by Hindoos themBatves, 



rt, of Bi 






of which it were vain (or the Wes- 
tern mind to attempt to penetrate. 
" The chapter describing' the 
principul Hindoo fpstivala vriU be 
fonnd full of interest. The dea- 
criptiona are not thoae of a aaper- 
ficial observer, but are graphie 
piotnres diami f rom life, showing 
not only the outward features — 
often, of a very revolting nature 
— which characterize these festi- 
vals, hot the household ceremo- 



es, and partionlarly thOTe which 
e observed hj the female ia- 



" The book ia vigoronslj and 
graphically written, and should 
be in the handa of every one who 
aeea in the moral, aocial, and in- 
tallectnal ameh'orati 
Eastern dependency a preesiuc 
national dot;." 



Liicknere Witnet*. 



" There is a general agreemi 
on the part of those fully qualt^ 
fied to give opinion, that it 
accurate and trustworthy in its 
facte, that it details the social 
and religious ofaservanoes of the 
Hindoos Of they are to-day. Tbi» 
ia much. The book seems to filll 
a gap. SVe know of nothing'] 
eiactly like it. We can Tary 
heartily commend it. We think 
it will be widely Bought for as a 
conienient popalar compendium 
of important information. Some 
of this indeed is commonly known, 
or is accessible in other shapes, 
but there ia much in the book 
that will be new to almost all 
who have not moved in the inne^' 
most circles of Hindoo life. 



\ 




Calcutta, June iSgo. 



THACKER, SPINK AND CO/S 

PUBLICATIONS. 



The Tribes on my Frontier : An ludka Naturalist's Foreign 1 
Folic;. Hy EHA. With 50 lllustrationB b; F. C. Macrab. | 
In Imperinl IGiDO. Uniform with "LnjB of Ind." Third J 
Etlitioti. lU. 6. 

This remnrkably clever norlc moat gmphicDll; anil liumourauslj 
describes tlie surrounilingB of n country bungalow. Tlie twenty 
choptcra embrace a jeai'a experiences, and provide endles* sources 
of nmusement nnd suggestiOD. The numerous able illuatrBtioas 
add Tcr; grentlj to the interest of the Tolume, which will 6nd a 
place on every table. 

''We have only to ttiank ouc Anglo-Iailim naturalist far tiia dcligbttul 
liook vliich he baa sent home id bis countrymea in Britain. May he live to 
give us another such." — Chamber)' Journal. 

" A moit cbsrmiDE series of sprightly and entertaining essays on what may 
f>e termed the fauna of the Indian bungalow. .... We have no doubt 
that this amusinff hook will find its way into every Anelo-Indinn's lihcary."— 
AUea'a Indian Mail. 

"ThisiBadeligblfalbook, i 

but full of geauiDB acieoce too 

atruetive page in the whole book." — Kaotnledge. 

"It is a pUasontly-nritten book aboac fbe insecte and other torments ot 
India which make Anglo-ladion life unpleasant, and which can be read with 
pleasiire even by those faerond the reach oi the tormenting thmgs Ehs 
iueiWitB,"— Graphic. 



TBACKBR, SPINK AND CO., CALCUTTA. 



^DMb:, 4M «i« 'Ca 



I 



\ hMiixac u^ l>ui.j^'>t 



diinih-' 




iht* nf W'lHUli f|tnlitiK«, ti'riitiui»,ninl Uapvf. " 




i.lili.iv"-tin^lml 

*' VttU of Mlllfll , 

"TbtavuiuuialiO'ioulthel 



ta VIM" 

^..../.'•—Umli-a, Hail. 
" Vo *ru Ihaiiktul lur llie lilcrnry I 
tOllllhu bia HlTarilsil ua."— Indian Mii 



: thun ontlniirv Inlertil and nndonbu 
Undavratliuiltt' Jamttut, 

Qf iu kliiil iliKC tuu tcvn {lulillibed ii 

iibi«b ll)« peruHl of iliii OMt litttj 



TllAIJICEll, SPINK AND CO, CALCUTTA. 



Thacker, Spinh and Co.'s Publications. 3- 

Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rddtard Kiflino, Authar of | 
" Ueiiiirtuieiitiil Ditties nnil otiier Verses." Second Ediiioti. 
Crowii gvo. Ri. 4. 

"BatUiRft Blarieaof flirlition nnd sport .... Funnj atories at practical 
jokes and aelli .... Sad littic aCOriei oi ileepei tbin|rs lold with aa 
aflectatioa of soJemnily but rallier more tbroal-lumping ior tliat." — Smdny 
Tima. 

" Mr. Kipling possesses tlie ntt of tolling a atorj. ' Plain Tales from 
the Hills ' sparkle with lun ; tliey are full ol life, merriment and hnmonr, as ft 
role mirth -provoking. Tliere isnt tiin«a pstlielio strain, bat tliis soon passes, 
and laugLter, as the Yankees say, slde-spljlting laughter, Is tlie order oi Ihe 
day. There are spit^ at persons of note, sly allnsiatis to the mysterious ways 
of officials in Jiigli places, and covert attacks on tbe pecnliirides of a great 
Governmenl. The mirror »f sarirD reflscls all and eTerytbinp, noiUing 
eicapes, and the result is one uf Ihe most sparkling, witty, and droll colUctign 
ol tales nliich could be well eonceired." — Allen't fadian Mail 

" There is a sustained powsr uf description, knowledge of men and women, 
and terse epigrammatie wit whieh viould suffice to build np half a hundred 
works of Action. We must be careful to ssy tbat while Ihe military aavour 
of the work is its best characteristic, tlie Indian civilian, the tea-planter, and 
the natives, high as nell as low, in their language, habits, idioms, argot and 
'[ idiosyncracies are sketched in a broad ]-el)crisp artistic fashion." — 

u the English in India, and is a born 
o Uie bargain. He is also singularly 
It and pathos ; while neither quality is 
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story-teller and s mon 
Tataatileand eqnally at Iinn 
ever quits absent Icnm bis 
reading." — Saturdvn Reciea, 

[orelettes by Rudyard Kipling-— S 70. Sewed. Each ae. 1. 
I. — Soldi BBS Tubbe. 
I,— The Stoey op the Gadsbys. 
I,— In Bi-aok: and White. 
r. — Under the Deodars. 

7. — The Phantom Rickshaw and other Eerie Tales, 
r.— Wee Willie Winkle and other CliUd Stories. 

SHEBiitNG. A Collection of 
Cloth. Ra. 3. 
A Bomance of Thakote and other Tales. Reprinted fro.o The 

World, lii-il ai'd Militari/ Gnte.He, and others. Cr. 8yo. Ra. 1. 

Asbes for Bread; a Komance, By Beacmont Harkisqtok, Crown 
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UodeiB Hinduism : ttemg au Acconnt of the Religion and Lih 

of tbe Htndns in Northern India. B; W. J. Wilkins, of Vedis 

andPoranio." Demj 8vo. F ' 

INTRODUCTION. 

I.— EiKLt LlFK. 

1. Birtb and iu CereiaoDics. 

2. The Hindu Home. 
8. The Gum and loiliaCion into 

Hinduism. 
II.— Hindu Shots. 

I. General Cbsn);e> of Hinduism. 

3. Genera! liomurkB on ihe Hindu 

Sfcla. 
S. Tedantism or Oclhodoi Hin- „ „ ,.• . 

9. Religions ideas c 
ating in the Hth Centy. Sects expresse^l k 

V,— WOMAW. 

'a Sects. _. 

in the Hindu Soii( 



9. The Modern Deisliu Sects, 

11I.-C:*8IK. 

1. General liemsrkB on Casle. 

•i. Caste Distinctions as taught in 

the Scriptures. 
3. History of tlie Growtli of Ihe 



^I.— Morals. 

1, The Hindus Renerally. 

2. Tlie Crimuml Classes, 
fix— Death, Biibadh add Futuk 

JUOQHEST. 

1. Deatli nnd its CareniDnies. 

2. The Srsdha or Rctigioui Ce 
monies on behalf of Ihs i 



A. Caste sa it exists at the present 

6. Froporticn of People included 

in the chief Castes. 

7. Eulinism. 

" Ho irrites in a liberal and comprehensiTB spirit,"— Sat urAiy Retiae. 

'• Elaborately treated (roin various points of Vieir."~ScoUlih Leader. 

"Volume whidi is at once a volnmiuous disquisition upon the Hindu ri 
gion, and a most inteiesIiufrnarraliTe of Hindu life, the habits and costo 
of the HIndn eommuDity and n nslional Hindu hiBtorletie, written with all 
ner»B of the accomplished lillftateur, added to the piitureBqua word-paint 
and life-like delineations of a veteran novel ist."'-£'icfei[w Exprtu, 

"A solid addition 10 onr lileiature,"— tfeiftntntCsr Rivieio. 

" A valuable eonliibntion to knowledge." — ScoUt*an. 

" A valuable contribution to the study of B very difficult subject." — M<ld 
Mail 
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Thaekt)', Spink and Co.'s PuUications. 7 

Daily Life in India. By the Rav. W. J. Wilkiss. Illua- 
trated. Crown 8yo. Olobh. lU. 3-12. 

■d ot India— The People : Enro- 

Festivala— Gurus, or Bellgious TeacliecB, a 
BiirainKG1i4lssndT[eatii]enC0f lbs DfiaK— Umssr PreiiBhing— Life on the 
Eiver— Life in Tents— All abont Tiffera— School Work— Work amongst the 
Hindu Gills and Women— BeoeaU Christiani— India's Seai. 

Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Paranic. By W, J. Wilkins, 
of thfl London MisBionar; Soolety, Caloabbai. Profnselj illns> 
trated. Itaperial IGmo. Cloth gilt, elegant. Ea. 7-8. 

" His aim has been to tn^ a faichtal account of the HindQ deities such 
as on intelligent iiotii'e would hlinsslf give, and he lias endeavonred, in DCdcr 
to BcliierB his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theotogieal 
bias. The aullioi liu attempted a work of no little ambition and liaa suc- 
ceeded in hia aitempt, the volume being one of great interest and usefnl- 
jieBS."-^Honje Neios. 

" Mr. Wilkina has done his work well, with an honest desire la state facta 
apart from all tlieological prepossession, and hia volume is likely to be a 
useful book of reference." — Gaai'diaa. 

" la Mr. Wilklns's book we haie an illustrated manual, the study of which 
will lay a solid foundation for more advanced knowledge, while it will 
furnish those who may have the desire, without having tbe time or oppor- 
tunity to go further into tlie subject, with a really extensive stock of accurate 
information." — Indian Daily Ntiui. 

Tbe Hindoos as they are ; a Description of the Man- 
Qera, Customs, and Inner Life of Hindoo Socit^ty, Bengal. Bj 
Shib Chusdbb Bose. Second Edition, Keviaed. Crown 8to. 
Cloth. Ra. E. 

Xiandholding, and the Relation of Landlord and Tenant 
in Vnriuus Countriea of the World. By 0. D. FiBi-ii, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition, fivo. Clotli. lis. 16. 
JV.jB. — TkU ElUioit OBJttaint ^' The Bengal Tenancy Act," 1886, 

with Note) and Obtertatiimi : and an Index to the whole of tkt Lam 

^ Landlord and Tenant in Bengal. 

"Wo may take it that, as regards Indian laws and customs, Mr. Field 

shows himself to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 

to render bis work more complete, he has compiled chiedy from Blue-booke 

and similar public sources, a inass of information having relerence to the 

land-laws of most European oonntries, ol the United States of America, and 

oor Australasian Colonies."— TAa Field. 

"Mr. Justice Field liaa treated his subject with judicial impaitialily, and 

his style of writing is powerful and perspicuous." — Noiei and Qiteritt, 
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A Tea Planter's Life in Assam, lij G&uaQK M. Baokak. Witii 



V the Author. Crown Svo. Rs. 5-9 



^ 
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hafl snpplied ua with a 

leaa parU of tbB book 

.writtBD littlB baak."— Graphic. 
areating and amuami; book, artist 
Author."— Jf art Lane Expresi 



snd reailalle descciptiaar i 
himself. What; mif be ' 
\l Tslue." — CoiUeinpoi-aiy 



ically illustrated from- 



Anoient India as described by Ptolemy. Witli Intro- 
daction, Commentary, Mnp of luilin. By J. W. McCrindle, M.A. 
Svo. Cloth, iHttered. Hs. 4-4. 

Ancient India aa described by Megasthenes and 

Arrian. With Introdoctvon, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. 
By J. W. MoCrindle, M.A. Svo. Ra. 2-3. 

Tbe Commerce and Navi^tjon of the BrythrsBEUi, 

Sea; PeriplRS Maria Erjthnci ; and of Airiau'e Account of the 
Voyage of Nearkhos. With Introdaotiou. CommentaiT, Notes, 
and Index. By J, W. McCbindlb.M.A. 3vo. Ka. :■!. 

Ancient India as described by Ktesias the Knidlan ;» 

being B Translation of the Abiidgmeitt of bia ' Indikti,' t^ 
Photios. With Introduotion. Notes, and Index. By J. W. 
MoCrindik,M.A. 8vo, Rf 3. 

. History Of tbeSikbs: or Tr.vj^lation n( Ihe Sikkhmi de Itaj dl 
Vikhin, as laiil down for ihe Esoniiiialion in Fanjahi. fto.-, 
togettiRr nitli a eliort Qurmukhi Gniincanr. 'By LT.<Cofrl 
Uajob Henry Couet. Hojnl 8to. CJIolli. Us. S. . 

History of Civilization in Anoient India. Baaed on StLtiscrit' 
Literature. Bj Bdubsh Cbundeb Dutt, c.a. In three volvmet. 
Vol. 1— Vedic am! EpicAnes, with a Mnp. Vol. II— Itation. 
alistic Age, Vol. Ill-l'uraiiic Age. Crown Bvo. Clotli. 
Each Ks. 4. 
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tllia ladica and Record of the Aroliteologioal Snrvey OE 
ia. Edited by J. BuRcj^ss, Esq., ll.d., li.c. Boyal Ito- 
Sewed. Annual aubacrlptiou lis. 12, or in parts Its. 3 each. 
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m for EnElish readerB, 



Book of Indian Eras, iritli Tnbles for cnlcnklin^ Indinn Dates. 

lliijnl Eiigineera. Koy«l 8vo. Clollj. l!s. ]2. 
Bombay Sketoliea. Bj S. IVoohe, Bo. C. S. Printed in Bengali. 

Illustrnteil. lioyul 8vo. Cloth, gilt. Us. 8. 

Onr Administration of India: beiurF n complete Account of 

tlie Revenue ami CollectorHte AdministrBtinii in all Depnrt- 

iiientR, with special icference t(i tbe Work nnd DiitieB ofii 

District Officer in Deujial. Uy H. A. D. Frjllifs. Us. 4-4.' 

"In eleven ebsptera Mr, Phillips jjivea n cumpleta epilnme o( tlie civil, in 

diaLinction Crom tlie criminal, duties o[ &ii Indimi CoUeetur," — Lomlon 

Qwrf er/y Jtmiao, 

" It onndiinB much inforini 
Tflio wish to study the worki 
Ipdi«,"— tCratminsen- EtcioB. 

" A Terr bnndy nnd useful book of ii^forniBtioii upnn a rery mnmentgus 
subject, DUoDt wliich Eiit;liibmen knotr very li\t\e."^l'all itall Gosette. 

The Trial of Maharaja Handa Kumar : A NiuTativeof a 

Judicial Murder. By H. Bev&bidqe, Benga] Civil Service. 

Demy 8vo. Rs. 5. 
" Ur. BeFcridge ban k'voh a great amiiunt pi lliouj{lit, Ubour, luid researcb 
U> the iiiarBiialliDg □! bis fauts, Lnd lie has duue his ninitist ID put tlie exceed- 
ingly complicaled and cnnliadicliiig evidence in a clear and imtlligiUle form. — 
Borne News. 
Tales from Indian History: being (In 

ill NiirriitiveE. Uy J. Talbotb AVhkbleb. 

llilt. Ks. 3-4. 

ad e. volume aueU tu this nithout tieiiij 
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deeply inlerealad."— 
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kr—Daili, Chronicle. 

Kasbgarla (Eastern or Chinese Tnrkeatan), Historical, 
Geuiii'iiphiciil, Military, mi.l liidnsti-i.'il. liy Col. Kuhopatkin, 
Riissimi Army. Tnuislated by Mojor Gowan, H. U.'a Indian 
Army. 8vo. Us. G.8. 

The Life of H. M. Queen Victoria, Empress of India. B; 
John J. Pool, Editor, ladiaa Mimfnitar;/. Witli nu Original 
Portrait from a Wax Medallion by Siguo'r C. Moscatti. Crown 
8vo. Paper, Be. 1. Cloth, Re. 1-4. 
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Thaekar, Spink and Co.'$ Fublieattoru. 11 

Qcerles at a Mess Table. What ahall ve Eat T What Bhall 

we Drink ? Uy Siirgeou-Mnjor JusHUi Dusb. Fcup. 8to. 
Clotli, gilt. Its. 2-4. 

Banting In India. With some Remarks oh Diet and Things 
in general. B; Surgeon-Major JosnUA DUKB. Third Edition. 
Cloth, Be. 1-8. 

English Etiquette for Indian Gentlemen. By W, ThbooWebb, 
Bengal Educatiuiiiil DepariuieiiC. Fcnp. Sro. Clolb, Re. 1-4, 
Paper, Eb. 1. 
Tbe booh comprises cliaptera on Generftl Canducl, Culls, Dining-Ont, LSTeeS, 
Biilia, Garden -parlies, Kailway-travellinfi, At 

It Blao cDHlniin a cLapler on Leller-writing, proper Motlea of address, 
Ac., (ogatliet ivilli hinia on iluw to Jraw up Applications for Appointments, 
vitb examples. 
The Indian Cookery Boob. A Prnctienl Handhonb to the 

I Kitclien in India, ndapled to tha Three Presidencies. Con- 

^^^L^tainixg Original uud Approved Recipes in ever; department 
^^^K«f Indian Cooker; ; Recipes for Summer leverages and Home- 
^^^Bittode Liqueurs; Mediainal itnd other Recipes ; together nitb 
^^^^n vnrjet; of Ciiinga norlh kiiutvitig. B; a Thii'ty-fiTe Years' 
^^^ Resident, lis. 3. 

Veterinary Notes for Horae-Owners : An Everyday Horse 

Book. By Captftin M. Horace HiYES. A'em Edition in the prcfg. 

" Tlie irork is writlcn in n clear aiid praclical way." — Salaiilay Reeieui. 

" Of the many popular veterinary books which have Come under oar 

notice, this is certainly one of the Mio9tBcieiitiSc and rellahle. . . , , The 

' description of symptoms and the directions for the application ol remedies 

' «rB giien in perfectly plain terms, which the tyro will find no difficulty in 

I «onipre!iendinE." — Tht Fieid, 

" Simplicity is one of the most oammeadabte featurea in the book." — 
' Jlbutratid Sporliag and Diamatic Naei, 

" We heartily wolcocno the seoond edition o( tliis eiceedinjjly useful 
' took."— He Sporting Life. 

" Captain Hayes, in the new eiiilion of ' Veterinary Notes,' has added 
considerablv to its value, and rendered the book more uselul to those non- 
tirofessioual people who may be inclined or compelled to treat their own 
liorses when aiok or injured." — FeWi-inarjr Journal, 

"We do not think that horse-owners in general are likely to End a more 
reliable and useful hook (or guidance in an eugert-euc;."— I'Ae Field. 
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Groining anil Horse MaiiageinBiit in India. B7 Capt&i 

BOBAOie Haibb, Author of '■ Veterinary Notes for Horse- 
OwnerB," " HiJiDg," *o. Third Edition. Crown 8to, Rb. 6. 
" Ko better guide eoulii be plnced in the liande of either nitiH I eur horsa- 
mall or TClerinnry surgeon." — TIte VtUninarg Journal. 

" A useful guide in reiinrj to hnrsas anrirhere Conciae, 

practionl, and portable." — Balurdag Ktnievi. 

Indian Horse Notes : an Epitoras oE useful Information arranged 
for ready reference on Emergenoies. and specially adapted fur 
OlEoera and Mofnsail Reaidentfl. All Technical Terras explained 

and Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C , Autltoi 

of '' Indian Notes about Dogs." Second Edition, Rsvieed an4{ 
considerably Enlarged. Faap. 8vo. Cloth. lU. 2. 



A 'I'lile of Itidim 



ip Life on tl.eSalpurn 1 
Adventure. Hy R. A. SrEttDDALG, 

IiuHn," "DeiiizeiiH nf llie Jungles." Illustrated Tjy the An 
tlinr. Wrtli n Alnfi ami nn Ap[ieiidix coiilaiuiiii; a brif 
Tupugi-aphiuiil and HtBtorii^iil Account of t)ie Dintric: of S«iin# 
ill llie (Jeiitnil I'riivinces of India. Cr. 8vo. Clotli. Ea. 6. 

Large Game Sliootine in Thibet, tliQ Himalayas, ana 
Korthern India. By Colonel Albxandbk A. Kinloch. " — ' 
taining Descriptions of the Conntr; aud of the various An 
to be found ; together with Extracts from a jonrnalot severfl 
years' standing. With 30 Illustrations and Slap. Demy i^ 



elegantly bound. lis. 36, 
"An uttiDclire volume, full of sporting ad' 
hills exlendin;; along the font of i!ie Hiniala 
ing for the (jrapbio deicription they give 
Cunning instinct ivhiali they Hhow in gtiardi 
they choOBB for their lair, nnd the wov in nJ 
" ■■ — "-' — 1 Kinloch 



rea in the valleys nnd fori 

Ita pnKea are also in(erai_ 
the beaats of tlie fieli) th« 
leir siifetj-, the platea wliiA 
liier uliow lliejc angar when 
ill these subject! in a genuineanft 



straightforward stvle, aiming at fciving a complete ilescriplioii of the bBlvt% 
and moveinents of the game. — British Mail. 

" The aplenitidly illnatrated record of sport, the photo-graviues, Mpeclalli 
the heada of I he variaas antelopes, are litetike; and the letterpresa U V4C 
pleasant readiiig,"~(rrqpiic. 
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Thacker, Spirit and Co.'t pKblieationi. 13 

Denlzena of ttie Jangle ; a Series of Siratohes of Wild Animals, ( 
illuBtrnting their foria ucd natural attitude. With LetteTpreSB I 
Deaociption of each Plate. By it. A. Sterndalb, F.ILG.S., I 
F.Z.S,, A'uthoT of " Nataral Hietorj of the Mammalia of India," 1 
'' Seonee," Sio. Oblong folio. Ra. 10. 



Denizens ot the Jiuielea." 
AboriBines-Deec-^oii- 




Willi BtJQt and Tiger. 


VII.- 


A lioce for Life," Bine 






Bull nnrt Wild Dogs. 


On Jie'iVBtah." Tiyer. 


vrii— 


'Mennins Mischief." The 


Not ED Fast Asleep sa he 






LookB."-Paiither-Mon- 


IX.— 


More"han 'llis 'mtcb." 


. keys. 




Buffalo and RLiiioceros. 


Woitmefor Fgiher." Block 


X.— 


A Critical Momanl." Snbt- 


Bears of (he Ploina. 




led Deer and Leopard. 


nival Monarcha." Tiger 


XI.— 


Hard Bit." TJie Sainbur, 


and ElephBtit. 


XII.— 


MoHiiloiu Uonarcha." Uarco 


Hora do Coml.at." IndFnii 




Palo 'a Sheep. 



Oame, Shore, and Water Birds of India. By Col. A. La 
MEsauBiEB, B.E., iflth 121 lllustratioiia. A vade mecmii for 
Sportsmen. 8to. Ks. 10. 
On Horae Breaking. By Cnpt. M. H, H*rits. Numerous IUub- 
trationsby J, FI. Oswald HaowH. Squni-e. Us. 16, 
(1> Theory ot Horse Breaking. (2) Prinoiplea of Monnting. (31 Horae Con- 
trol. (4) Uendering Docile. (5) Giving Good Mouths. (6} Teaching to Jump. 
S) Mount lor First Time. (8} Breakiogfor Ladiea' Hiding, (S) Break ing to 
arneas. (10) Faulta of mouth, (II) NerTouanesa and Impntienee. (12) Jib- 
bing. (13) Jumping Faults. (H) Faulls in Harneaa. (15} AgEreagireaEM. 
(16) Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. (17) Slablo Viees. 
" One great merit o£ the book is its simplicity."- /nrfian Daily Neaa. 
" A worlt which is entided to high praise as being far and away ihe best 
reasoned-out one on breaking under a new system wa have ma."— Field, 
"Clearly written," — Saturday Hetiieie, 

"The beat and most instructive bnok of its class that has appeared for 
niMiy years."- riniea of India. 

HiffUasdB of Central India : Notes on their Foreata and Wild 
Ttiben, Natural History, and Sporta. By Cnpt. J FoasTTH, 
B.B.C. New edition. With map and tinted ilinatratioHB, Ea. 7-8. 
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Sonndnesa and Age of Horses : A Veterinary and Legal Quids 1 
to tha Exainiiintioii iif Horses for SoundiieeB, 13j M. Hoi&cs I 
Hates, m.b.c.vs. 100 lUustru Lions. Cronii 8vu. Be. 6. 

The points of tbe Horse. A Familiar TrenliBe od Equine Con- 
fnrmation. liy Cnpt. M. H. Hatbs. IIliiBtrateil by J. H. 
Oswald UftoWN. Describing tbe points in wLich the perfection 
of ench elaaa of boraea conaiata ; illuatrnted by very numeroui 
teprndnctiona of Photiinrnpba of Living Typical Auimala : 
fuimiDg au itivalauble guide to owneraof boraes. [/a the Preii. 

Riding : on the Flat and Across Coantry. A Guide to _ 

Practical HorHemaosliip. By Capt. M , li. HArsa. lUiw J 

trsted by Sturgesa. Tliird Editioo. Revised and Enlan^edS 

[/n Ihe iVewJ 

The Horae Woman- By Cnpt. M. H. Hates and A. Hates. ' 
[i« preparation.' 

Haye'a Sporting Newa. Edited by Capt. M. Hohacb Hates, 
M.ll.C.V.S, A Weebiy Journal of Itnciiig, Amuaemeats, Natural 
Hiatory, etc. Annual Subscription, Ra. 16. 

Horse Breeding and Rearing in India. Witii Notes on Training 
for ibe Flat and ncrosa Country, and on purclinse, breaking io^^ 1 
and general mannnement. By Mnjor John Hohfbhi, B.S.C., 
F.Z .8. Cr. 8vo. Clolb. Es. 

Riding for Ladies, with Hints on the Stable. A Lady's 

Horse Book. Hy Mrs. Poweb O'Dosoghoh. With 7fl Hlustra-- ll 
tions by A.CuANTRErCoRBonLD. Elej;aiitlyprintedtt«d bound. 
Imperial 16nio, gilt. Rb. 7'S. 

XIII. — A Lesson in Leaping. 



I.— On^lit Children tn Ride? 
II. — " For Molbers and Uliildtea." 
IIL-First Hints to a Learnw. 
IV.— Scloclinu a llonnt. 
v.— The Lndy'B Dress. 
VI.— Ditto. 
VII.— Biitinc. 
Vlir.— Saddling. 

IX.~How to Sit, Walk, Caoti 



X,— JteioE 



md Trot. 



XI.— Itidins on the lioad. 
;XII, — Pacea, Vices, and Fan 



__. . -Managing Refasera. 
XV.-Falling. 
XVI.— Hnniing OuiSl Considered. 
XVII.— Ecnnomj' in liidine Dress. 
XVIII.- Hacks and Hunters. 
SIX— Tn tha HunliDff Fielii, 
XX.-SlioEing. 
XXl.-Fe«diag. 
XXII.-8t8bling 
XXIII.— Doolorir 
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Thaeker. Spink and Co.'t /^WdttOM. l» 

Indian Racing RemlniBcenoes. Qeinft ISiiterUiiiinc ItamtiTM 

nnil Aiiecdutea of Men, Horaei, and Sport. By Uipt. BaTn. 

niustrntpd with 42 Portrnits and Engravinj;*. Imp. ISmn. Ri. $. 

" Caplain Hejea his done nisely ia pulili>hiii|; Hiew Utdy ilntthM Of llh 

in India. Tbe book is {nil oE racj' aneedole."— fi«2r« Lift. 

" All sporUmeii who cati appreciate a book on racitiij, iriillon in a ehalt? 
t^le. «nd [nil ol aneciiole, nill like Captain Bayea' lalut Kotk."—FUU. 

"It is a wfe preJiclion lliat thia work ia certain to bar* a irid* eirclaot 
tenders." — Broad An-oa. 

" The book ia vatnible from (he fact that many bind Oil the lT«(m«ol r>l 
harses are inetuded, and ttie accuracy and extent ot Captain tliyea' *M«rinuf 
akill and knowledge ate well kcown to expsrla." — IUiulraX*a J^aHiajpoM 
Dramnlie Neai. 

•'Many a racing anBodolo and many a curiona charieter our raiilara *Ut 
find in Lhe hook, wliich ia very well ROt op, and oliibelliahtd wiUi many 



tbe Calcutta Turf Club. Revi^d Juno 1889. AiitlioHMit 

Eii:ti..n. Rs. 2. 
The Racing Calendar from 1st Aunuat 1888 lo 30tli April 1880. 

Kates I'aBt. lamo. Vul. 1. Ciotb. Rs. 4. Vol. II to April 

1890. Clotb. IIr.4. 
Calcntta Hacing Calendar. Publislie<l furtnighll)'. Anitunl 

Srtbscriptioii li9. 12. 
Manual of A^culture for India. By L!eut. Fbedbrick 

PooaoN. IlhiKtrated. Crown Sto. Clotb, gilt. Rs. C. 
PharmacograpMa Indiea. A Histcrj i<( tlie I'liiidpal Dnign 

of Vegetnble Origin met with iti Briliab Iiulift. % DrMocR, 

Waedes ami HoopBH. Parti. 8vo. Sewed. Us. 5. 
Roxbnrgh'a Flora In die a ; or, Descrtpiion of Indian Plunla. 

Reprinted literatim from Gary's Edilicin. 8rn. Clotb. Rb. S. 
A Natnral History of tlie Mammalia of India, Bnrmab and 

Cejlon. By 1(. A. Stehhoalb, T.U.G.H., F.Z.S., &c., Aullior 

of "Seonee," "Tbe Deiii/ensi.f the Jungle." Wilb 170 Illus- 

tvatlons by the Atithor uiid Uchers. In Imperial IG mo. Re. 10. 
" It la ilie very mailel ol what a popular iiataial hietory sboulJ be." — 
Knouledffe. 

" Tbe HOticea o[ eacU animal are, as a rale, »liort, llioiigh on aome o( Uie 
larger ihidi mala— the lion, liger, pard, iDor, Jic— ample and intereattng 
dataila are eifcu, inclndiiig occaaionil anecdolaa of adcent.iire. The book 

wilJ, no Joubt, baapBcially useful li ' 

extnided bo aa to include nil territoi 
from India." — The Tima. 
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Handbook to the Ferns of India, Oeylon, and the Malaj; 
Peiiin«u1a. li; Colonel R. [I, Ueddour, Autbnr of the -' Feras 
ofBritisli IikIIh." 300 Illustraliona b; the Author. Imperial 
IGmi.. Re. 10. 

'ed in its compilation makes it a m 



The Cultnre and Uannfaotnre of Indigo, nEtli n Descriptio 

of a Planter's Life and Resaurcoa. Uj W.(ltbr Mdci.AGA 

KiiD. CrownSvo. With 19 rull-pngallltistrnCions. Rs. 5. 

"ttU propos«iI in Ibe following Skotuhea of Indigo Life in Tirliootail 

Lower Bengnl lo give those who have never wiuieased the manufaelurei 

' " -1 Indico FMIor;y in this (onotry, an i.lea of ' 



ahed marketable 



IS of Bl 



Indilto Plan 



3 prodaced: together 



-laltodecl 



.ereatlng mid sameing 



The Landmarks of SnaJce-poison Uterature ; being 
B«v!ew of the more important Reaearches into tba Nature o£ 
SnBke-poiaou3. By Viscest Richahdb, F.R.C.S., Ed., tea., Civil 
Medical Officer o£ Goalundo, Bengal. Ba. 2-8. 

The Future of the Date Palm in India. (Phoenis Dacty- 
lifera.) Bj E. Bonavia. SI.D., Brigade -Surgeon, Indian Uedioat 
Department. Crown Svo. Cloth. Rs. 2-S, 

atatiatics of Hydraulic Works, and Hydrology of England, 
Cannda, G^^pt, and Inilia. Collected and reJacec] by Lowu 
D'A. Jackson, O.E,, Aulhct of " Uanal and Culvert Tables," 
" Hydraulic Monoal," " Aid to Engineering Solution." ta 
ro;Dl 8to. Its. 10. 
" In Ibis work a sacceaitnl attempt has been made to collect and arrange 
in a eyetematic order lacts and dsU. . . . llie order in vbich the anbjects 
are arranged being river basins; their area in iquare miles, geology and 
rainfall, canals and navigation, atoraga works, irrigation with sewage, analysis 
of water and of factory efflaenlB, te. The sutistica relating to canals have 
been compiled with mucli care. Irrigation with sewage, is a full and com- 
plete chapter. The analjais of Water will be welcomed aa a very nsefal 



.1 very carefully t . . . 

work will he of considecabte valt 

DepatUnents."— SutMin^ yetes. 
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■ In the KtuBaun Lakea — ^Witb a map of the 
Kumalin Lake Country and plan of each Lake. By Depy. Surg. 
Genl. W. Walker. Crown 8yo. Cloth. Kb. i. 

Indian Museum Notes. — Issued by tie Truateee. Vol. I, 
[Kirt 1. Notua on Indian Insect Pesta. 4to. Setrcd. Re. I. 

; its Cause aud Effects. Malaria and the Spleeu ; 

s of the Spleen : An Analysis of 39 Cases. By E. G. 

BcssELL, M.B., B.S.C. 8to., cloth. Bs. 8. 

', Record of Three 7earB' Work of the National 

* Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of 

I India. August 1S85 to August 1888, By H. E. the CorNTESa or 

Durraauf. Cr. Sro. Ee, 1, 

teNational Association for Supplying Female Medical 
I the Women of India. By H. E. the Countess of 
DnpPBElK. Reprinted from the " Asiatic Quarterly Review," 
on. As. 8. 

The Bengal Medical Service, April 1885. — Compiled by 
G. F. A, Hakkis, Surgeon, Bengal Medical Service. Royal 8vo. 
Ba. 2. 

Ague; or. Intermittent Fever. — BjM.D. O'Connbli, M.D. 

8vo. Sewed. Ra. 2. 
Life: An Explnimtioii of it. By W. Sbdgtfiok, Major, E.E. 

Crown Svo. Cloth. Ra. 2. 
Map of the Civil Divisions of India. — Inoludiug Govern- 

mentii, Divisiona and DiHtrieta, Political Agencies, and Native 

States ; also the Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and 

npwai-ds. Coloured. 20 in. :< 36 io. Folded. Re. 1. Oq linen, 

Ks. 2. 
' Oalcutta to Liverpool by China, Japan, and America 

in 1877. By Lient.-Gsneral Sir Hbntiy Nobman. Second Edition. 
■. Fcap. Svo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 
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Mounted Volunteers' Guide to Equitation mid the 
' Training of Horses. Compiled from Regulations. By Troop 

Sergt.-Major J. P. BuKXB. Be. 1. 
The Sepoy Offlcers' Manual, Secoud Edition. Revised. 

By Captain E. G. Bakrow. Ea. 2-B. 
The Indian Articles of War. — Annotated. By Captain 

H. 8. Hl'dsox, 27th Madras lofiintry. Crown Bvo. Ra. i. 
Musketry Instruction in the farm of Qncstion and Answer. 

By Captain L, E. ru Modlik. Fcap. 8vo. Kb. 2. 
Musketry made Easy for Native Officers and Non-CotnmiB- 

sioned Officers, Native Army. By Lieatenant K. B. S. Tatloe, 

Adjutant, 28tb Bengal Infantry. ArrangEd In Questions and 

Anawera. English and Urdu. 8 annas. 

Beconnoitror's Ouide and Field Book, adapted for 

India. By Major M, J. Kinu-Hahma?!, B.S.O. Second Edition. 

Beviaed and Enlarged. In roan. Ka. 1. 
It contains all that is required for the guidance of the Military 
_ieconnoitrer in India : it can be used aa ao ordinary Pocket Note 
Book, oraaa Field Message Book; the pa^s are ruled as a Field 
Book, and in sections, for written deacription or sketch. 

"ToOSceia Mrvingin India Ihs GnidE will WmyBlaa.b\e:'—3ri!aii Arrta. 

The Invasion and Defence of England. By Captain 
F. N. Maude, B. E. Grown Svo. Cloth. Es. 1-8. 

This little book only deali wilh IhccaacDT poslible invasioTi by Fnnce. bat it is 
cmofthebesi wchavc riiad on Ihe subjecl, and will well repay pemsaL— ,^/4ji'j 
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'EThe Student's Man 

HOKACE Hayes. Specially written for the use of Candidates 

Srcpariog for the Militia, Military Competitivo ExaminUitiDDs, and 
ir Promotion. Crown 8vo. Ba. i-4. 
" There is no better Manual on Tactics than the one which Captain 
Hayes has written ."~JVa mi and Military GaselU, 

"The Budent'a Manual of TacticB"isan excellent book. Princi- 
pte.t are reasoned nut. and details explained in such away thatthe 
Btudeot cannot fail to got a. good grasp of the subject. Havine served 
]nboth the artillery and inf^intr^, and being a practical writer, aa 
well Oil ' a coach,' thf author of this Manual had exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the task he haa accompli ahed." — Sroail Arrom. 
Notes on the Garrison Course of Instruction. £t Majot 

E. T,i.'>vp, With Dia^mins. Crown Svo. Cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

A Summary of the Drill and T^orlcing of the three 

Arms. By Colonel H. J. Hallowes. ReviscdaccordiDgtoAmiy 

Orders, April 1888. Cloth. Be. 1. 

Hldyat al HuTcuma : a Guide to Medical Officers and 

Subordinates of the Indian Service, En^'lish and HinduMani. By 

Oko. S. Ranking, M. D., Surfreon-Major, 12mo. Sewed. Re. 1-4. 

Glossary of Uedloal and Uedico-Leffal Terms including 

those most frequently met with in the Ijiw Courts. By R. F. 

HUTI'HISON, M. D., SurEeon-Mnior. Second EditJon. Fcap, Svo, 

Cloth. R». % 

Hindustani as it ouglit to be si>okcn. By J. Tweedie, RC.5. 

Cro«ii Svo. Clolh. Ks. •2-S. 
The Ruseian Conversation Grammar. B_v Ales. Ejsloch, 
late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Counsel in tho 
Rnssilin Law Courts ; Instructor for Official E laminations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, Ra. ft*. 
This work is conslrueted on the excellent ayatem of Otto in his 
" German Conversation Grammar " with illustrations accompanyins 
every rule, in the form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading Uie 
student by easy but rapid giadations to a colloquial attainment of 
the language. 

Talim-i'^Zaban-i-lTrdu : a Guide to Hiadustani, epeoiallj 
designed for the use of students and men serving in India. Wittl 
reference to the requirements of the Govemiucnt of India oi Ud 
down in clanse 129, India Army Circular of August 1838. By 
Surfceon-Mojor G. 8. RAiTKiNa. Svo. Cloth. Bs. 5. 

■>Tlw mir^ on tiK "bole, we believe, wIU mm a hum It coKlim 

ui exi:dknl lia of technkal miTilary lemu and idi.7iim wl will |KavE ■yrrittlly 
servicnblc to uit one vba hu tv aq a:^ ati intvrpmcr at courts-nuirtiA] utd coflmoc 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Hints on the Study of BngUsh. By F. .1. Rowe, m.a., 
aodW. T. Webb, m.a.. Profoasora of English Literature, Presi- 
dency College. Oalcutu. Now Edition (1889.) In Crown Syo. 
Cloth. Rs.2-8. 

A Companion Reader to " Hints oa tlie Studj of EagUeb," 
(Eighteeuth Thouaand.) Demy 8vo. Ei;, 1-4. 

A Key to the Companion Reader to Hiuta ou tlie Study 
of English. With an appendix, containing Test Hsaniination 
Qucstiona. By F, J. ROWB, M.4. Foolscap 8vi>. Rs. 2. 

Entrance Test Examination Questions a,nd Answers 

in English, being the Qoeations appended to " Hints on the Study 
of Bngliah " with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary 
Questiona and Answers. By W. T. Webb, m.a. 12mo. Sawed. 

Bletnentary Statics and Dynamics. By W. N. Bout- 
PIOWBK, B.A., late Scholar of St. John'a College, Cambrid^, and 
Frofesaor of Mathematics, Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
Second Edition. Crawn Svo. Rs. 3-8. 

Englisli Selections appointed by tho Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University for the Entrance Examination of 1891, Crown 
Svo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. Webb't Key to the Coarse. Bx. 2. 

Elementary Hydrostatics, With numeroua EsLampIea aud 
University Papers. By S. B. Mukerjeb, m.a., b.l., Assistant 
Professor, Government College, I^ahore. 12mo. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

Sanskrit Selections for the Calcutta Uiiiveisity Entrance 
Examination, 1891. Fcap. 8vo, As. 12. 

The Students' Handbook to Hamilton aud Mill. By W. 

Bell, m.a.. Professor of Philosophy and Logic, GovernnieDt Col- 
lefio, Lahore. Svo. Boarda. Rs. 2. 

The Xia'nrs of Wealth : a Primer on Politicnl Economy for 
for the Middle Claasea in India. By HOBAOB Bell, C.E. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. As. 8, 

The OoTemment of India. A primer for Indian Schools. 
By H.B. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. Sewed, As. 8. In Cloth, Re. 1. 
^Calcutta University Calendar for the year 1890 ; 
Containing Acta, By- I^ws, Regulations. The.Univeraity Eulea for 
Bxaioination, Text Book Endowments, Affiliated, Institntions, List 
of Graduates and Under-Graduateti, ExamiD^tion Paper*, 1889. 
Cloth. Rs. 5. 
lloutta University Calendar, 1890. The Examination 
PaperB, 1890. Cloth. Re. 1-S. 
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he Principal Bvents In Indian Hlstoir, nith their dates 
in SuM^Cive Sentences tor Universttj EntraDcaaod GovorniaeDt 
Seventh Standard Candidates. By Misa Adams, la Martiniere, 
Calcutta. Crown Svo. Ah, 12, 

Fifty Graduated Papers in Arithmetic, Algebra, find Geo- 
metry for the USB of Stu ' ■ ...... 

tions of the Indian U: 

Shortaninj; Work and 01 . „ __ 

W. H. WOOD, B,A„ F,C.S„ Lecturer it 
Ia Martiniere College. Re, 1-8, 

The Principles of Heat: for the F, A. Exaniiimtioii of the 
Calcutta University : to which are added Solutions of alt the Physi- 
cal qiiesUona set in tlie papers of 1385. By Lbonakd Hall, M.A., 
late Scholar of St, John's College, Canihridge. Crown Svo. Aa. 8, 

AnalyslB of Beld's Elnqulry into the Human Mind. 
With Copioua Notes, By W. C, FrsK, Second Edition. Re, 1-12, 

Bnglish People (The) and their Language, Troslated from 
the German of Loth liy C H, Tawney, m,a., Profesaor in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Stitched, Aa. 8, 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of 

Common Sense. By ThomajS Reiu, D.D. Svo, Cloth, Re, 14. 

Tales from Indian History ; being the Anudls of Inditi 
retold in Narmtivea, By J. Talboys Whbelbb. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, School Edition, Re. IS. 

A Text-book of Indian Botany : Morphologicnl, Physio- 
logical, and Syatematie. By W. H. Gregq. B. M. S., Lecturer on 
Botany at the Hugli Government College. Prof u«aly illUBtratod. 
Crown Svo. Ra, 5. 

A Moral Beading Book from Eugliah aud Oriental Sources. 

By RijrER Lethbridgb, C.I.E., M.A, Crown Svo, Cloth. As. 14, 
A Primer Catechism of Sanitation for Indian Schools. 

Founded on Dr, Cunningham's Sanitary Primei'. By D. A, 

Staplby, Second Edition, As. 4. 
Notes on Mill's Bxamination of Hamilton's Philosophy. 

By Thomas Edwahds, F.E.I. S. Fcap. Sewed. Re, 1. 
A Short History of the Hnglish Language. Bj Tuouas 

EoWAKDii, F.E.LS. ISmo, Ro. 14. 

Ijamb's Tales trota Shakespeare. An Eilitiou in good 
type. Cloth. Aa. 12. 
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THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

A Record of UedicioG, Surgi?ty and Public Hcaltli, and of General 
Medical Intulligence, lodiati and European. Edited by K. McLeud, 
M-D. 

Published mofUhly. Subtirripliim Ri. 18 per annum. 

Tilt Indian Midieal Gazette waa established nineteen years ago, 
and hiis earned for itself a. world-wide reputation by its aaiid cun- 
tribntioDS to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It ia the Sole repre- 
aentatiro medium for recording the work and experience of the Medical 
Profession in India; and ita Tery numerouB Hxchangoa with all the 
leading; Medical Journala in Great Britain and America enable it 
not only to diffuse this infonaatiun broadcast throughout the world, 
but also to cull for ita Indian readers, from an unusual variety of 
sources, all information which has any practical bearing on medical 
worka in India. 

The Indian Medical Oazelle ia indispensable to every member of 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himself abreast 
of medical progress, for it brings toother and fi^ces the very special 
knowledge which is only to be obtained by long exfierience and close 
observation in India. In the way it constitutes itself a record of 
permanent value for reference, and a, jonmal which ought to be in 
the library of every medical man in India or connected with that 
country. 

The Oazelle covers altogether different i;roand from The Lancet 
and British iledical Journal, and in no way competes with these toe 
general information, although it chronicles the most important items 
of European Medical Intelligence. The whole aim of the Gazette 
is to make itself of special use and value to Medical Officers in India, 
and to assist and support them in the performance of their difficult 
duties. 

It is specially devoted to the best interests of Tlie Uedloal 
Services, and its long-established reputation and authority enable 
it to command serious attention in the advocacy of any desirable 
reform or substantial grievance. 



HAYES' SPORTING NEWS. 

Edited by Capt. M. HORACE HAYES.IM.R.C.V.S. A Weekly 
Journal of Racing, Amusemeuta, Natural History, etc. Annual Sub- 
eorlption, Ra. 18. 
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INDIAN LAW BOOKS. 

AgQew and Henderson. — The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Aft X of 1S.*J1, together with RulingB, Circular Orders, Notifi- 
(uliona, &c., of all the Wigb Courts in India, and Notifications 
and OrdurB of the GoverDment of India and the Local GoTernmenta. 
Edited, with Copious Notea and Full Index, by W. F. AoiTBWV 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of " A Treatise on the law oC 
TruRta in India; "and Gilbebt S. HsNDERSOif, Bijq., u.a., Bar- 
rlator-at-Law, Author of "A Treatise on the Law ot TeBtameniary 
iLnd IntsHtate Succoasion in India." Second Edition. Boyal Svo 
Olath, R». 18. [1836", 

I Acta (AetB X of 1870 and 
n and Notes. The whole forming 



BonnerJeB.— The Hiudu Wills Act (Act XSl of 1870). 
Wltli %ha Hocthaa of Uie Indiau Succession Act (Act X of 1665) 
lama JVpiiUoiLblo to tlio Wills of Hindus, Jainas, Sikhs, and Bud- 
dliiato, prlnlred iH tj:tinm and in conaecntlve order. Edited by 
W. C, UUNNIUUBB, Enq. Svo. Oloth. Kb. 6. 

Bpoughton. — The Code of Civil Procedure ; being Act X of 
IHTT. With Notea and Appendix. By the Hon'ble L. P. Deltbs 
BKoimu'itm, aulHteil hy Hessra. W. F. AoNBW and G. S. H£ir- 
liKHHON. lUiyal Hvo. Cloth. Kednced to lU. T. 

Oamegy.— Knohithri TeohnicAlities : a Glossary of Tenna,i 
BiiPftl, Offloittl and Geneml, in daily use in the Courti of Law, and' 
la llluatration of the Tenures, Ctutema, Arts, and Manufacture 
of Hindustan. By P. Caknzoy, Esq. Second Edition. Svo. Olofll. 
Ma. B. 

Chalmers. ^The Negotiable luslrumeiits Act, 18RI; being an 
Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Note^, 
Uilla of Exuhange, and Cheques. Edited by M. D. ChalubbiL 
Etkj,, M.A., Barriater-at-law, Author of " A Digest of the Law of 
Itilla of Exchange," &c. ; and Editor of Wilson's " Judicature 
Acts." Svo. Oloth. Ra. 7-8. 

OiVll Procedure Code; being Act XIV of 1882. With 
T^tble of Contents and Index. Royal Svo, Cloth. Ha. 4-8. Inter- 
leaved, Bfl. 5^. 
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fellMt. — The Lnw o[ Specific Relief in India ; beiug & Com- 
mentaiT on Act I of 1977. By CsiKLES Coij-btp, Esq., l»te of the 
Madraa Civil Service, of lincoln's Inn, Barnster-at-Law, and 
formerly a Judge of tbe High Court at Madras. Vemy Svo. Rs. ID. 

COKMJiNTS ON THB INDIAN PENAL ClIDE. By OHAHLEB COLLETT, 

Barriatei'-at-Law. 8vx). Cloth. Ra, 5. 

OoUior.— The Bengal Local Self-Govern meat Act (B.C. Act III 
of 1885), and the .General Rulea framed thereunder. With Notes, 
Hints re^urdiDg Procedure, and References to Leading Cases ; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acta referred to, etc. , etc. 
By F. R. SiiSU^y Cor.LiBE, B.C.H. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Ks. 5. 
The Bengal Mdmiuipal M.wtjal : boinB B. O. Act III oflSftl. 
With Not™ and an Appeodii containing tJl tjie Acts and Rules 
relatiuKto Munid^litieB. By F. R. 8ta:<xby Collibb, C. S. 
Second B4itiDu. CrownSvo. Cloth. Vs. 5. 

Co^rell. — Hindu Law; being u Tn'atise on the Law Admin- 



Jarrister-at-Law. Royal 810. Cloth. Lectnres, 1870, B,a. 12. 
LectureB, 1871, Ra, 8, 
The Hisioav and CoNsriTCTioir of tkb Coubts and Ls»i^ 
LATivB AuTHoainEs in India. Second Edition, Keviaed. By 
Hekbert Cuwbll. Bvo. Cloth. Ra. 6. [im. 

Criminal Procedure Oode ; being Act X of 1882. With 
Table of Contents and Index. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Rs. 4; Inter- 
leaved, Ra. S. 

duuiiiigbam and Sbeph&rd. — The Indian Contract Act 
(No. IX of 1872) ! together with an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notea, Table of Contents, Appendis, and Index. By the Hon'ble 
H. S. CONNiNGHAM, M.A,, Barrister-at-Law, one of the Judges of 
Her Majeaty'a High Court at Calcutta : and H. H. Bhkpharii, 
Esq., M.A., BarriatBr-at-Law, Madras High Court. Fifth Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 15. 

OVrrie.— The Indian Law Esaminatioii MaTiual. By Fendall 
Cdukig, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barriater-at-Law. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Ra. 5, 

Contents :- 1 ntroduclion— Hindoo Law— Maliomtdin La»-lndian Penal Code- 
Code orOvil Procedure— Evidence Acl-Jjcuiiaiion Act— Succes«on Aci— Conliaet 
Act— RegisiTHtian Acl— Stamp Acti and Conrt-Feea— Mortgige— Code of CiimiiuJ. 
Socedure-Tbc Eascmem Act-rThe Ttusi Act— The TraostsTof Pmpcriy Act— Tlo 
Ne£ot!aWe InslmmenK Ait. 
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OF THE Revenue Sale Law and Cbbtiticatb Procedure 
of Lower Bengal, including the Acta on the Subject and Selections 
from the Rules and Oiroular Orders of the Board of Bevonue. 
With Notes. By W. H. Orimlby, B. A., C. 8. 8vo. Rs. 5^, 
InWrleaved, Rb. 6. 

Henderaon. — The Law of Intestate and Testamentary Sucoes- 
aion in India; including the Icdian Successioa Act |X of 1865), with 
ft Commentary; and the- Paraee Succession Act (XXI of 1866), the 
Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Pi'obate and AdministraUon 
Act, etc. With Notes and Cross References. By Gilbeet S. 
Hekdekson, Esq., it. a., Barrister-atLaw, and Advocate of the 
High Court at Calcutta. Royal Sto., cloth. Rs, 16. 

The Law op TesTAMBifTARY Devisr, as adminiatered in India, or 
tho law relating to Wills in India. With an Appfendis, contain- 
ing :~Thn Indian Bucoesaion Act ( X of 1865), the Hindu Wills 
Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate andAdminiatration Act [V of 18S1) 
■with all amendments, the Probate Administration. Act (VI of 
1889), and the Certificdte of Succession Act (VII of 1889). By G. 9. 
Henbehson, M.A., Barriater-at-Iaw. (Tagore Law Lteturta, 1887.) 
Royal 8to. Oloth. Re. 18. 

Indian Etmigratlon Act; with Orders bj the LieuteiiAat- 
Gorernor of Bengal ; Forma by Govornment of Benga! ; Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India ; Eesolation of tho Goyernment 
of Assam ; Rules made by the Chief Commisaioner of Asaam ; and 
Orders by the Lieutenant-Governor, N.-W. P. Interpaged fl'ith 
blank pages for notes. Crown 8vo. Ra. 2-4 ; cash 2. 

Jolly. — The Hindu Law of luherittince, Partition, and Adop- 
tion according to the Sraritis. By Prof. JvLius Jolly, of Wurti 
burg (Tagore Law Lectures, 1883). Royal Sto. Rs. 10. 

Selleher. — Priuciplea of Specific Performauce and Mistake. 
By J, Kellehbe, c.s, 8to, Cloth. Rs. 8. 

Mjuial*!)' rand alwayi clearly espreised. We cm thetefcm rtcdminend the book lo 
all stndtnls rX Ennlish Law, noi doubonB but that Ihcj- iiill £nd it very useful tor tKeir 
yarpoiB." -Cirtl ana M Hilary Caullr. 

' _PO38E33I0If LJT THE CiviL LAW. Abridged from the Treatise of Von 
, Savigny, to which is added the Test of the Title on Posseaaion front 
the Digest. By J. Kelleher, c.s. 8vo. Cloth. Ra. 8. 
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Phillips. — Comparative Crimiiial Juriaprudence. Showiug 
the law, Procedure, and Caee-lAW of other Countries, arranged 
under tbo corresponding eectionn of the Indian Codes. By H. A. 
D. Phillips, B. O. 8. Vol- 1— Crimes and PuniehmontB, Vol. II 
—Procedure and Police. Demy. 8vo. Olotb. Ra. 12. 
Our Adminktration of India. An Account of the Constitution 
and Working of the Oiiil Deparlmcnts of the Indian Government, 
with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H, A, D. PHiLLipa, C. S., Author of " ManuiU 
of Indian Criminal Law," " Manual of Revenue and Oollectotate 
Law." Crown Hvo. Ba. 4-4, 

Phillips. — The Law relating to tlie Land Tenures of Lower 
Bengul. Tagore iaw Zectureg, 1875. By Abtettb Phillips, 
EaQ, Royal 8vo. Cloth, Es, 10. 

Prliisep.~Code of Criminal Procedure (Act X of 1882), and 
other I«wa and Rules of Practice relating to Procedure in the 
Criminal Courts of British India. With Notes, By H. T. PaiNSEP. 
Ninth Edition. Royal Svo. 

Begulationa of the Bengal Code. — A Selection intended 

chiefly for the use of Candidates for apiioivitmeuta in the Judicial 

and Revenue Departments. Royal 8to. Stitched, Ra. 8. 

CoNTBNlsi-ReL'ulations: 1793-1,11, Vin,X.XI,XIV,XIX,XSSVII, 

XXXVm, XLIV, XLVIII, L. 1794— III. 1795— I, II, LI. 1798-1. 

1799-VII. 1800-VlII, X. ISOl— I, ISTB— XXV, XXVIL 1804— V, 

X. 180B— XVII. 1B07— VII. ie08~IV. 1814— XIX. 1817— V, Xil, 

XX. 1818-IIL 1819-1, II, VI, VIII. 1820-1. 1822- VI, VII. IBM 

—IX. 1825~IX. XI, XX. 1^8-111, VII. 1833-IX. 

Siromani.— A Commentary ou Hindu Law of Inheritance, 

Siitfos-ior, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridhan, and 

Ttslniiif^iitiirv Dispoaition. By Pundit Jooendbo Nath Sharto 

^IUi>M.lM (bnATTAOHARJE), M.A., B.L. 8vO. Oloth. Rs. 12. 

Sutherland. — The Digest of hidiau Law Beporta : fi Compen- 
diuTd of the Rulings of tho High Conrtof Calcutta from 1862, 
and of the Privy Council from ISffl to 1876. By D. SPrHBKLASP, 
Esq., BarrUter-at-Ijiw. Impl. 8vo. Rs. 16. Vol. U, 1776 to 
1881. Ra. 6. 
The Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872) and tbe Specific Relief 
Act ([ of 1877). With a. Full Conimentaw, By D, airrHERLANR, 
Esq. Second Edition. Royal 8to. Cloth. Rs, 5. 

Toynhee — The Village Chaukidiiri Manual ; being Act VI 
(B. C.j of 1870, aa amended by Acta I (B. C.) of 18n and 1886. 
With Notes, Appendices, &c. By G. TOYKBBB, C,8., Magistrats of 
Hooghly. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Re, 1. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA. 

Statistical Atlas of India. Prepared for the Colonial 

and Indian Eshibition, 1S86. Compiled under the supervision of 
E. C Bui^k, Bevenue and Agricuiturol Department. Seven large 
Maps printed in colours, with several Di&grama. Boval foUo 
(inclies 18 by 14(1. Cloth, m. 5. 
CosTBST9;-Physical Confignration (with Map)— Gcoloey (with Map, 
by H. B. Medlicott, Director of GeoiogicaJ Sarvev)— Rainfall and 
Climate (3 Mapa), b^ H. F. Blnnford, Meteorological Reporter— Irriga- 
tion (Diagram)— Distribution of Crops, Food-Buply, and Paminea 
gliagram) — Rovenue and Kent Byateia — Forest Conservation, by B. 
ibfenthorp— Area and Population— Emigration (with Map)— Foreign 
Trade (Diagium)— Finance and Taiation, by Hon'blo H. S. Onnning- 
ham, Piiiane Judge — Public Instruction, by Hon'ble W. W. Hunter — 
Feadatory States (Map). 

Hunter— The Imperial Qazetteer of India. By the 

Hon'ble W. W. Hunter, CLE., LL.D, Second Edition, 14 
volumes, boond in half-morocco. Rs. 47-4. 



A Glossary of peculiar Anglo- Indian Colloquial Words 

and Phrases. Etymological, Historical, and Geofiraphical. By 
Col. HE-f HY Yule, C. B., and the late Aethur Bdrnbll, Ph. D. 
Medium 8ro. Ra, 27. 

Balfour's Cyclopsedia of India and of Eustera and 
Boiilhern Asia ; Commercia], Industrial, and Scientific ; Products 
of the Mineral, Vegetabla and Animal Kingdoms, useful Arts and 
Manufaoturea. By Burgeon-General 'Edwa&o Balfour. 3 vols. 
Large Svo,, 3rd enlarged edition. 3628 pages. Oloth. Sa, 78-12. 
This third edition contains 35,000 articles, with 16,000 Indes headings. 
and brings up to date and makes available for ready reference the 
widely dispersed and valuable existing information relating to 
India, Further India, and the East Indies generally 

The Joui'nal of Indian Art. With full-page Colonriid 
IlloBtrations. Folio 13 by 11. Parts 1 to 28 ready. Price Rs. S-S 
each. (Part 11 commenced the S[iecial Exhibition Series.) 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various 

Oriental Scholars. Edited by F. Max Mullbk. 
List o/ Volumes ox application. 
A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W, \V. Huhter, 

B. A., LL.D. 20 Volumes. Each Rs. 4. 
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•The Fauna of British India. — Inoliidiug Ceylon and E 



K Part I, Maranmlia. By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. Half Vol., 

pp. 1, SII. 1—250 and 71 Woodouts. Price Bs, 7-8. 
Fishes.— Vol. 1. By Dr. Franois Day. Whole Vol. Ka. 15. 
A HiBtory of the Native States of India. Vol. 1— 
Gwiilior. By SdkenukaNathRov, b.a., b.l. RoyaaSvo. Bs, 10. 

India in 18S7, — Aa seeu by Eobbbt Wallace, Professor of 
Agriciilturo and Rural Bconomy in the University of Edinburgh 
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The Qrammar of Indian Finance 1874-75 to 1883-84. By 

T. HemKBIH BWas, F.S.8., Financial Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 8vo. Re. 1-14. Supiik-ment 1383-84 to 1886-87. 
Re. 1-8. 
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The Highlands of India. Vol. II. Being a Chronicle of 

Fieid aporta and Travel in India. With 32 Full Pape and 201 Teit 
niaatrationa, Diagrams, Ac. By General D. J. F. NbwaLL, R, A. 
8vo. Ra. 15-12. 

SnUei and Gin, ilie Basins of the Jumna and Ganges, 'Gurhvml and Kumaon, Nepal 
aod the Baans of the KamaJi, Gunduk and Cosi, DBrjtdine and Sikkim, ihe Khasia • 
Hilis, (he Southctn Highlaods, Maharashtra and Central Ind^, Rajaalhau. 



Vol. 1. The Highlands of India Strategitically con9idered 
with Special Reference to their Colonisation as Reserve Circles. 
With Map, Diagrams, and Xlluatrations. By General D. J. F. 
NBWALL, K. A. Rs. 15-12. 

Illustration of some of the Grasses of the Southern 

Punjab ; being Photo-Lithograph Illustrations of some of the prin- 
cipal Grasses found at Hissar. With 8hort Descriptive Lettcr-PresB. 
By William Coldstream, B.A., B.C.8., Follow of the Punjab 
Univeraity and Member of the Roya! Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh, Ulustrated with 39 Plates. Demy folio, Ra. 16, 
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Uniform Series, Illustrated and Elegantly Bound. 

Hindu Mythology : .Vedlc and Puranic. By Rev. W. J. 

WiLKlNS, ot the Lontloii Missionary Society, Calcutta, Profoaelv 
Illustrated. Rs. 7-8. 

The Tribes on My Frontier : an Indian Naturalist's Foreign 

Polii:y. By E. H. A. Witli 50 lUustmUonr ■•- " " " 

In IiLLpcrial Vimo. Second Edition. Ke. 6. 
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Polii:y. By E^ H. A. Wi^^50 lUustratjonB by F. C. Maceak. 

Alfatural History of the Mammalia of India, Burmah, 

and Ceylon. By R. A. Sternoalb, F.R.G.8., F.Z.S., Ac, author 
ot "Seonee," "The Denizens of the Jungle," "The Msbav 
Knife," &c. With 170 niuati-ationa. Imp. Iflmo. Rb. 10, 

Handbook to the FemB of India, Ceylon, and the 

Malay Peninsula. By Colonel B. H. Bbduome, Author of the 
■' Fema of British India," " The Ferns of Southern India." 3O0 
IlluBtrattons by the Autbor. Imperial IQidd. Rb. 10. 

Lays of Ind. By Alifh Chebm. Comic, Satirical, and Des- 
criptive Poems illuEtrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Seventh Edition. 
70 IlliiHtEations. Cloth Elegant GOt Edges. Ra. T-8. 

Riding : on the Flat and Acfohb Country. A Guide to 
Practical Horsemanahip. By Captain M. H. Hayes, niiistrated 
by Stuhges. Second Edition. Revised and Enlareed. Imperial 
Ifimo. Rs. 7-8. 

Riding for Ladiea, with Hints on the Stable. A Ladies' 
Horse Book. By Mra. Power O'Dosoohdb, Author of " A Beggar 
on Horseback, " Ladiea on .Horseback," " Unfairly Won," &c. 
Witli 75 Illustrations by A. CHA»rrKE\- Cobbould. Elegantly 
Printed and Bonnd. Rs. 7-8. 

Indian Racing Reminiscences: being Entertainiug 
Warrativea and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Captain 
M. H. Hayes, niustrated nith 22 Portraits and 20 Eugravinga. 
Imperial IGmo. Rb. 6. 

Behind the Bungalow. By E. H. A., Author of "Tribes 
on my Frontier." With i2 lUoatrations by the IlluBtmtor ot " The 
Tribea On My Frontier." Socond Edition. With Additional Illua- 
traliona. Impeiial IGmo. Cloth. Rs. 4-8. 
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